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1-1, Small wars defined. — a. The term "Small War" is often u 
vague name for any one of a great variety of military operations. As 
applied to the United States, small wars are operations undertaken 
under executive authority, wherein military foix» is combined witli 
diplomatic pressure in tlie internal or external affairs of another state 
whose government is unstable, inadequate, or unsatisfactory for the 
preservation of life and of such interests as are determined by the 
foreign policy of our Nation, As herein used the term is understood 
in its inost comprehensive sense, and all the successive steps taken in 
the development of a small war and the varying degrees of force 
applied under various situations are presented. 

6. The assistance rendered in the affairs of another state may vary 
from a peaceful act such as the assignment of an administrative assist- 
ant, which is certainly nonmilitary and not placed under the classifi- 
cation of small wars, to the establishment of a complete military gov- 
ernment . supported by an active combat force. Between these ex- 
tremes may be found an infinite number of forms of friendly asastance 
or intervention wliich it is almost impossible to classify under a lim- 
ited number of individual types of operations. 

c. Small wars vary in degrees from simple demonstrative operations 
to military intervention in the fullest sense, short of war. They are 
not limited in their size, in the extent of their theater of operations 
nor their cost in property, money, or lives. The essence of a small 
war is its purpose and the circumstances surrounding its inception and 
conduct, tlie character of either one or all of the opposing forces, and 
the nature of the operations themselves. 

The ordinary expedition of the M Corps which does not 
inwive a major^e a first-rate power 
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may be termed a small war. It is this type of routine active foreign 
duty of the Marine Corps in which this manual is primarily inter- 
ested. Small wars represent the normal and frequent operations of 
the Marine Corps, During about 85 of the last 100 years, the Marine 
Corps has heen engaged in small wars in different parts of the 
world. The Marine Corps has landed troops 180 times in 37 coun- 
tries from 1800 to 1934. Every year during the past 36 years since 
the Spanish'Americaii War, the Marine Corps has been engaged in 
active operations in the field. In 1^9 tlie Marine Corps had two- 
thirds of its personnel employed on expeditionary or other foreign 
or sea duty outside of tlie continental limits of the United States. 

1-2. Classes of small wars Most of the small wars of the 
United States have resulted from the obligation of the Government 
under the spirit of the Monroe Doctrine and have been undertaken 
to suppress lawlessness or insurrection. Punitive expeditions may 
be resorted to in some instances, but campaigns of conquest are con- 
trary to tlie policy of the Government of tlie United States. It is 
the duty of our statesmen to define a policy relative to international 
relationships and provide the military and naval establishments with 
the means to carry it into execution. With this basis, the military 
and na.val authorities may act intelligently in the preparation of 
their war plans in close coopei^ation with the statesman. There is 
mutual dependence and responsibility which calls for the highest 
qualities of statesmanship and military leadership. The initiative 
devolves upon the statesmen. 

5. The legal and military features of each small war present dis- 
tinctive characteristics which make the segregation of ail of them 
into fixed classifications an extremely difficult problem. There are 
so many combinations of conditions that a simple classification of 
small wars is possible only when one is limited to specific features 
in his study, i. e., according to their legal aspects, their miUtary or 
naval features, whether active combat was engaged in or not, and 
many other considerations. 

1-3; Some legal aspects of small wars.— a. According to inter- 
national law, as recognized by the leading nations of the world, a 
nation may protect, or demand protection for, its citizens and their 
property wherever situated. The President of the United States as 
the Chief Executive is, under the Constitution, primarily charged with 
the conduct of foreign relations, including the protection of the lives 
and property of United States citizens abroad, save insofar as the 
Constitution expressly vests a part of these fimctions in some. other 
branch of the Government (For example, the participation of the 
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Stnuite in the making of tmlies.) It lias b(?i'n an unbroken policy of 
the President of the United States so to interpret tltcir lowers, be<riu- 
uin|C^ with the time of President Jefferson down to the present with 
the exception of President Buchanan. 

b. The following perthieut extracts from U. S. Navy Regulations 
are cited : 

On oconsiou where injury to the Uiiitwl gtatt's or to eitiKens thereof i*? com- 
mitted or tlrreatcned, in violation of th« principles of international law or treaty 
right, the CoiiinuiiKler In Cl»»e£ shall consult with tlte diplomatic representative 
or consul of the tJnited States and tnke such steps a-s the grnvity of the eiuse 
(lemnnd^ reporting immediutely to the Seeretarj* of the Navy all the facts. The 
responsibility for any action taken l>y a navul foree. however, rests wholly upon 
the commanding officer thereof, 

The use of force ajrainst a foreign and friendly state, or against anyone within 
the territories thereof, is iilega!. The riglit. of iJelf-in-es>er\atioii, however, is a 
right which belongs to .states as well as to inclividuiils, and in the case of states 
it includes the protection of the state, its honor, and its possessions, and liv(-s 
and propfM-ty of its citiiM^ns against arbitrary violenm actual or inipeudiug^. 
whereby the state or its citisseas may stiflfer irreimrable injury. Tlie conditions 
calling tor the application of the right of self-preservation cannot l»e defined 
beforehand, hat must be left to the sound jiulgiaeut of responsible officers, who 
are to perform their duties in this resiieet with all iwssible oare ami f or l)ea ranee. 
In no case shall force be exercised in time of imm; otherwise thaw as an applica- 
tion of the right of self-preservation as aliove dettned. It nmst ha used only ag 
a last resort, and then only to the extent which is absolutely necessary to at«oiH- 
plish tt»e end rwiuired. It can never be exercised witii a view to iafiietlng punish- 
ment for acts already committed. 

Whenever, in the application of the alwve-metitioned prUKriplts. it shall l>e- 
conie necessary to land an armed force in foreign territory on occasion of iwiitietil 
distttrlMmce where the local atithorities are iniable to give udecinate protection 
to life and property, the assent of siich anthoritles, or of some one of them, shtiil 
first lie olitained, if it can be done without liwijudlce to the interests involved 
Due to tlie ease with which the Navy Departmwit cati l)e eonnntniicated from 
all parts of tiie world, no commander in ciiief. Hag othcer, or conitiian<Ung ofllcer 
shall issue an tUtiniatuin to tbe representative of any foreign government, or 
demand the performance of any .service from any such representative that nmst 
be executed within a limited time, without first communicating with the Navy 
Department except in extreme casea where 8«ch action is necessary to Mive life. 
(U. S. Navy Rcgnlations. Nit. 722, 728, and 724.) 

c. The nse of the forces of the United States in foi-eij^n countries 
to protect the lives and property of American citizens resident in 
those countries does not necessarily constitute an act of war, and is, 
therefore, not e<iuivalent to a declaration of war. The President, aa 
(jhief executive of the nation, charged with the responsibility of the 
lives and property of United StMes citizen* abroad, has the authority 
to use the forces of the United States to secure such protection in 
foreign countries. . . 
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<l. Tim history of (lio United Sit\U'M shows that in spite of tlw 
varying trend of tiie fortngii [KiHcy of succeeding administrations, 
this Goverrunent lui.s intt?r|>oscd or intorvened in the affairs of other 
stttt<?s wittv remarkable regularity, and it may be anticipated that the 
H'Aim gmmul [iromUire will \m followed in the future. It is well that 
the United States rimy l>e prepared for any emergency which may 
(X'cur whether it is th« n\svilt of cither financial or physical disaster, 
or SfK-iii! nnoJntion ul home or abi'oad. Insofar as thes© conditions 
can b© predictetl, and afj tlKNse plans a!«l preparations can Im und«r- 
taken, the United States should be roady for either of these em€r- 
geiicies witli stnifcjnriciil luid tactical plims. pr^^liniinary preparations, 
orgariization, tKjuii>in«>nt, e<lucation, and training, 

1-4. Functions of headquarters Marine Corps.— Small wars, 
generally Iwiiig ilie oxcf ntioii of tho respoTisibilit ies of (he President 
in protecting American interests, life, and pro|)erty abroad, are there- 
foi-e <i!<inducted in a maiuUT different from major warfare. In small 
wars, diplomacy lias itnt ceased to fu!K'(i<in and tlie State Department 
exerci.ses u constant and controlling influence over the military opera- 
tions. The very inception of small wars, as a rule, is an official act 
of th<* Chief Executive who iwrsonally gives instructions without 
action of Congress. 

6. The President, who lias hmn informed of a given situation in 
jsome forciign courdry tluongh the usual agencies at his disposal, makes 
the decision <X)rjci?riiing interventiors. In appiopriate cases this deci- 
i?i<m is !e<>mi«unicat«d to the Secretary of the Navy. The £!esnior naval 
ofli(x?r pii>^ent in th<» vicinity of the disturbance may then lx> diriftcted 
to send hiiij landing force ashore, or given authority to do sf) at hi.s 
discrt^tipn ; the Marine Coi-ps inuy be ordered to lia%'e an expeditionary 
for<!« ready to pnx'Wfl overseas wdth the niininnuii delay. These 
instructions are corunnniicated to the Marine Corps via the Secretary 
of the Navy or A-^sistant Secretary. Frecjuer>tly a definitti number of 
men isi called for and not a military organization ; for example, 50() 
tmn (not oiw battalion). It is desirable, however, tliat a deifinite mili- 
tary organization which approximates the required strenptih and chair- 
actei*itjtj(?^ for a(;coiripUshing the mission be^ sfKH'ified, such as one 
; infalit^ry battali^^ oiu' infantry regiment (plus one motor transport 
plftttKWi ) , etc, -Hie word often conies very sudtlenly and calls lor the 
imrmkiiM^^^^c^^^^^^^ the fprces, ready to take passage on a 

flertaiil transp be made available at a given time and 

place. Cteiuirany there are no oth€»r instructions than that the f<irce 
vslniU r^p0rt to '^^ * "the Co««nander Special Service Squad- 
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ron," for example. Tliereupon Headquarters Marine Corps designates 

the force, its per>sonnel, organization, arms, and equipment; all nec- 
essary stores ai*e provided and orders issued for the coxvimanding officer 
of the force to report iri i)em)n or by dispatch to the SOP or other au- 
thority in the distvu^bed area. With the present organized Fleet 
Marine Force ready for movement at a moment's notice, the Marine 
Corps now has available a highly trained and well equipped expedi- 
tionary force for use in small wars, tlius eliminating in a large measure 
the former practice of hastily organizing and equipping sucli a force 
when the emergency arose. Accompanying these simple organization 
and movement orders are the monograph, maps, and other pertinent in- 
telligence data of the disturbed area, to the extent that such informa- 
tion is on file and can be prepared for delivery to the Force Commander 
within the time limit. Thereafter Headquarters confines itself to the 
administrative details of the personnel replacements and the necessary 
supply of the force in the field . 

c. The operations of the Force are directed by the Office of the Naval 
Operations direct or through the local naval Commander if he is senior 
to the Force Commander- 

1-5. Phases of small wars. — a. Small wars seldom develop in 
accordance with any stereotyped procedure. Certain phases of those 
listed belovr may be absent in one situation ; in another they may be 
combined and undertaken simultaneously ; in still others one may find 
that the sequence of events or phases may be altered. 

The actual operations of small wars may be arbitrarily divided into 
five phases as follows : : 

phase 1. Initial (demonstration or landing and action of vanguard. 
Phase 2. The arrival of reenforcements and general military operations in 
the field. 

Phase 3. Assamptiou of control of executive agencies, and «ooi)eratiou with 

the l^slative and judicial agencies. 
Phase 4. Routine police fonetions. 
Plhase 5. Withdiawal from the Theater of Orierations. 

&. First 7>/ta»e.— -Initial demonstration or landing and action of van- 
guard. 

(1) One of the most common characteristics of the small wars of t;he 
United States is that its forces "dribble in" to the countries in which 
they intervene. This is quite natural in view of the national policy of 
the government. It is not at war vcith the neighboring state ; it pro- 
poses no aggression or seizure of territory ; its piirpose is friendly and 
it wishes to accomplish its objectives with as, little military display 
as possible with a view to gaining the lasting friendship of the inhabit 
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tamts of th« country. Thus our (iovcrnmfnt is <>l)sprved einlfavoring 
to ftciconiplii^h it^seind with ( he ntinimuin df troop?^, in fact, with not hing 
more than n clcnionstnUion of forc<' if (but is that is tiwes?iary and 
i;t?asonabiy suifici«nt. Tl»is JKjlicy i« (?«rrie(l on thron<rh<mt the cam- 
(mign mid r(rt»)ifotT«{ineiits jire a<l<led by "dribh^tr^.*'^ so many companies, 
or a battalion, or a rvg^iment at a time, nntil the force is large* enoujrli 
to accOinplish its mission <»r until its its peacetime limitations in person- 
nel havek«n reached, EvtMi after landing, instructions prol)!ddy will 
be HK-eived not to exert any jdiysical force unless it hwonies absolutely 
necessary, and then only to the niininnnn ne<'ess»ry fo accomplish its 
|Mirp<*se, Thm orders rnay Ix* receivefi not to fire on irtx^gulars unless 
fired «jfH>a; iuMructious may be isffued not to fire u|><jn irregtilar groups 
if \vomen are- present M*ith them even though it is known that armed 
worneri accompany the irreguhui>. 

(2) During the initial phaffc small numbers of troops may be sent 
ashoitj to assume the initiative, as a tlcuionstratiori to indicate a deter- 
mination to control llio sil nation, and to |)n»{);»re the way for any 
troops to follow. This vartgiuud is generally composed of marine 
detndimeuts or njixexl forces of murines and sailors from ships at the 
critical }K)itds. Owing to its limited j>ei^nnel the action of the 
vanguard will: often l>e restricted to aft active defense after seizing a 
critical ait* «iUeh as an important seafwrt. or other city, the capital of 
a country or disttirlMHl tnvnH of Hroited extent. 

<?. Second ph4m,'^T\\Vi arrival of reeuforcetments and general mili- 
tary operations in the, field. 

During this jwriod the theater of o|>erations is divided into areas 
and imxm are assigned f<u" each. Such forcxis should l>e sufficiently 
strong to SeisM^ hold t he most im|H>rt4int city in the ar«a asBigned 
and to Ih* able to s<Mid cotrdiat patrols in all diiwtions. If certain 
neutral zoiies have not iH-eu de^igiiatwl in the fii-st |»hase, it- may be 
done at this tinu^ if deented advisable. DiuMtig this pluise the organic 
zation of a natiw uiilitaty and j)ol ice force is undertaken. In order 
(o releast* i^hips' per,sonn<d to tlieir normal functions afloat, such im- 
fiuimnd am returned to tlieir ships a« soon as they can Im^ relieved by 
troops of the ex[W*ditionary fom». 

d. Third />/i/M<'?.— As8iuni>tton ot control of executive agencies, and 
coo( Miration with the legislative ajul jttdicial agencies. 

If th(i mtfjti^ums ill phaH<j 2 do not hririg decif^ivf^ results, it may l)e 
necessary to W^rt to more thorougli measuim This may involve the 
eBtabltshment of military gtjvernment or martial law in varying de- 
grtje fmu minor authority to complete control of t!ie principal ageu- 
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cies of the native government : it will involve the further strengthen- 
ing of our forces by reenforcements. More detachments will be sent 
out to take other important localities; more active and thorough 
patrolling will be undertaken ; measures will be taken to intercept the 
vital su[)ply and suppoii: cliarinels of the opposing factions and to 
break the resistance to law and order by a combination of effort of 
physical and moral means. During this period the marines carry the 
burden of most of the patrolling. Xative troops, su[>ported by ma- 
rines, are increasnigly employed as early as practicable in order that 
these native agencies may assume their proi^er i-esiKJnsibility for re- 
storing law and oi-der in their own country as an agency of their gov- 
ernment. 

e. Fourth phme, — Routine police functions. (1) After continued 
pressure of the measures in phase three, it is presiuned that sooner or 
later regular forces will subdue the lawless elements. Military police 
functions and judicial authority, to the extent that they have been 
assumed by our military forces, are gradually returned to the native 
agencies to which they j>roperly belong. 

(2) Our military forces must not assume any judicial responsibility 
over local inhabitants beyond that expressly provided by proper au- 
thority. The judicial powers of commanders of detached posts must 
be clearly defined in orders from superior authority. Furthermore, as 
long as the judicial authority rests squarely upon the shoulders of the 
civil authorities, the military forces should continually impress and 
indoctrinate them with their ix^ponsibiiity while educating the peoi^le 
in this respect Each situation presents certain characteristics pecu- 
liar to itself; in one instance officers were clothed with almost un- 
limited military authority within the law and our treaty rights; in 
another, less authority was exercised er the population ; and in the 
third instance the forces of occupation had absolutely no judicial au- 
thority. The absence of such authority is often a decided handicap to 
forces of occupation in the discliarge (;f tlieir responsibilities. If the 
local judicial system is weak, or broken down entirely, it is better to 
endow the military authorities with temporai-y and legal judicial 
powers in order to avoid embarrassing situations which may I'esult 
from illegal assumptiorx. 

(3) During this phase the marines act as a reserve in support of the 
native forces and are actively employed only in grax^e emergencies^ 
The marines are successively withdrawn to the larger centers, thus 
affording abetter meih? for caring for the health, coinfprt, and recre- 
ation of : the eommand^ : 
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/. Fifth ;>A«^se,- Withdrawal from i\w theater of oiwrations. 
FituiHy, when ord*»r is rt?*tom.l, or when (ho resixjusibk' native agencies 
are pr<^[>!uml to hand U» the situation witliout other supiK>rt. tlie troops 
an* \vit]i(ini%vii upon orders from higher authority. This process is 
progrt-ssivc from the hack coimtrv or intt'rior oiitwjird, in the n^verse 
ortler to the entry into the country. After evucuutioii of the forces of 
intfrv€>ntion, a t^gfntion Guard, which assumes the usiuil functions 
of KU<^}t H detachment, may be left in tlie capital. 

Summary.— «, Since the World \\h\v tliere has been a tlood 
of lit«rat«!X» cUtaling with the old pi inciples ilhistratfd and the new 
tecImiqu<Mlevelo|K>d \\\ tliat wai-: Imt tlii're always liavc Iwen and ever 
will \m other wars of an altogether djfh'»XM»t kind, undertaken in very 
clitTerent theaters of o|)erations and requiriufj: entiiely different 
methods fnun tliose <tf (h*- M'oi-ld Wwr. Such aro the small wars 
which aredescribHi in thifi manual. 

h. Theit* if? a sad hu-k of nut horitat ive texts on t he na'tlifnls employed 
in small Wiirn, H<)\%c\vi\ tlu'ie is probably no military or<j;aiiization 
of the size of the U. S. Marine Cori>s in the world whicli has liud as 
much practical es:i>t!rit>n<« in this kind of combat. This experience 
has ten gained almost entirely in sttUiU wars against p(M)rly brgattiised 
and equipind nat!V€v irreguhu'Si iWith all the practical advantages 
we ^njoyecl hi thc^- waiis, that exjj^rience must not lead to an under- 
estimate of the inodern irregular, supplied with modern arms and 
equipment. If marines liave W^ouje accustomed to easy victories 
ovef irwgulai^ in tht* past, they must now prepare themselves for the 
iticrease(l effort which will necessary to insure victory in the future. 
The future opponent n»ay be as well armed as they are; he vfiU Imj 
ahl« to concentrate « nutnerical superiority against isolated detach- 
tnenis at the time and place he chooses; as in the past he will have a 
thorough kriowledge of the traiU, the country, and die inhabitants; 
and he will have tlic inherent ability to withstand all the natural ob- 
stacles, Buch as climate »n<l disease, to a greater extent than a white 
man, Alt the«e natural advantages, couibinirig |)rimitive cunning and 
modern armauient, will weigh heavily in the balance against the ad- 
vantage of the marine forctis in organization, equipuu;nt, inteili^^ence, 
and discipline, if a careless audacity i^ i>crmitted to warp g<XKl 

<?. ^Uthough jm^^^^^ present a special problem requiring par- 

ticuintr tactical j^^^^ imrautabie principles of 

war renuun the baM^ of themis oj^^^^ and r<i<iuir« the greatest 
ingenuity in theii' application; As a regular war never takes exactly 
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the form of any of its predecessors, so, even to a greater degree is each 
small war somewhat different from anything whicli has preceded it. 
One must ever be on guard to prevent his views Wcoming fixed as to 
procedure or methods. Small wars demand the highest type of leader- 
ship directed by intelligence, resourcefuhiess, and ingGiuiity. Small 
wars are conceived in uncertainty, are conducted often with precarious 
responsibility and doubtful authority, under indeterminate orders 
lacking specific instructions. 

d. Formulation of foreign policy in our form of government is not a 
function of the military. Relations of the United States with foreign 
states are controlled by the executive and legishitive branches of the 
Government. These policies are of course binding upon the foices of 
intervention, and in the absence of more specific instructions, the com- 
mander in the field looks to them for guidance. For this reason all 
officers should familiarize themselves with current policies. A knowl- 
edge of the history of inten^entions, and the display of force and 
otlier measures short of war employed by our Government in the past, 
are essential to thorough comprehension of our relations with foreign 
states insofar as these matters are concerned. 
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1-^7. The basis of the strategy. — a. Tlu; iiiilitai'3^ strategy of small 
wars is more directly associated witli the political stratci^y of tLo 
campaign than is the case in major operations. In the latter case, war 
is undertaken only as a last i-esort after all diplomatic means of 
adjusting differences have failed and the military commander's objec- 
tive ordinarily becomes the enemy's armed forces. 

h. Diplomatic agencies usually conduct negotiations with a view to 
arriving at a peaceful solution of the problem on a basis compatible 
with both national honor and treaty stipulations. Although the out- 
come of such negotiations often results in a friendly settlement, the 
military forces should be prepared f or the possibility of an ui^ favorable 
termination of the proceedings. The mobilization of armed forces 
constitutes a highly effective weapon for forcing the opponent to ac- 
cede to national demands without resort to war. When a time limit 
for peaceful settlement is prescribed by ultimatun:^ the military-na^ml 
forces must be prepared to initiate operations upon ejqpiratiori of the 
time limit. 

c. In small wars, either diplomacy has not been exhausted or the 
party that opposes the settlement of the political question cannot be, 
reached diplomatically. Small war situations are usually a phase, of, 
or an operation taking place concurrently with, diplomatic effort. 
The political authorities do not relinquish active participation in the 
negotions and they ordinarily continue to exert considerable influeuce 
on the military campaign. The military leader in such operations 

: thus finds himself limiieil to certain lines of sictipn as to the strategy 
and even as to the tactics of the campaign.^ This feature has been so 
marked in past operations, that marines have been referred to as State 

|l)epartment ita^pis in^ small wars.; In certiiii cases of this kind the^ 
State Department has even dictated the size of the force to be sent to 
the theater of operations. The State Department materially influ- 
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ences the strategy and tactics by ordei-s and instructions w)uch are 
promulgated through the Navy Department or through diplomatic 

representatives. 

State Department officials represent the Government in foreign 
countries. The force generally nearest at hand to back up the author- 
ity of these agents is the Navy. In such operations the Navy is per- 
forming its normal function, and has, as a component part of its 
organization, the Fleet Marine Force, organized, equipped, and trained 
to perform duty of this iiiitiire. After the Force has landed, the com- 
mander afloat generally influences the operations only to the extent 
necessary to insure their control and direction in accordance with the 
policy of the instructions tliat he lias received from higher authority. 
He supports and coojierates with the Force to the limit of his ability. 
In the latter stages of the operation the local naval commander may 
relinquish practically all control in order to carry out routine duties 
elsewhere. In such ease the general operations plan is directed by, or 
through, the office of the Naval Operations in Washington. 

e. Wars of intervention have two classifications ; intervention in tlie 
internal, or intervention in the external affairs of another state. In- 
tervention in the internal affairs of a state may be undertaken to 
restore order, to sustain governmental authority, to obtain redress, or 
to enforce the fulfilment of obligations binding between the two states. 
Intervention in the external affairs of a state may be the result of a 
treaty which autliorizes one state to aid anotlier as a matter of political 
expediency, to avoid more serious consequences when the interests of 
other states are involved, or to gain certain advantages not obtainable 
otherwise. It may be simply an intervention to enforce certain opin- 
ions or to propagate certain doctrines, principles, or standards. For 
example, in these days wlum pernicious propaganda is employed to 
spread revolutionary doctrines, it is conceivable that the United States 
might intervene to prevent tlie development of i)olitical disafl:ectiou 
which thi-eatens the overthrow of a friendly state and indirectly in- 
fluences our own security. 

1-8, Nature of the operations.-— a. Irregular troops may disre- 
gard, in part or entirely, International Law and the Rules of Land 
Warfare in their conduct of hostilities. Commanders in the field 
must be prepared to protect themselves against practices and methods 
of cbinbat not sanctioned l»y the Rules of War. 

Frequently irregulars kill and rob peaceful citizens in order to 
obtain supplies which are then secreted in remote strongholds. Sei- 
zure; or destruction of such sources of supply is an important factor 
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in reducing their means of resistance. Such methods of operation 
must be studied and adapted to the psychological reaction they will 
produce upon the opponents. Interventions or occupations are usu- 
ally peaceful and altruistic. Accordingly, the methods of procedure 
must rigidly conform to this purpose ; but when forced to resort to 
arms to carry out the object of the intervention, the operation must 
be pursued energetically and expeditiously in order to overcome the 
resistance as quickly as possible. 

c. The campaign plan and strategy must be adapted to the char- 
acter of tlie people encountered. National policy and the precepts 
of civilized procedure demand that our dealings with other {KJOples 
be maintained on a high-moral plan. However, the military strategy 
of the campaign and the tactics employed by the commander in the 
field must be adapted to tlie situation in order to accomplish the 
mission without delay. 

d After a study lias licen made of the people who will oprK)se the 
intervention, the strategical plan is evolved. The military strategical 
plan should include those means which will accomplish the purpose 
in view quickly and completely. Strategy should attempt to gain 
psychological ascendancy over the outlaw or insurgent element prior 
to hostilities. Remembering the political mission which dictates the 
military strategy of small wars, one or more of the following basic 
modes of procedure may be decided upon, depending upon the situa- 
tion: 

(1) Attempt to attain the aims of the interveTitioii by a simple, 
clear, and forceful declaration of the position and intention of the 
occupying force, this without threat or promise. 

(2) By a demonstration of the power which could be emplbyed to 
carry out these intentions. 

(3) The display of the naval or military force within the areii 
involved. 

(4) The actual application of armed force. During the transitory 
stage or prior to active military operations, care should be taken to 
avoid the commission of any acts that niigVit precipitate a breach. 
Once armed force is resorted to, it should be applied with determina- 
tion and to the extent i-equired by the situation. Situations may 
develop so rapidly that the transition fiom negotiations to the use 
of armed force gives the commander little or no time to exert his 
influence through the use of the methods niientioried in subparagrax)hs 
(2) and (3) above. 

e. The strategy of this type of warfare will be strongly influenced 
by the probable nature of the contemplated oi)eration& In regular 
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w«rfur<? tiic (kcision will be gained on knowij fronts and probably 
limited theaters of o{X?rati(Mis; but in small wurs no cUsfiiied battle 
front exists aiid the tbeiitcr of the operations nuiy lie the wliole length 
and breadth of the land. While ojierutions are carried out in one 
ar««, other hostiU) eleinents may be causing serious havoc in another. 
T1h> uiicertuinty of tlie situation may require iVi<> establishmont of 
dt'tachoil jiosts wjtljin small areas. Thu^; ilje regidar forces may b« 
widc^ly dis[>ersed and probably will oiitnumlKfred in sonic areas 
l»y iho hostile forces. This requires that tlio Force oi'ganized with 
a view to inobility and flexibility, and tliat tlie troops Ihj liigliiy 
traine<l is* tiie use of their S})ecial weapons as well as proper 
utilization of terniin. 

/. 'I'hose ^%ho lia\'e particii)ated in snuiU \\ai\s agree tViat these 
ojjerations find an appropriate place in the art of war. Irre^dar 
wHrfarc between two well-armed and weli-dis(;i|)liiK!d forces will 
open u}) iv larger field for surprise, deeeption, ambuscades, etc., than 
is possible in regular warfare. 

1-9. ISatlonal war.-~«. In small wars it can be expected that 
liostile fences in occupitxl territory will employ gueriUa warfare 
iis a means of gaining their end. Accounts of recent revolutionary 
njovements, local or general, in various parts of the world indicate 
that young tuen of 18 or 20 years of age take active parts as organ- 
izers in thes<^ disturbaiiGCS. Consequently, in campaigns of this nature 
tiie Fortre will be exposed to the action of this young and vig- 
orou.s element. Rear installations and linos of comirnniications will 
l;>e threatened. Movements will be retarded by arnlmscafles and barred 
defiles J and every detachment presenting a t^^npting target will i)e 
harasstKl or attacked. In warfare of this kind, members of native 
f(nx"e« will sud<len!y iKKonie innocent peasant wor keri^ when it suits 
tlieir fancy and convetuence. In aildition, the For<rc will be handi- 
capped by partisans, who constantly and accurately inform native 
forces <iif our movements. The population will Ixr hoiieycomlx^d with 
hostile sympathiasers J making it difficult to procure reliable infonna- 
tion. Such di0iculty will result either from the dweit used by hostile 
S'ymi>atlji)K^rs and agents, o^' from tlie intimidation of friendly natives 
upon whom reliance ini^ht be placed to gain information. 

h. In cases of lW«?ies tih m problem becomes particularly 

difficult. This is especially trufe i^hen the people are suppoft<!!d bj" 
a niicleus of distjipliiied and irainc^^ professional soldiers. This com- 
bination i>t soldier anji inwi^id presents serious oppb^itj^ict 
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to every move attempted by the Fovcg ; even the uoncombatants con- 
spire for the defeat of the Force. 

(?, Opposition becomes more formidable when the terrain is diffi- 
cult, and the resistance increases as the Force moves inland from 
its bases. Every native is a potential clever opponent who knows 
tlio country, its trails, resources, and o!)stacles, and who has friends 
and sympathizers on every hand. The Force may be obliged to move 
cautiously. Operations are based on information which is at best 
unreliable, while the natives enjoy continuous and accurate informa- 
tion. The Force after long and fatiguing marches fails to gain con- 
tact and probably finds only a deserted camp, while their opponents, 
still enjoying the initiative, are able to withdraw or concentrate 
strong forces at advantageous places for the purpose of attacking lines 
of communication, convoys, depots, or outposts. 

d. It will be difficult and hazardous to wage war successfully under 
such circumstances. Undoubtedly it will require time and adequate 
forces. The occupying force must be strong enough to hold all the 
strategical points of the country, protex^^t its communications, ahd at 
the same time furnish an operating force sufficient to overcome the 
opposition wherever it appears. Again a simple display of force 
may be sufficient to overcome resistance. While curbing the passions 
of tlie people, courtesy, friendliness, justice, and firmness should be 
exhibited, 

e. The difficulty is sometimes of an economical, political, or social 
nature and not a military problem in origin. In one recent campiligh 
the situation was an internal political problem ifi oirigiii, but it had 
developed to such a degree that foreign national interests were af- 
fected ; simple orderly processes could no longer be applied when it 
had outgrown the local means of control. In another instance the 
problem was economic and social; great tracts of the richest land 
were controlled and owned by foreign interests; this upset the natu- 
ral order of things; the admission of cheap foreign labor with lower 
standards of living created a social condition among the people which 
should have been remedied by orderly means before it reached a 
crisis. 

/. The application of purely military measures may not, by itself 
restore peace and orderly government because the fundamental causes 
of the condition of unrest may be economic, political^ or social. Th^se 
conditions may have originated years ago and in many cases have! ' 
been permitted to develop freely without any attempt to apply cor-^ 
rectWe mea^Ure& An^^^^ finally develops when condi- 
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tions have reached a stage that is beyond contix)! of the civil authori- 
ties and it is too late for diplomatic adjustnient. Tlie solution of 
such problems being basically a political adjustment, tlie military 
measures to be applied must be of secondary importance and should 
be applied only to such extent as to permit the continuation of peace- 
ful corrective measures. 

5'. The initial problem is to restore peace, Tliere may be many 
economic and social factors involved, pertaining to the administrative, 
executive, and judicial functions of the government. These are com- 
pletely beyond military power as such unless some form of military 
government is included in the campaign plan. Peace and industry 
cannot be restored permanently without appropriate provisions for 
the economic welfare of the people. Moreover, productive industry 
cannot be fully restoi-ed until there is peace. Coiiseqiiently. the 
remedy is found in emphasizing the corrective measures t() taken 
in order to pemiit the orderly return to normal conditi<)n.s. 

A. In general, the plan of action slates tiie military measures to be 
aj)plied, inchiding the part the forces of occupation will play in the 
economic and social solution of the problem. The same consideration 
must be given to the part to be played by local government and 
the civil population^ The efforts of the different agencies must be 
cooperative and coordinated to the attainment of the common end. 

*. Preliminary estimates of the situation form the basis of plans 
to meet probable situations and should be prepared as far in advance 
as practicable. They should thereafter be modified and developed as 
new situations arise. 
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1-lQ. Foreword,— a. While it is inipmbsiMe that a knowledge of 
psychology will make any change in the fundamentals of the con- 
duct of small wars, it will, howev^er, lead to a raoi-e intelligent appli- 
cation of the principles Avhicli v,e now follow more or less uncon- 
sciously through custom established by our predecessors. 

b. Psychology has always played an import-ant part in war. This 
knowledge was important in ancient wars of masses ; it Ixiconies more 
so on the modern battlefield, with widely dispersed forces and the 
complexity of many local operations by small groui^, or even indi- 
viduals, making up the sum total of the operation. In fonner times 
the mass of enemy troops, like our own, was visible to and under the 
immediate control of its leaders. Now troops are dispersed in battle 
and not readily visible, and we must understand the i>sychology of 
the individual, who operates beyond the direct conti-ol of his 
superiors, 

(?. This difficulty of immediate control and personal influence is 
even more pronounced and impoi tant in small wars, on account of the 
decentralized nature of these optirations. This fact is further em- 
phasized because in the small wai-s w^e are dealing not only with our 
own forces, but also w^ith the civil population which frequently con- 
tains elements of doubtful or antagonistic sentiments. The very 
nature of our own policy and attitude toward the opposing forces and 
normal contacts with them enable the personnel of our Force to 
^CTire material advantages through the knowledge and application 
of psychological principles. 

d. This knowlesdge does not come naturally to the average individual, 
A study of men and human nature supplemented by a thorough knowl- 
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oflge of psychology should enable those faced with concrete situations 
of this type to avoid the ordinary mistakes. The application of the 
principles of psychology in small wars is quite diiferent from tlieir 
normar application in major warfare or even in troop leadership. 
The aim is not to develop a belligerent spirit in our men but rather 
one of caution and steadiness. Instead of employing force, one strives 
to accomplish the purpose by diplomacy. A Force Commander who 
gains his objective in a small war without firing a shot has attained 
far greater success than one who resorted to the use of arms. Wlxile 
endeavoring to avoid the infliction of physical harm to any nsitive, 
there is always the necessity of preventing, as far as possible, any 
casualties among our own troops. 

e. This is the policy with which our troops are indoctrinated; a 
policy which governs throughout the period of intervention and finds 
exception only in those situations where a resort to arms and the exer- 
cise of a belligerent spirit are necessary. This mixture of combined 
peaceful and warlike temperament, where adapted to any single oper- 
ation, demands an application of psychology beyond the requirements 
of regular warfare. Our troops at the same time are dealing with a 
strange people whose racial origin, and whose social, political, physical 
and mental characteristics may be different from any before en- 
countered. 

/. The motive in small wars is not material destruction. It is usu- 
ally a project dealing with the social, economic^ and po]iti(\al develop- 
ment of the people. It is of primary importance that the fullest benefit 
be derived from the psychological aspects of the situation. That 
implies^ a serious study of the people, their racial, political, religious, 
and mental development. By analysis and study the reasons for the 
existing emergency may be deduced ; the most practical method of 
solving the problem is to understand the possible approaches thereto 
and the repercussion to be expected from any actions which may be 
contemplated. By this study and the ability to apply correct psyfehd^ 
logical doctrine, many pitfalls may be avoided and the success of the 
undertaking assured. 

The great importance of psychology in small wars must be ap- 
preciated. It is a field of unlimited extent and possibilities, to which 
much time and study should be devoted. It cannot be stated in rules 
and learned like mathematics. Human reactions cannot be reduced 
to an exact science, but there are certain principles which should ^ide 
our conduct. These principles are deduced by studying the history 
of the people and are mastered only by experience in their practical 
applicati<m. 
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1-11. Characteristics.— The correct application of tlie principles 

of psychology to any given situation requires a knowledge of the tra its 
peculiar to the persons with whom wo are dealing. The individual 
cluiracteristics as well as the national psychology are subjects for in- 
tensive study. This subject assumes increasing importance in nnnor 
operations. A failure to use tact when required or lack of firmness 
at a crucial moment might readily precipitate a situation that could 
have been avoided had the commander been familiar with the customs, 
religion, morals, and education of those with whom he Avas dealing, 

1-12. Fundamental considerations.— The resistance to an inter- 
vention com<?s not only from those under arms but also ivom those 
furnishing material or moral support to the opposition. Sapping the 
strength of the actual or potential hostile ranks by the judicious ap- 
plication of psychological principles may be just as effective as battle 
casualties. The particular methods and extent of the application of 
this principle will vary widely with the situation. Some of the fun- 
damental policies applicable to almost any situation are: 

1. Social fiitstoms such us class distinctions, dress, and similar items 
should be recognized and receive due consideration. 

2. Political affiliations or the appeariuice of political favoritism 
should be avoided; while a thorough knowledge of the political sittia- 
tion is essential, a strict nctitrality in such matters should be observed. 

3. A respect for religious customs. 

Indifference in all the above matters can only be regarded as a lack 
of tact. 

1-18. Revolutionary tendencies.— «. In tlie past, most of our in- 
terventions lia ve taken place when a revolution was in full force or 
when the spirit of revolution was rampant. In view of these condi- 
tions (\vhich are so often encountered in small wars) it may be well to 
consider briefly some of the characteristics of revolutions. 

6. The knowledge of the people at any given moment of history 
involves an undei-standing of their environment, and above all, their 
past. The influence of racial psychology on the destiny of a peoi>le 
appears plainly in the history of those subject to per};x^tual revolutions. 
Wlien composed largely of mixed races— that is to say, of individuals 
whose diverse heredities have dissociated their ancestral characterise 
ticsH-thosc populations present a special problem. This class is al- 
ways difficult to govern, if not ungovernable, owing to the absence of 
a fixed character. On the other hand, sometimes a people who have 
bee]i under a rigid form of government may affeiet the most violent 
revolutions. Not having succeeded in dewloping progressively, or in 
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adapting themselves to changes of environment, they are likely to 
react violently when such adaptation becomes inevitable. 

0. Kevolution is the tenn generally applied to sudden political 
changes, but the expression may be employed to denote any sudden 
transformation whether of beliefs, ideas, or doctrines. In most cases 
the basic causes are economic. Political revolutions ordinarily result 
ivom real or fancied grievances, existing in the minds of some few 
men, but many other causes may produce them. The word "discon- 
tent" sums them up. As soon as discontent becomes general a party 
is formed which often becomes strong enough to offer resistance to the 
government. The success of a revolution often depends on gaining 
the assistance or neutrality of the regular armed forces. However, it 
sometimes happens that the movement commences without tlie knowl- 
edge of tlie armed forces; but not infrequently it has its very ince{:>tion 
within these forces, devolutions may take place in the capital, and 
by contagion spread through the cotuitry. In other instances the gen- 
eral disaifection of the people takes concrete form in some place remote 
from the capital, and when it has gathered momentum moves on the 
capital. 

d. The rapidity with which a revolution develops is made possible 
by modern communication facilities and publicity methods. Trivial 
attendant circumstances often play highly important roles in con- 
tributing to revolution and must be observed closely and given appro^ 
priate consideration. The fact is that beside the great events of vrhich 
history treats there are the innumerable little facts of daily life vt hich 
the casual observer may fail to see. Tliese facts individually may be 
insignificant. Collectively, their volume and povrer may threaten the 
existence of the government The study of the current history of un- 
stable countries should include the proper evaluation of all human 
tendencies. Local newspapers and current periodicals are probably 
the most valuable sources for the study of present psychological trends 
of various nations. Current writings of many people of different 
classes comprise a history of what the people are doing and thinking 
and the motives for their acts. Thus, current periodicals, newspapers, 
etc., will more accurately portray a cross section of the character of 
the people. In studying the political and psychical trends of a coun- 
try, one must ascertain whether or not all news organs are controlled 
by one political factionj in order to avoid developing an errpnig0u$ 
picture of the situation. 

e. Govemments of ten almiost totally fail to sense the temper of their 
people. ; Th© inability of a goterntnent to comprehend existihg^ ^csbhdi-r 
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tions, coupled with its blind coiifidencf! h\ its own strength, frequently 
results in remarkably weak resistance to attack from witliin, 

/. The outward events of revolutions are always a consequence of 
changes, often unobserved, which have ^onc slowly fonvard in men's 
minds. Any profound understanding of a revolution necessitates a 
knowledge of the mental soil in wliidi the ideas that direct its coui-se 
have to germinate. Clianges in mental attitude arc slow and hardly 
percei)tible ; often they can be seen only by comparing the character 
of the people at the beginning and at the end of a given period. 

(/. A revolution is rarely the result of a widespread conspiracy 
among the people. Usually it is not a movement ^^ hich embraces a 
very large number of people or which calls into play deep economic 
or social motives. Revolutionary armies seldom reach any great size; 
they rarely need to in order to succeed. On the otlier hand, the mili- 
tary force of the government is generally small, ill equipped, and 
l)oorly trained ; not infrequently a part, if not al! of it, proves to be 
disloyal in a political crisis. 

?i. The majority of the people, especially in the rm-al districts, dis- 
like and fear revol utions, wlii<*h often involve forced military service 
for themselves and destruction of their livestock and their farm prod- 
uce. However, they may be so accustomed to misgovemmeut and 
exploitation that concerted effort to check disoixlerly tendencries of 
certain leaders never occurs to them. It is this mass ignorance and 
iiidiiference; ratiieir than any disposition to turbulence in the nation as 
a whole, Ivhich has prevented the establishment of stable government 
in many cases. 

i. Abuses by the oiBcials in power and their oppression of followers 
of the party not in power, are often the seeds of revolution. The 
spirit which causes the revolution arouses little enthusiasm among the 
poor natives at large unless tliey are pei*sonally affected by such 
oppression. The revolution, once started, naturally attnvcts all of the 
malcontents and adventurous elements in the community. The revo- 
lution may include many followers, but its spirit emanates from a few 
leaders. These leaders furnish the gj)ark without whicli there would 
be no explosion. Success depends ui)on the enthusiastic deternii nation 
of those who inspire the movement. Under effective leadersliip the 
mass will be steeped in revolutionary principles, and imbued with a 
submi.ssion to the will of the leader and an enthusiastic energy to per- 
form acts in support thereof. Finally, they feel that they are the 
crusaders for a new deal whi(ih will regenerate the whole country. In 
extremely remote, isolated, and illiterate sections an ediicated revolu- 
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tionary leader may easily lead the inhabitants to believe that they, iu 
tlie act of taking up arms, are actually engaged in repelling invasion. 
Many such ruses are employed in the initial stages and recruiting is 
carried on in this maiinei^ for long periods and the inhabitants are in 
a state of ignorance of the actual situation. 

j. How is this situation to be met? A knowledge of the laws relat- 
ing to the psychology of crowds is indispensible to the interpretation 
of the elements of revolutionary movements, and to their conduct. 
Each individual of the crowd, based on tlie mere fact that he is one of 
many, senses an invincible power which at once nullifies the feeling of 
personal responsibility. This spirit of individual irresponsibility and 
loss of identity must be overcome by preventing the mobilization or 
concentration of revolutionaiy forces, and by close supervision of the 
actions of individuals. 

k. Another element of mob sentiment is imitation. This is par- 
ticularly true in people of a low order of education. Attempt should 
be made to prevent the development of a hero of the revolutionary 
movement, and no one should be permitted to become a martyr to the 
cause. Members of a crowd also display an exaggerated lndei)endence. 

L The method of approaching the problem should be to make revo- 
lutionaiy acts nonpaying or nonbeneficial and at the same time en- 
deavor to remove or remedy the causes or conditions responsible for 
the revolution. One obstacle in dealing with a revolution lies in the 
difficulty of determining the real cause of the trouble. AVhen found, 
it is often disclosed as a minor fault of the simplest nature. Then 
the remedies are also simple. 

m. The opposing forces may employ modern weapons and technique 
adapted to regular organised units, hut the character of the man who 
uses these weapons remains essentially the same as it always was. The 
acts of a man are determined by his character ; and to understand or 
predict the action of a leader or a people their cliaracter must be under- 
stood. Their judgments or decisions are based upon their intelligence 
and experience. Unless a revolutionary leader can be discounte- 
nanced in the eyes of his followers, it may be best to admit such 
leadership* Through him a certain discipline may be exercised which 
will control the actions of a revolutionary army; for without disci- 
pline, people and armies become barbarian hordes. 

n. In general, revolutionary forces are new levies, poorly trained, 
organized, and equipped. Yet they can often be imbued , witli sin 
ardent enthusiasm and are capable of heroism to the extent of giv- 
ing their lives unhesitatingly in support of their beliefs. 
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1-14. Basic instincts. — a. It is 2>erfec(ly natural that the instinct 
of self-preservation should be constantly at work. This powerful 
influence plays ati important part in the attitude of tlie natives in 
small wars. It is not surprising that any indication of intervention 
or interposition will prompt his instinct of self-preservation to op- 
pose this move. Every means should l>e employed to convince such 
people of the altruistic intention of our Government. 

h. Fear is one of the strongest natural emotions in man. Among 
primitive people not far removed from an oppressed or enslaved 
existence, it is easy to understand the people's fear of being again 
enslaved; fear of j)olitical subjugation causes violent ojjposition to 
any movement which apparently threatens political or personal 
liberty. 

c. Another basic instinct of man is self-assertion. Tliis is a de- 
sire to be considered wortliy among his fellow beings. I^ife for the 
individual centers around himself. The individual values his con- 
tacts as good or bad accorduig to how lie presumes he has been 
treated and how much consideration has been given to his own 
merits. This instinct ins]:>ires ]:)ersonal i*esentment if his effort is 
not recognized. Pride, wliich is largely self-assertion, will not tol- 
erate contradiction. Self-respect includes also the element of self- 
negation which enables one to judge his own qualities and profit by 
the example, precept, advice, encouragement, approval, or disap- 
proval of others. It admits capacity to do wrong, since it accepts 
tlie obligation of social standards. In dealing with foreign peoples 
credit should be readily accorded where merited, imd undue criticism 
avoided. 

d. There are also peoples and individuals whose instinctive reac- 
tion in contact with external influence is that of self-submission. 
Here is found a people who, influenced by the great power of the 
United States, are too willing to shirk their individual responsibility 
and are too ready to let others shoulder the full responsibility for 
restoring and, still worse, maintaining order and normalcy. In this 
event, if the majority of the natives are thus inclined, the initial 
task is quite easy, but difficulty arises in attempting to return the 
responsibility to tliose to whom it rightfully belongs. As little local 
responsibility as possible to accomplish the mission sliould be as- 
sumed, while the local government is encouraged to carry its full 
capacity of responsibility. Any other procedure weakens the sov- 
ereign state, com])licating the relationship with the military force^ 
and prolonging the occupation. 

23, 
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e. States are naturally very prond of their sovereignty. National 
policy demands minimum interference with that sovereignty. On 
occasion there is clash of opinion between the miHtary and local civil 
power in a given sitnation, and the greatest tact and diplomacy is 
required to bring tJie local political authorities to the military point 
of view. Wlien the matter is important, final analysis may reciuire 
resort to more vigorous methods. Before a compromise is attempted, 
it should be clearly miderstood that siicli action does not sacrifice all 
the adi'antages of both of the opposing opinions. 

/. The natives are also proud individually. One should not award 
any humiliating j^iinishments or issue orders which are unnecessarily 
hurtful to the pride of the inhabitants. In the all -important in- 
terest of discipline, the invention and infliction of such punishments 
no matter how trivial must be strictly prohibited in order to prevent 
the bitterness which would naturally ensue, 

gf. In revolutions resort may be had to sabotage. Unless the cir- 
cumstances demand otherwise, the repair of damage should be done 
by civilian or prison labor. This will have a more unfavorable psy- 
chological effect on the revolutionists than if the occupying forces were 
emj)loyed to repair the damage. 

A. Inhabitants of countries w^ith a high rate of illiteracy have many 
childlike characteristics. In the guidance of the destinies of such 
people, the more that one shows a fraternal spirit, the easier will be 
the task and the more effective the i*(^ults. It is manifestly unjust 
to judge such people by our standards. In listening to peasants relate 
a story, whetlier under oath or not, or give a. bit of information, it may 
appear that they are tricky liars trying to deceive or hide the truth, 
because they do not" tell a coherent .story. It should be understood 
that these illiterate and uneducated people live close to nature. The 
fact that they are simple and highly imaginative and that their back- 
ground is based, on some mystic form of religion gives rise to unusual 
kinds of testimony. It becomes a tedious responsibility to elicit the 
untarnished truth. This requires patience beyond words. The same 
cannot be said for all tlie white-collar, scheming politicians of the 
city who are able to distinguish between right and wrong, but who 
flagrantly distort the truth. ; 

i. The "underground" or "grapevine" method of communication is 
an effective means of transmitting information and rumors with unbe-- 
lie vable rapidity among the liiitives. When events happeii iii one- . 
locality which may bring objectionable repercussions in aiiother upon, 
receipt of this ihf<J«pation, if; is well^to prepared tia; exp&ct ^^ 
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speedy transmission of tliat knowledge even in spite of every effort to 
keep it localized or confidential. The same means niiglit be considered 
for use by intelligence units in disseminating propaganda and favor- 
able publicity. 

j. Often natives refuse to give any information and the uninitiated 
might immediately presume tliat they are members of the hostile forces 
or at least hostile sjanpathizers. While the peasant hopes for the 
I'estoration of peace and order, the constant menace and fear of guer- 
rillas is so overpowering that he does not dare to j>lace any confidence 
in an occasional visiting patrol of the occupy in<j forces. Wlieii the 
patrol leader demands iiiforniation, the peasant should not l)e mis- 
judged for failure to comply with the request, when by so doing, he 
is signing his owi\ death warrant. 

k. Actual authority must not be exceeded in denin iKling information. 
A decided advantage of having military government or martial law 
is to give the military authorities the power to bring legal summary, 
and exemplary ]>unishment to those ^^'llo give faisti information. An- 
other advantage of such government is the authority to require natives 
to carrj^ identification cai*ds on their persons constantly. It has been 
found that the av(?rage natiA'^e is not only willing and anxious, but 
proud to carrj' some paper signed by a military authority to show 
that he is recognized. The satisfaction of this psychological pecu- 
liarity and, what is more important or practical, its exploitation to 
facilitate the identity of natives is a consideration of importance. 
This also avoids most of the humiliating and otherwise unproductive 
process often resorted to in attempting to identify natives or their 
possible relationship to the opposing forces, 

?. There are people among whom the spirit of self-sacrifice does riot 
exist to the extent found among more highly civilized peoples or 
among races with fanatical tendencies. This may account for the 
absence of the individual bravery in the attack or a^ault by natives 
even where their group has a great preponderance of numbers; ainonj; 
certain peoples there is not the individual combat, knifing, machete 
attacks by lone men which one encounters among others. This miiy 
be due to the lack of medical care provided, lack of religious fanati- 
cism, lack of recognition for personal bravery, or lack of provisi(m for 
care of dependents in case of injury or death. Psychological study 
of the people should take this matter into consideration and the 
organization, tactics, and security measures must be adapted v 
accordingly. 

m. It is customary for some people to attempt to place their officials 
under obligation to them by offering gifts, or gratuitous services of 
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different kinds. This is their custom and they will expect- it to prevail 

among others. No matter how innocent acceptance may be, and in 
spite of the determination that it shall never influence subsequent 
actions or decisions, it is best not to be a party to any such petty 
bribery. Another common result of vSuch transaction is that the native 
resorts to this practice among his own people to indicate that he is in 
official favor, and ignorant individuals on the other hand believe it. 
Needless to say, when it is embarrassing, or practically impossible 
to refuse to accex^t a gift or gratuity, such acceptance should not in- 
fluence subsequent decisions. To prevent subsequent requests for 
favors the folkwing is suggested: Accept tlie gift w^ith the proper 
and expected delight; then, before the donor has an opportunity to 
see you and re(iuest a favor, send your servant with a few American 
articles obtainable in our commissaries and wliich are considered 
delicacies by the natives. The amount should be about equal in 
value, locally, to the gift accepted ; and usually the native Avill feel 
that lie has not placed you under an obligation, 

n. Sonietinies the hospitality of the natives must be accepted, and 
it is not intended to imply that this should not be. done on appropriate 
occasiotis. On the contrary, this social intercourse is often fniitfnl 
of a better nuitual understanding. Great care must be exercised that 
such contacts are not limited to the people of any social group or 
political party. This often leads to the most sevloiis charges of dis- 
crimination Jind favoritism Avhich, even though untrue, will diminish 
the respect, confidence, and support of all who feel that they are not 
among the favored. If opportunities are not presented, they should 
be created to demonstrate clearly to all, that contacts are not dis- 
cnmitiatory and that opinions and actions ai-e absolutely impartial 

1-15. Attitude and bearing.— A knowledge of the character 
of the people and a command of their language are great assets. Po- 
litical methods and motives which govern the actions of foreign 
people and their political parties, incomprehensible at best to the 
average N^orth American, are practically beyond the understanding 
of persons who do not speak their language. If not already familiar 
\vith the language, all officers upon assignment to expeditionary duty 
should study and acquire a working knowledge of it. 

h. Lack of exact infonriatibn is normal in these operations, as is 
true in all w^arfare. Lack of information does not justify withholding: 
orders when needed, nor failing to take action when the situation 
demands it. The extent to which the intelligence service can obtain 
information depends largely on the attitude adopted toward the 
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loyal and neutral population. Tlx© natives must be made to realize 
the seriousness of w ithliolding iiifonnation, but at the same time they 
must be protected from terrorism. 

<?. From the very nature of the operation, it is apparent that 
military force cannot be applied at the stage that would be most 
advantageous from a tactical viewpoint. Usually turbulent situa- 
tions liecome extremely critical before the Goveinment feels justified 
in taking strong action. Therefore, it is of tlie utmost importance 
to deterniine the exact moment when the decision of a commander 
should be applied. In a gradually developing situation the "when" 
is often the essence of the decision. Problems which illustrate the 
results of too hasty or tardy decisions will be of value in developing 
thought along these lines. The force commander should determine 
liis mission and inform all subordinates accordingly. Commands 
should be kept fully informed of any modification of the mission. 
Tlie decisions of subordinate commanders should be strictly in accord- 
ance with the desires of their commanders. For the subordinate 
commander, the decision may be to determine when he would be 
justified in opening fire. For example, the patrol leader make^ con- 
tact with a known camp and at the last moment finds that women 
camp followers are present in the camp. Shall he fire into the group ? 
Insofar as it is practicable, subordinate military leaders should be 
aided in making such decisions by piwiously announced policies 
and insitructions. . 

d. Delay in the use of forcCj and hesitation to accept responsibility 
for its employment yhen the situation clearly demands it, will always 
be interpreted as a weakne^ Such indecision will encourage further 
disorder^ and will eventually nece^tate measures more severe than 
those yp^t^ich^ould have sufficed in the first instance. Drastic puni- 
tive measures to induce surrender, or action in tlie nature of reprisals, 
may awaken sy^ with the revolutionists. Reprisals and puni- 
tive measures may result in the destruction of live^ and property of 
innocent people; such measures may have an adverse eject upon tlie 
discipline of our own troops. Good judgment in dealing with such 
prbbl^s calls for constant and careful surveillance. In extrenrte 
cases, a commanding officer may be forced to resort to some mild 
form of reprisal to keep men from taking more severa action on their 
own initiative. However, even this action is taken witli-ihe^fuU 
knowledge of possible i-epemissionsi. ; \ ^ 

^ ^. In deahng with the native population, only prdeis tphich are 
liiwfidii specifipV^^^^j^^ in clear, simple iarijgiMige should be 
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isS5tte<i Th^y^hmild Ins firm and just, mi impossible of executit^ft 
nor ealcuiiated to work ju^txlless hardship «poh the recipient. It is 
well kutmiettibtsr this latter injunction in formuJatinguU orders deal- 
ing with th^ nativ© population. They may l)e the first to s^^nse. that 
att ordeivis mn'kmg a iwxuHcss hanlslup ii\nm thein, im\ instead of 
d(<Lvdo|^>ing their s«pfi<)it, friendship, anU n^spect, t\m opjrosite effect 

/. An tmportfliilt ©ftnsi<i*?ration in dealing with the iiative popnla- 
lion in smalJ wurs k the pgychological approach. A study of. the 
raciid and mchil eharacteristics of the |wof>le is made to determiiie 
whctfifT to approach them directly or indirectly, or employ both 
tt«?ans simultaneously. Shall tiui approucli Iw by nieans of decisions, 
ordt»rs, pi>r!«<mal appeals, or admonitions, unconcealed cfToH, or ad- 
min i$t rati ve control, alt of wlvich are cnlcnlatcd to attiiin tlu; d«?8ired 
<md'i Or .shall indirect inethodf! by subtle ii\8jiirat ion, luopajranda 
throug^li gug|S^^ion, or midwrnininjar the influential leaders of the 
opposition Im attettt[>tcd ? Direct njethods will naturally create some 
antagonisiTi and encourage certiiin ol>.struction, but if tiieBe metlicMls 
of approach nm succ«*sssiful the residt imy l)e tnore speedily attaintKi. 
Indirect approachvOti the other hand, might ref|u ire more time for 
acconiplishinent^ but tlie result may l>e wjuaily etfectivo and probably 

ff, FVopajifjUMla plays its part in npproacJi to the people in >ioaU 
war% sinc*^ ptKipie ujsu to indirect i^uggestion biJt ■ 

tnay'tiesyoit-ti^iifi^^ The: strength -of sugge^ic^vis^ 

■■■■Ct^^'Zm^li^^ of several impimssioiis, the last is most 

lifeely to hct rtcted n|>oiu 

(2) ' Fnufuen4:ftf'«-^thi\t is, r«s|:k^titions, not one, after another but 
int«rviU$ 8<?pfttnt<^d by other impressions. 

(8) JR^^fmtUion^-^-tliis k distinguished from frequency by l)ein|r 
repetttitm^', one after the other, without, luiving other kind^i of 
.imprt^ssions ■htt<jrsfx^md. 

//- Th<^ stroii^?t*st suggestion is obtained by a corribintttion of "fn»> 
*pt«n<^/? «nd "bust imprest?ioii^.'^ Pmpagandu at hom« ulso plays its 
i>(t:iFft itt th(^pt^hli<^ su Import ^6 wars. An ordinary chftfactei^i^^lid ■ 

Of:0ltjnAll wrti^ i^4 the antagtmistic propajjanda against the campaign 
;;'0r^'p;peratioti^ irvtj^J*^^^!^^^^^ press ordegislftture,- . One cannot., 

iifford to i|?n<m the propat^ndft; Hany aiithoi^it^ii^ ^ 

l«^lievc that tt«* Marir^*. Fore* hhould restrict puhli<nty to a minirtuun 
in order toptwnt tli^ sp of unfavorable and antagonistic |)*op- 
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agaiida at home. However, it is believed tliat -when representatives 
of the pre>ss demand specific information, it should be given to them, 
if it is not of a confidential nature or such as will jeopardize the 
mission. Sometimes marines are pressed with the question: "Why 
are you here?" The best method to follow when a q^^estio^ of public 
policy is involved is to refer the individual to appropriate civil 
authorities. 

i. There ivS an axiom in regular ^\ arf are to strike the hardevSt Avhere 
the going is the easiest. In small wars also, it is well to strike most. 
\ igoroiisly and relentlessly when the going is the easiest. When the 
opponents are on the run, give them no peace or rest, or time to make 
further i>lans. Try to avoid leaving a few straggling leadei-s in the 
field at the end, who with their increased mobility, easier means of 
evasion, and the determination to sliow strength, attempt to revive 
interest by bold strokes. At this time, public opinion shows little 
patience in the enterprise, and accepts with less patience any expla- 
nation for tlie delay necessary to bring the operation to a close. 

j. In street fighting against mobs or rioters, the effect of fire is gen- 
erally not due to the casualties but due to the fact that it demon- 
strates the deterini nation of the authorities. Unless tlie use of fire is 
too long delayed, a single round often is all that is nec^sary to carry 
conviction. Naturally one attempts to accomplish his mission veith- 
out filring but when at the critical moment all such means have failed, 
then one must fire. One should not make a threat without the intention 
to carry it out. Do not fire without giving specific warning. Fire 
without specific warning is only justified when the mob is actively 
endangering life or property. In disturbances or riots when a mob 
has been ordered to disperse, it must be feasible for the mob to dis- 
perse. Military inten'-entions are actually police functions, although 
warlike operations often ensue. There is always the possibility of 
domestic disturbances getting beyond the control of local police. 
Hence the necessity of employing regular forces as a reserve or reen- 
forcements for vaiying i>eriods after the restoration of normal condi- 
tions, 

k. The personal pride, uniform, and bearing of the marines, their 
dignity, courtesy, consideration, language, and personality will have 
an important effect on the civilian attitude toward the forces of occu- 
pation. In a country, for example^ where the Avearing of a coat, like 
wearing shoes, is the outward and unmistakable sign of a distinct 
social classification, it is quite unbecoming for officers who accept the 
hc^pitality of lJ;ie native club for a dance, whether local ladies and 
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gentlemen are in evening clothes or not, to appear in tkir khaki shirts. 
Jt appeai-s that the United States and their representatives have lost 
a certain amount of prestige when they place themselves in the em- 
barrassing position of I'eceiving a courteous note from a people ordi- 
narily considered backward, inviting attention to tliis impropriety. 
On the other hand, care should be cxerciseci not to luimiliate the 
natives. They are usually proud and humiliation will cause resent- 
ment which will have an unfavorable, reaction. Nothing should be 
said or done which implies inferiority of the status or of the sover- 
eignty of the native people. They should never be treated as a con- 
quered j)eople. 

I. Often the military find themselves in the position of arbiters in 
differences between rival political factions. This is common in serving 
on electoral missicms. The individual of any faction believes himself 
in possession of the truth and cannot refrain from affirming that any- 
one who does not agree with him is entirely in error. Each will attest 
to the dishonest intentions or stupidity of the other and will attempt 
by every possible means to cari-y his point of view irrespective of its 
merits. They are excitable beings and prone to express their feelings 
forcibly. They are infiuenced by personal partiality based upon fam- 
ily or political coiutections; and friends^^ Things go by favor. 
Tlwugh they/inay app^af at times they feel a slight keenly, 

and they know how to respect the susceptibilities of their fellows. 

m. In some revolutions, particularly of economic origin, the fol- 
lowers may be men in want of food. A hungn^ man will not be in- 
clined to listen to reason and will resort to measures more daring and 
desperate than under normal conditions. This should be given con- 
sideration, when tempted to burn or otherwise destroy private prop- 
erty or stores of the guerrillas. 

n. In the interior there ai-e natives who have never been 10 miles 
from their home, who seldom see strangers, and much less a white 
man or a foreigner. They judge the United States and the ideals and 
standards of its people by the conduct of its representatives. It may 
be no moi-e than a passing patrol whose deportment or language is 
judged, or it may be fairness in the purchase of a bunch of bananas. 
The policy of the Uhited : States is to pay for value received, and 
prompt payraentof a reasonable price for supplies or sennces rendered 
sh<)«ld be m|^e:m>yery ih^^ Although the natives of the capitals 
or 1:ovms.i^aT; to see foreigners and the 

force^-of od<mpatiorij the nevertheless represents the 

United States to theiri aiso^ arid it behooves every marine to conduct 
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hinuself acconliiigJy. There is t\<) service wluch calls for greater exer- 
ci?5e of jiulj;met)t, poi^istency, patiotice, la<:t , and rij!;i<l military justice* 

ilv.m in sruall wars^. jukI nowhore is more oi the limnane and $yinp5i- 
thetic side of n military force dematided ilnm m this tyjw? of opera- 
tion. 

146. Conduct of our troops,—*, iiv addition to (lie strictly mili'- 
tary plans aiul prepuratiojiH ineideiit to the military we«]»ation of a 
foreign country, tiiere sluniUl be formulated a method or jM)Hcy 
for deriving the greatest IxMiefit from |)sycliologi<"al practices in t\w 
field. To MiJike this eth'cti\<i, per;soHnel of tlie eoniinaud must \m 
iiKkxMrinated ^vitll these principles. While it is true tluvt tlie coin- 
niumi will ireneridly reflect the attitude of the comniaiider, this will 
or defiire of tlie siuprcine autJiorlly should l>e disseminated among tlie 
subordinates of nil grades. The indoctrination of all rajiks with 
resjwet to the proper attitude toward thtr civilian poi>uiation may 
})(;. ttccomplishetj readily hy means of a scries of hrief and interesting 
lectures prej)are<l under tlie direction of the military conunander 
and furnished all units. These UK;t»it»s may set forth our mission^ 
the purpose of oiu' efforts, our acGOniplishnieiits to dute in the l>etter- 
rueut of conditions, oiu objectives of future acconiplishriieiit, etc, 

h. IJucertaiiity of the situation and the future creates a ceiiain 
psyeliological doubt or fear in the minds of the ii^dividiml eon- 
eerned; if th<» im^Uvidual is entirely una<'custonied to it, arul the 
.sttuiition S(;e.iiis d(H;idcdly grave, Iws conduct may Ikj alrtjornud or 
mm erratic. This situation of uncertainty exists, ordinsirily to a 
pronounced degree in small wim^ particidarly In the initial phiises of 
iaiiding and <K;cu|)ation. T\m situation iif^M and tlie form of the 
orders and instructions which the mtirine conutiatKier will r«<reive 
ai-e often indefinite. In reiirular warfare, (dear cut ordei^ are given, 
ornuiy e.xiM^cted, defirrnijL*: situations, missions, ohjectives, instruc- 
tions, and tlio lilte, in more or U«s detail ; in sjnall wars, tlie initial 
orders may be fragnientary and lack much of the (trdinary (h'taih 
However unfortunate tliis may he, or liow dillicult it may make the 
tll^, this is probably the. normal situation upon latuiing. In order 
tK) hi'- prepared to overcome the usual psychological r'ea<*tion result- 
ing from such uncertainty, studies and instruct i<ms in small miVB 
should N accompanied by pnictioe in the issuance of orders. 

e. The i-esponsjihilifcy of officers engaged it» small \vars and. t^e 
training necessary are of a very different order from their res^isi- 
bilitieB and training in ordinary military duties. In tlie latter case, 
they simply strive to i^ttuin a method of pro<iucing the iuaadrnum 
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physical effect with the force at tiieir disposal. In small ^ars, cau- 
tion must be exercised, and instead of striving to generate the maxi- 
iimm power with forces available, the goal is to gain decisive results 
with the least application of force and the consequent minimum loss 
of life. This requires recourse to the principles of psychology, and 
is tlie reason why the study of psychology of the people is so im- 
portant in preparation for small wars. 

d. In major warfare, hatred of the enemy is developed among 
troops to arouse courage. In small wars, tolerance, sympathy, and 
kindness should be the keynote of our relationship Avith the mass 
of the population. Tliere is nothing in this principle which should 
make any officer or man hesitate to act with the necessary firmness 
within the limitation imi)osed by the principles which have been 
laid down, whenever there is contact with armed oppasition. 

1-17. Summary.-~«. Psycliological errors may be committed 
which antagonize the population of the country occupied and all 
the foreign sympathizers; mistakes may have the most far-reaching 
effect and it may require a long period to reestablish confidence, 
resjject, and order. Small wars involve a wide range of activities 
including diplomacy, contacts with the civil population and war- 
fare of the most difficult kind. The situation is often uncertain, 
the orders are sometimes indefinite, and although the authority of 
the military commander is at time in doubt, he usually assumes full 
responsibility. The military individual cannot afford to be intimi- 
dated by the responsibilities of his positions, or by the fear that 
his actions will not be supported. He will rarely fail to receive sup- 
port if he has acted witli caution and reasonable moderation, coupled 
with the necessary firnniess. On the other hand inaction and refusal 
to accept responsibility are likely to shake confidence in him, even 
though he be not directly censured. 

b. The purpose should always be to restore normal government or 
give the people a better government than they had before, and to estab- 
lish peace, ordei-, and security on as permanent a basis as practicable. 
Gradually there must be instilled in the inhabitants' minds the leading 
ideas of civilization, the security and sanctity of life and property, and 
individual liberty. In so doing, one should endeavor to make self- 
sufficient native agencies responsible for these matters. With ail this 
accomplished, one should be able to leave the country with the lasting 
friendship and respect of the native population. The practical appli- 
cation of psychology is largely a matter of comrfion, seme. 
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Section IV 

RELATIONSHIP WITH THE STATE DEPARTMENT 

Par. Vagc. 

Importance of cooperation „ 1-18 33 

Principles prescribed by Navy regulations 1-19 33 

Contact with State Department representatives 1—20 34 

1-18. Importance of cooperation —<3f. One of the principal ob- 
stacles with which the naval forces arc confronted in small war situa- 
tions is the one that has to do with the absence of a clean-cut line of 
demarcation between State Department authority and military 
authority, 

&. In a major war, "diplomatic relations" are summarily severed 
at the beginning of the struggle. During such a war, diplomatic 
intercouree proceeds through neutral channels in a manner usually not 
directly detrimental to tlie l)elligcrents. There are numerous prece- 
dents in small wars which indicate that diplomacy does not relax its 
grip on the situation, except perhaps in certain of its moi-c formal 
manifestations. The underlying reason for this condition is the desire 
to keep the war "small," to confine it within a strictly limited scope, 
and to deprive it, insofar as may be possible, of the more outstanding 
aspects of "war." The existence of this condition calls for the eame^st 
cooperation between the State Department representatives and naval 
authorities. 

There are no defined principles of "Joint Action" between the 
State Department and the Navy Department by which the latter is to 
be restricted or guided, when its representatives become involved in 
situations calling for such cooperation. In the absence of a clearly 
defined directive, the naval service has for guidance only certain gen- 
eral principles that have been promulgated through Navy Regulations. 

1-19. Principles prescribed by Navy Regulations.— a. The 
principles referred to as set forth in Navy Regulations, 1920,. are, for 
ready Inference, herein quoted : 

718 (i) The eommandeip irt Chief shall preserve, so fiit as possible, the nios5t 

cordial relations with the <iii)lomatic and consular representatives of the United 
States In foreign countries ami extend to them the honors, salutes, and other 
official court^ies to which tliey are entitled by these reguhitious. 
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(2) Ue ?^l5ftil f';5n'f\iUy nml tliily Possf^HleJ- AUy r€<^ue;-t (m iii>xvkv or other c-mix- 

Hi) Akbouiji! tlw? «TifirM fjlRiftiil givf» t*> the (ipiiiioni* aiuil advice of v-ui-h 

otvulmmwUflti!- *<tnwM'i()r for aH otBt'hU su-Jju In tlu' odniiiiistrsitiou of Ills i-omtrtand. 
TJO. The <^>riinwi!)(k'r in Chivt »im\l a<« a general ntUv wlu-n in ft»rflg« norts. 

coHimiuvicfitt' with iocjil vU W oHirnUff aoil forrign tlnrtoBiatic «ml <'oiisiilur attfchor- 
itwf ihrou'^h tht^ diploma Ho i.r rikTiJ<nii!r n>in-fS!S'utaUve of the Un.1t«?<l 8tat<P8 ou 

h. Till' iittitvidcof tlu' Navy I)e|Mirtmeitt towards Uu' relationship 
that should exittt biMwwn the niual forces mid the diplomntic br«ndi 
of tiio OovorrjinfMit is rleurly indtcaU'd by thy foregoing <j not at ion?*. 
Experience has shown tluit where naval and iniiitrtry aiuhorities huv*? 
followed tlie "spirij" of tliesc nrtieU's in their intercours* with foreign 
count ri< s. wliothtn' soeh iiKe?'€ourii(» is incident to extendw! nonhostile 
inttrposil ion by our forces or to minor controversies, tlicis ii'sults at- 
tuinwl havj> nud witli the approval of our Govci iinMrnt and liave tended 
towur<is ( losyr o<HHM?ration with tlic naval and military forces on the 
part of our diphmiiits. 

c. It should 1h> Im-m m mind that the nmtt(;r (t f working in cooj>er- 
ation witli the States IXtpartnu'nt ofTu-iitls ih uat restrit tt-d <?ntirely to 
higher otliciaUs. In many eases vt'ry junior stibordinutes of. the State 
Ih^partrnent anfl the Murine Corps may have t(t solve problems that 
. might involve th<! Dnttf^d States in serious difBctiltii^. 

1-20. Contact with State I>epHrtin«itt representatives.-^Th<i 
State Department repn?s^!ntative may Iw of ^jreat lielp to the military 
conimandtM- whose knowledge of thf polificn l insichinery of tho coiititry 
may 1h^ of a ju^enerdl nature. It. is then* fore- tuost desirabhi that ho 
uvfiil lumf?elf of the opiwrtunity to confer irrnmKliately with the near- 
est yStifiie l)(^paiftnfvnt rejireseMlative. Thnitigli (lie hitter, the corn- 
nuuid<>r may iK'coiae acquainted with tin- fletails of (fie {tolittcal situa- 
tion, the ecoiioinic conditions, means of comniunication, and the 
strength uihI organization of tlu? native nulitary forces. Ih; w4!l \m 
able to learn thenanie«s of the goveriunental /(jnctionaries und fnmil- 
lurm him^filf with the names of tlu? leading olTiciab and citiswitns in 
the area in which ho is to ojitiratc. Throug;t» the diplomatic repreja^n- 
tative the military commander may readily (witaet the Chief Execn- 
tivif, lM?come acquainted with tlt(' governmt'^nt's leading olFicinh and 
expeditiously accomplish imny details incident to the <x;cupation of 
the country. 
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1-21. Navy regulations. — a. Article 575, Navy Kegulations, 1920 



states: "When serving on shore in cooperation with vessels of the 
Navy, brigade commanders or the officer commanding the detiichment 
of marines shall be subject to the orders of the Conmiander in Chief, 
or, in his absence, to the oixiers of the senior officer in command of 
vessels specially detailed by the Commander in Chief on such com- 
bined operations so long as such senior officer is senior in rank to the 
officer commanding the brigade or the detachment of marines. When 
the brigade commander or the officer commanding the detachment is 
senior to the senior officer in command of the vessels specially detailed 
by the Commander in Chief on such combined operations, or when, 
in the opinion of the Commander in Chief, it is for any reason deemed 
inadvisable to intrust such combined command to the senior officer 
afloat, tlie Commander in Chief will constitute independent commands 
of the forces ashore and afloat, which forces will cooi)erate under the 
general orders of the Commander in Chief." 

h. In article 576, it is provided that : "The brigade commander or 
other senior line officer of the Marine Corps present shall command 
the whole force of marines in general analogy to the duties i)rescribed 
in the Navy Regulations for the senior naval officer present when two 
or more naval vessels are serving iu com])any, but the commander of 
each regiment, separate battalion, or detachment shall exercise the 
functions of command over his regiment, battalion , or detachment in 
like general analogy to the duties of the commander of each naval 
vessel." . 

1-22. Control of joint operations.~In a situation involving the 
utilization of a marine force iio a small war campaign, the directive 
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for the marine force Cf»nimftnder usually requites liim to report to the 
m>nior oftk'er pres^^nt in the area of anti(?i|)ated operations. The Major 
Gejieral ConiiTtaiuhiui exercises only adniijiistrative control over the 
marine force ; its opinations are controUed by the Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations directly, or through the senior mwnl oflicer present, if he 
senior to the iiuirim force commander. Consequently, no opemtion 
plans or instructions with rejorard to the tactical employment of the 
iiuiritie force oriinrmah' in the office of the Ma jor GoiiersU CyOtruiiandant. 

l-2;K The directive."-(/. In situations calling for the use of naval 
and marine forces in operations involvin^u^ protet^tion of life and prop- 
erty lind tlie prescrviition of law and order in unstable countries, the 
burden of enforcing the policies of the State IX-partnient re^^ts with 
the Navy, The decisions with regard to the forces to Vie used in any 
.situation are made hy tlie Secretary of the Navy us the direct repre- 
sentative of the I'resident, Tlirou»rh the Chief of Naval 0{>erations, 
the Set'retary of t he Navy exercises control of thest; forces. The direc- 
tive issued to the naval coinrriander who is to repre?i(nit the Navy 
De|)iiitnieM( in the llienter of operations is usually very brief, but 
at the same time, clearly indicative of the general [wlieies to be fol- 
lowed. The responsibility for errors committed by the naval com- 
mander in interpi-eting ihim |>olicies and in canying owt the general 
ordets of the Na^'y Department rests %vith Mich naval commander. 

b. If, as is the usual situation, the naval cominander h the senior 
oflicer predentin the theater of operations; his sole directii'e may be 
in the form of a dispatdt. A typical directive of this tyjw is set forth 
as follows: 

INTBKNAL VOlA'tKM' HVWXTWH IN (nanie (tf <?otintry) HA« BEQUIRjeO 
SiSNDINO or FOI^IX)WIN:0 NAVAI, rOHOBS (here follow list of fotm) TO 
( ) WATERS WITH OltDKKH TO KKK)RT TO SENIOR NAVAL OFF! 

CKR FOIt DUTY POLICY OF (}OVRHVME.Vr SRT FORTH IN OI'NAV DLS 
PATCHKS ( ) AND ( ) YOt' WILL ASSUME (miMAND OF ALL 

NAVAL FORCES IN { ) WATBR AND AT ( ) AND L\ FULLEST 

COOPKBATION WITH AMERICAN AM»ASf*AI>OIl AND C0N8Ur,Att OFFI- 
CKRS WUA. CARRY OUT K>LK'y OF V9 OOV13RNMKNT SKT FORTH IN 

<?. Under the provisions of the foregoing dirt^ctive, a naval com- 
mander concernefl wotdd Ik> placed in a position of great responsi- 
bility and in accowplij^hin^ his ta$k, he would necessarily demand 
the highest degree? of loyalty Jind c(K>peratioyj of all those tinder hm 
[ command. The iisuid procedin*e, adopted by thf! tiaval conrimander, 
would be first to Biak^^ cax-eful estimate of the situation, then 
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jiiTtre at n decisioiK draw up lus plan l>a««:'<| <n\ thk tU'cimon, jiikI 
issue the lu'cessury (>|>e.rat>on 4;)rdt''rs. 

l--2t. iS'aval oflicer commanding ashore,— If the fotw to Iw 
Innded consists of naval and ninrine nnits atul is placed under the 
dirw't coiniuaiid of si mwnl oftker, niattius nvitli rt»gt»rd to the njla- 
tionship iwtween the forces ashore and the «a\al commnnder atloiif 
will give rise to little or no concern. The naval oflicer aflodt will, 
niult'r such conditions, usnally rfniaiii in tlu? iniioediato vicinity of 
the land o|)erations. maintain constant contact with all pliases of 
the situation as it develops, and exerciste <<nch functions of com- 
mand over lK>th (lie forc(\s ashote and those aHoat a« ho considers 
conducive to the most ctiicicnt accoinjilishnit'iit of hi.s task. Com- 
manders of marine units of the laodinn; force will bear the same 
rolutionslu[) toward the naval oftictvr in corrunaiul of the troops 
ashore as it set down for subordiiuite units of a bat ta Hon, re«riinent, 
or brigade, m the case rnay be. 

1-25. Marine officer commanding ashore.- When th(» force 
landed comprises a marine brigade or smaller organi/.ation under the 
command of a marine officer, and siu'h forces become engajgfed in a 
type of operation that dms. not lend ii<X']f to the direct control by 
the luival commander afloat, niariv questions with regard to the rela- 
tionship iKjtwecn the marine forces ashore and the naval forcevS 
afloat will present themm'lves. The marine force commander. \n thh 
situation, shon Id not lose sig^ht of, and should wake every effort to 
indoctrinate ihom under Ins corttmand with the idea that the twak 
to h& accomplished is a "Navy task"; that the i-eBponsibiHty for its 
accomplishment rests primarily vvitli tlie immediate superior afloat; 
and that regardless of any apparent absence of direct stipervision 
and control by such sii|)erior, the plans arul i>olicies of the naval 
commander afloat must be adheml to, 

h. The vessels of the naval force may be withdrawn from the im- 
mediate theater of ofterations ; the naval commander may a.ssijCjti 
certain vessels to routine patrol missions along tlie coast; while lie, 
himself, may return to his normal station and maintain c<iintft<;t 
witli the marine forco and the vessels Jinder his conunand by radio 
or other meium of wmnriunication. 

r?. The directive issued to the rmtrine force commander will uBually 
provide tliat t^^^^ comnnwiication with the naval coirn- 

hiianfe^mfllila^^ the latter may at all timd^ be fully in « 

fommd of the situation ashore. Tlie extent to wliieli the marine 
force conunander will be inquired to furnish detailed infomiation 
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to the naval commander will depend on the policy established by the 
latter. As a general rule, tlie naval commander will allow a great 
deal of latitude in the strictly internal administration of the marine 
force and the details of the tactical employment of the various units 
of that force. He should, however, be informed of all matters rela- 
tive to the policy governing such oiHjrations. In case the naval 
commander does not, through the medium of routine visits, keep 
himself informed of the tactical disposition of the variotis units of 
the marine force, he should be furnished with sufficient information 
with regard thereto as to enable him to maintain a clear picture of 
the general situation. 

d. Usually the naval commaiuler will be required to submit to the 
Navy Department, periodically, a report embracing all the existing 
economic, political, and tactical phases of the sitnaticdi. The naA'al 
commander will, in turn, call upon the marine force commander for 
any reports of those matters as are within the scope of the theater 
in which the force is operating. 

e. Estimates of this sort carefully prepared will often jireclude tlic 
necessity of submitting detailed and separate reports on the matters 
involved and will greatly assist the naval commander in his endeavor, 
through the coordination of the other information at his disposal, 
to render to the Navy Department W more comprehensive analysis of 
the situation confronting him. 

/. Wlieu questions of major importance arise, either involving a 
considerable change in the tactical disposition and employment of the 
marine force, or the policies outlined by the naval conunander, the 
latter should be informed thereof in sufficient time to allow him to 
participate in any discussion that might be had between the political, 
diplomatic, and military autliorities with I'egard thereto. It should 
be remembei-ed that in making decisions in matters of importance, 
whether or not the^je decisions are made upon the advice of our diplo- 
matic representatives, the marine-force commander is responsible to 
his immediate superior afloat 

ff. In addition to the principles that are necrasarily adhered to inci- 
dent to the "chain of command,'* a marine-force commander on foreign 
shore habitually turns to the Navy for assistance in accomplishing the 
innumerable admmis|trative tasks involved in the small-war situations. 
Matters with regard to water transportation for evacuation of per- 
sonnel, matters concerning supply, matters involving intercourse with 
our diplomatic representatives m countries in the vicinity of the 
theater of operations, matters telating to assistance from the Army 
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in supply and t rai^spoiiation, nm\ any nuiiiixM* of oth^t phases of an 
juliinnistrative njiture can Ih^ mow ex}>e({i(i(nisiy and eojiveniefitly 
luuulled througli the iuedium of the nav«l foinnuuKler \v\\o&? pmxigft. 
tives and fsiciHtics are nrstricted than those of the coimtifwider in 

the field. 

l~-2t). Marine — Constabulary. — When thtup i^^ a separate marine 
detachnieiU eiii^;ajred in the orjranizat ion and trttininir of an armed 

native oriranization. tlie comutandinjir ofllicer of this detiichment wen- 
jjies a diuil pojisition. AltUoujsrh he is under tlte supervision of the 
Chief Kxecuti^e of the country in whieh lie is ojierating, he is still a 
nseniVwr of the naval servitc. In order (hat there niuy Iw some jniide 
for the conduct of the relati<»n«ship tltat is to exist between the marine- 
foree e()innuinder and tlie marine ofticer in eharge of the native or^ftuii- 
zation. fundamental principles slionkl Iw pronndgated hy the Secretary 
of the Navy. 

1-27. Direct control by Navy Department. — I f the naval vtrssels 
that pjirticipafe in the initial phases of the oiHMation withdraw en- 
tirely from the t healer of o|>eratiofis, the coininand may Imj ves^ted in 
the marine-force connnivndtM' or in t he seni(»r naval oflRcer ashore within 
the tlieater. In such ca,se, tlie otlieer in connnand on shore would Ih; 
responsil>le directly to the Chief of Naval Oiwrations. His relation- 
ship with the Chief of Naval Of>erations woukl then involve a com- 
bination of those principles laid down for tlie relationship that exists 
l)etween the forces on shore and the naval commander afloat, and the 
relationdiip that the latter twars to the Navy Defmrtmeiit as its i^pre- 
. ^ntative. 
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SecTtON VI 
MILITARY— CIVIL RELATIONSHIP 

Par, f^age 

Importance 1-28 41 

Contact with national govorinueTit ofTiciab„ , _ . , 1-20 41 

CooiH'tatioH with laiv enforcement Agencioa . 1-30 43 

CoDtaci with inhabitants „ 131 44 

I 28. Importance. — </. All officers of the mival (Kstubiishrnent, 
whether serving with the f<»rcc afloat^ the forces ii*;h<>re. or tein|)oruriiy 
attached to the liational forces of atiother c(>untry, nro ret|uired by 
the Const itiitioiv iind by Navy Re^ulatiinis to observe iind olK'y the 
laws of nations in tlieir relations with foreign states and witVi tine 
goveraments or agents thereof. 

h. One of (he dominating factors in the ostahlishnHMitof the vniBsioii 
in small war situations has \mm In the past, and will continue to Ixi 
in the future, the cii'il contacts of the eiuii-e command. The satis- 
factory soliitio!? of problems iitvoivinjx ludfjorities and civil popu- 
lation requires that all ranks he familiar with the langua|j;e, the 
geography, and the political, social, and ecotioinic fact<im mvolve<l in 
tlte country in which they are ofXMiitin*!;. l*<>or judgment m\ the part 
of .sulK)rdiimtes in the handling of situations involving the local civil 
authorities and the local inhahitants is certain to involve the cotn- 
mander of the force in itnnecessary military diftfculties and cause piib- 
licity adverse to the public interej^ts of tlie United States. 

I 20. Contact with national government officials,— a. Upon the 
arrival of the United States forces at the main point of entry the coin- 
tnander thertsof should endeavor, through the medium of the United 
3tale8 diploftUitic represjcntative, to confer with tht* Chief Exe<;utive 
of the: govbriixtient, or his authorized repre«^entativ^ and impart st»ch 
informiitioh ikS mny i)e required by the directive he has rccseived. Such 
conference will invariably lead to acquaintance with tht; government's 
leading officiai$ with whom the military commander may Ixis requir*«l 
to deabthi'ougliOHt the mil]©^ 

b. Meetings with these offjcials frefiuently require considerable tact. 
These ofHcials are the duly elected or apiwinted officials of the gov- 
emmenty and th<v military c»ommiind«]!!r in his association with th^int, 
represents the Premdent of the United States. These nM»etings or 
cottfereii(»i@ tisually result in minimizing the number of otlicials to be 
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dealt with, and the way is thereby speeded to the early formulation 
of plans of action by the militai-y commander. Wlien the mission is 
one of rendering assistance to the recognized gov^ernment, the rela- 
tionship between its officials and the military conmrnander should be 
ainicable. However, if animosity should be shown or cooperation 
denied or withdrawn, the military commander cannot compel the for- 
eign government officials to act according to his wnshes. Ordinarily 
nn ai)peal to the Chief Executive of the country concerned will effect 
the desired cooperation by subordinate oflicials. Should the military 
commander's appeal be unproductive, the matter should be promptly 
referred to the naval superior atloat or other designated superior, who 
will in turn transmit the information to the Navy Department and/or 
the State Department as the case may be. 

G, In most of the theaters of operations, it will be found that the 
Chief Executive maintains a close grip on ail phases of the national 
government. Tlie executive power is vested in this official and is 
administered through his cabinet and various other presidential 
appointees. Some of these appointed officials exercise considerable- 
power witliin their respective jurisdictions, both over the people and 
the minor local officials. Some of them exercise judicial as well as 
executive functions, and are directly responsible to tlie President as 
head of the National Government. 

d. It follows, therefore, that in the type of situation which involves 
the mission of assisting a foreign government, the military commander 
and his subordinates, in their associations with national governmental 
officials, as a rule will be dealing with individuals who are adherent 
to the political party in power. This situation has its advantages in 
that it tends to generate cooperation by government officials, provided 
of course, the Chief Executive, himself, reflects the spirit of coopera- 
tion. At the same time, it may have the disadvantage of creating a 
feeling of antagonism toward our forces by the opposite political 
party, unless the military commander instills in all members of his 
command the necessity for maintaining an absolute nonpartisan at- 
titude in all their activities. 
. 6, Political affiliation in most countries is a paramount element in 
the lives of all citizens of the country. Political ties are taken very 
seriously and serve to ihfluence the attitude and action of the individual 
in all his dealings. 

7 When subordinate military commanders are assigned independ- 
ent missions which bring them into contact with local and national 
govermiiental officials, they should noake every effort ti) acquaint them- 
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selves with the political structure of the lot'filitj in which they are 
to be stationed. Tlie principal guide for the conduct of their associa- 
tions with the civil officials will be, of course, tlie regulation previously 
referred to which governs tlie relations between members of the naval 
service and the agents of foreign governments. The amenities of 
official intercourse should be observed and the conventions of society, 
when and where applicable, should be respected. When assuming 
command within a district or department, an officer should promptly 
pay his respects to the supreme political authority in the area, en- 
deavor to obtain from him the desired information with regard to 
the economic situation in that locality and indicate by his conduct and 
attitude that he is desirous of cooperating to tlie extent of his authority 
with those responsible for the administration of the foreign govern- 
ment's affairs. 

g. In giving the fullest cooperation to the civil authorities, the 
military commander should insist on reciprocal action on their part 
toward the military forces. Interference with the performance of 
the functions of civil officials should be avoided, while noninterference 
on the part of those authorities with the administration of the military 
forces should be demanded. In brief, a feeling of mutual respect and 
cooperation between members of the military forces and civil officials 
on a basis of mutual independence of each other should be cultivated. 

1-30. Cooperation with law-enforcement agencies*-~a. United 
States forces, other than those attached to the military establishment 
of the foreign country in which they are operating will not, as a rule, 
participate in matters concerning police and other civil functions. 
The military forces usually constitute a reserve which is to be made 
available only in extreme emergency to assist the native constabulary 
in the performance of its purely police mission. 

h. The mission of our forces usually involves the training of native 
officers and men in the art of war, assisting in offensive operations 
against organized banditry and in such defensive measures against 
threatened raids of large organized bandit groups as are essential to 
the protection of lives and property. When the civil police functions 
are vested in the native military forces of the country, these forces are 
charged with the performance of two definite tasks— a military task in- 
volving the matters outlined above and a police task involving in gen 
eral the enforcement of the civil and criminal laws. The native mili- 
tary forces control the traffic of arms and ammunition; they see that 
the police, trafficj and sanitary regulations are observed; they assume 
the control and administration of government prisons ; and they per- 
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form numerous other duties that, by their nature, may obviously, 
directly or iiuUiectly, phiy an important part in the accomplishment 
of the military mission, 

G, It follows, therefore, that by cooperating to the fullest extent 
of his authority with the native forces in the performance of civil 
police functions, the military commander will, without actually par- 
ticipating in this phase of the picture, be rendering valuable assist- 
ance towards the accomplishment of the ultimate mission assigned 
to the combined military forces. Due to the fact that in niost cases 
the individuals oc(;upying the important positions in those native 
organizations performing police duties, are United States officers and 
enlisted men, questions arising with regard to cooperation and assist- 
ance are easy of solution. Adlierence, on the part of our personnel, 
to the dictates of the local la>\ s and regulations, and a thorough 
knowledge of the scope of autliority vested in the native police force 
is essential to the end that we do not hamper this force in the per- 
formance of its duty, and to the end that we maintain the r^pect 
and confidence of the community as a whole. 

d. With regard to the contact that is had with tliose connected 
with the judicial branch of the government, very little need be said. 
The magistrates and judges of the various courts are usually political 
appointees, or are elected to the office by the national congress. Gon- 
seiquently, they are affiliated politically wnth the party in power, 
national and/or local. In most situations, the civil courts will con- 
tinue to function. Although this procedure is not always conducive 
to the b^ interests of the military forces, it is a situation that nor- 
mally exists and must be accepted. The manner in which the judi- 
ciaiy performs its functions may have a profound effect on the 
conduct of a small war campaign. In the first place, the apprehen- 
sion and delivery of criminals, including guerrillas, by the armed 
forces to the courts will serve no useful purpose if these courts are 
not in sympathy with the military authorities; and in the second 
place, a lack of cooperation on the part of the courts, insofar as the 
punishment of outlaws is concerned, may have a tendency to place 
tiie local inhabitants in fear of assisting the military forces. In view 
of this situation, every endeavor should be made to generate a 
friendly attitude on tjiie part of these law-enforcement officials in 
order that their cooperation may be had. 

^:I-3i. Contact with inhabitants.—^. Whether a military com- 
inander be stationed at a headquarters in a metropolis or assigned 
to th^ knallest outpost, lie must nece^rily come into contact with 
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the civilian population. By "contact" in this case is implied inter- 
course in daily life. The transaction of daily routine involves the 
association with the civilian element, even in the most tratK|uil terri- 
tory. The purchase of fresh provisions, fuel, and other necessities 
of camp life involve the relationships with merchants, bankers, those 
in eliarge of \n\h\K utilities, and many others. In relations with these 
persons, whether they be business or social, a sujjeriority complex on 
the part of the military commander is unproductive of cooperation. 
The inhabitants are usually mindful of the fact that we are there 
to assist them, to cooperate witli them in so doing, and whiJe dignity 
in such relationship should always obtain, the conduct of the military 
authority should not be such as to indicate an attitude of suix>.riority. 

b. Association with civilians may l>e other than business or social. 
The same daily occurrences that take place in the United States 
between members of tlie naval forces and our own police and civilian 
population frequently take place on foreign soil. Damage to private 
property by the military forces is frequently the cause of complaints 
by members of the civilian population. Dealings with civilians 
making claims for damages incurred through the conduct of our 
personnel should be as equitable as the facts warrant. Even where 
the responsibility rests with the United States, the settlement of 
such claims is necessarily protract-ed by the required reference to 
the Xavy Department, and the lack of facilities through which to 
afford prompt redress is oftentimes the cause of bad feelings. If 
the military commander were supplied with a fund to be used for 
the prompt adjustment of limited claims, the foregoing conditibn 
might be materially improved. However, under existing hnvs and 
regulations the amicable adjustment of matters involving injury and 
damage to the civilian population and their property calls for the 
highest degree of tact and sound judgment. 

(?. Cordial relationship between our forces and the civilian popu- 
lation is best maintained by engendering the spirit of good will. As 
previously stated, a mutual feeling of dislike and aversion to asso- 
ciation may exist between members of rival political parties. Con- 
servatives and liberals, or by whatever label they may be known, are 
frequently prone to remain "die hards" when their political candi- 
date is unsuccessful at the polls. It is, therefore, highly impoi-tant 
for a- military commander - to ascertain the party affiliation of the 
persons with whom he comes into contact. The homely advice: 
''ponft iiatbble in pqlitics"Jis w military authorities should 

scrupmOttsiy 
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d. Akin to politics is the subject of religion. The people of many 
countries take their religion as seriously as their politics. Conse- 
quently members of the United States forces should avoid any atti- 
tude that tends to indicate criticism or lack of respect for the religious 
beliefs and practices observed by the native inhabitants. 

e. lielations between our military forces and the civilians might 
easily be disturbed if the former were to get into altercations witli 
the public press. Freedom of speech is another liberty of which the 
inhabitants of many countries are not only proud, but jealous. Edi- 
tors of the local newspapers are not always averse to criticizing the 
actions of troops other than their own. Nothing can be gained by 
tlie marine commander in jumping into print and replying to such 
newspai^er articles, other tlian possibly starting a controversy which 
may make his further retention in that locality undesirable. Wlien 
a matter is so published and it is considered detrimental, the sub- 
ordinate marine commander should bring it to the attention of his 
immediate superior for necessary action by liigher authority. 

/. Every endeavor should be made to assure the civilian population 
of the friendliness of our forces. No effort should be spared to dem- 
onstrate the advantage of law and order and to secure their friendly 
cooperation. All ranks should be kept mindful of the mission to be 
accomplished, the necessity for adhering to the policy of the United 
States and of observing the law of nations. 

g. Foreign nationals are often the underlying cause of interven- 
tion ; almost invariably they are present in tiie country during the 
occupation. Generally their concern is for the security of their lives 
and property ; sometimes they have an exaggerated opinion of their 
importance and influence. Generally the condition of political un- 
rest does not react directly against foreigners, and it often hax>pens 
that the foreign resident does not consider himself in any danger 
until he reads of it in a foreign newspaper, whereupon his imagina- 
tion becomes active. Foreign cooperation may at times be a greater 
obstacle to success than the foreign mei^naries in a revolutionary 
party, when, for equally unwortiiy purposes, they render aid openly 
or secretly to the revolutionists in order to assure themselves of the 
protection or favor of any new government. Any discontented 
faction of natives can usually secure tlie sympathy or su])port from 
some group of investors or speculators who think they can further 
their own interests or secure valuable concessions by promoting a 
revolution. In any event; in dealing with these corporations and in 
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receiving reports from them, it may often be wise to scrutinize their 
actions carefully to determine if they have any ulterior motives. In 
interventions, the United States accords equal attention to the se- 
curity of life and property of all foreign residents. 

o 
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2-1. General. — a. It has been stated in tlie previous chapter that 
the President, as the Chief Executive, makes the decision which in- 
itiates small war operations and that this decision is promulgated 
through the regular channels to the coniniander of the intervening 
force. Upon the receipt of instructions from higher authority, it 
is incumbent on each commander in the chain of command to make 
an estimate of the situation to determine the best couree of action 
and how it is to be carried out. 

6. This estimate follows the general outline of a nonnal "Estimate 
of the Situation" although certain points which are peculiar to small 
war operations should be emphasized. In particular decisions must 
be made as to: the composition of the staff ; the size of the force re- 
quired to accomplish the mission, or how to employ the force avail- 
able most advantageously; the proportion of the infantry, support- 
ing arms and services best suited for the situation ; and the requisi- 
tion and distribution of special weapons and equipment which are 
not included in the normal organization but which are considered 
necessary. 

<?. If sufficient information of the probable theater of operations 
has not been furnished, maps, monogi-aphs, and other current data 
concerning the country must be obtained, including information on 
the follow^ing: past and present political situation. ; economic situa- 
tion; classes and distribution of the population; psychological nature 
of the inhabitants; military geography, both general and physical; 
and the military situation. 
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2-2, The mission. — In a major war, the mission assigned to the 
armed forces is usually unequivocal — ^the defeat and destruction of 
the hostile forces. This is seldom true in small wars. More often 
than not, the mission will be to establish and maintain law and order 
by supporting or replacing the civil government in countries or areas 
in which the interests of the United States have been placed in jeop- 
ardy, in order to in&aire the safety and security of our nationals, 
their property and intei*ests. If there is an organized hostile force 
opposing the intervention, the primary objective in small wars, as in 
a major war, is its early destruction. In those cases where armed 
opposition is encountered only from imgular forces imder the lead- 
ership of malcontents or imrecognized officials, the mission is one of 
dii^lomacy rather than military. Frequently the commander of a 
force operating in a small wars theater of operations is not given a 
specific mission as such in his written orders or dii-ective, and it then 
becomes necessary for him to deduce his mission from the general 
intent of the higher authority, or even from tlie foreign policy of 
the United States. In any event, the mission should be accomplished 
with a minimum loss of life and property and by methods that leave 
no aftermath of bittem^s or render the return to peace unnecessarily 
difficult. 

2-3. Factors to be considered in estimating enemy strength, — 

a. Political status, — (1) In the majority of our past small wars oper- 
ations, intervention has been due to internal disorder which endan- 
gered foreign lives and property, or has been undertaken to enforce 
treaty obligations. 

(2) In the first instance, the chaotic condition usually has been 
brought about as a result of the tyrannical measures adopted by the 
party in control of the government, by the unconstitutional usurpa- 
tion of power by a political faction for the sake of gain, or because 
of intense hatred between rival factions which culminated in a revolt 
against the recognized government. As the result of such action, 
11 state of revolution existed which was detrimental to internal and 
external peace and good wilL The intemning power was faced usu- 
ally with one of two alternatives; either to intervene between the 
warring factions, occupy one or more proclaimed neutral zones, and 
endeavor by pacific or forceful action to make the rival parties accept 
mediation and settlement of the controversy; or to assist, by pacific 
or forceful action, one side or the other, or even to support a new 
party, in the suppression of the disorders. 
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d. The medical personnel with the force is one of the strongest 
elements for gainiiijL)^ the confident, and friendship of the native 
inhabitants in the theater of operations. So long as it can be done 
without depleting the stock of medical supplies required for the 
intervening troops, they should not hesitate to care for sick and 
wounded civilians who have no other source of medical attention. 

e. If the campaign plan contemplates the organization of armed 
luitive troops, additional medical personnel will have to be provided 
with the force or re([iiested from the United States, as required. 

/. See Cliapters 12 and 14, Landing Force Manual, United States 
Navy, and Field Manuals 8-40 and 21-10, United States Army, for 
detailed instructions regarding military hygiene, sanitation, and first 
aid. 

2-49. Artillery. — a. I'hc anioinit of artillery to be included in the 
strength of a iovm assigned a small ^vars mission, will depend upon 
tlio plan for the eiriiployincnt of (he forre, the iiataip of the terrain 
in tlie theater of opci'atious, tlie armament and equipment of the 
prosfxictive opponents, and tlie nature of the opposition expected. 
As a general rule, some artillei^y should accompany every expedi- 
tion for possible use against towns and fortified positions, and for 
the defense of towns, bases, and other permanent establishments. 
The morale effect of artillery fire must always be considered when 
planning the organization and composition of the force. If the 
hostile forces employ modem tactics and artillery, and the terrain 
in the country permits, the proportion of artillery to infantry should 
be normal. 

h. The role of artillery in small wars is fundamentally the same 
as in regular warf ai-e. Its primary mission is to support the infantry. 
Light artillery is employed principally against personnel, accom- 
panying weapons, tanks, and those material targets which its fir© 
is able to destroy. Medimn artillery reinforces the fire of light 
artillery, assists in counterbatteiy, and undertakes missions beyond 
the range of light artillei-y. Unless mformation is available that 
the hostile forces have heavy fortifications, or are armed with a 
type of artillery requiring other than light artillery for counter- 
battery work, tiie necessity for medium artillery will seldom be 
appai*ent. Antiaircraft artillery, while primarily for defense against 
air attack, may be used to supplement the fire of light artillery. 

On "Hie artillery must be able to go where the infantry can go. It 
must; be of a type that can approach the speed and mobility of 
foot troops. The 75-mm. gun and the 75-mm. pack howitzer fulfill 
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(3) 111 the second iiistaiico, tliat of enforcing treaty obligations, the 
immediate cause of intervention usuaiiy has been tho neglect and re- 
peated i-efiisal of the local government to carry out its obligations 
undei- tlie terms of a commercial or ]>oliticaI treaty, ^'lie inter- 
vening forces sought^ by show of force or by actual field operations, 
to enforce those obligations. If such action was unsuccessful, the 
intervening power in some cases dei)osed the party in control and 
established a de fcwio or de jure government wliich would carry out 
the provisions of the treaty. This often resulted in active opposition 
by the ousted party against the interveuing forces who were giving 
aid, force, and power to tlie new" government. 

(4) It is evident from the abo^e tliat the internal political organi- 
zation of the counti'y concerned, tlie strength of the forces which may 
oppose the intervention, and tlie external obligations of the country 
as a member of the family of nations, should be carefully considered 
in the estimate of the situation. In addition, the estimate must in- 
clude the probable effect which tlie intervention will have upon the 
public opinion of the citizens of the intervening power and upon the 
good will of other countries. The latter, in particular, is of great 
importance since the friendship and trade relations of countries wliich 
are not sympathetic to the intervention may be alienated by such 
action. 

h. Economic status and logiMic support mailable. — ^The ability of 
a hostile force to oi)pose the intervening force may be limited by the 
availability of subsistence, natural resources, finances, arms, equip- 
ment, and ammunition. The forces opposing the intervention often 
live off the country by forcing contributions of money, subsistence, 
and other supplies from the peaceful inhabitants, or by donations 
from local civilians sympathetic to their cause. Even though the 
country concerned may be heavily indebted to their own citizens as 
well as to foreign powers, funds are often diverted from the state 
treasury or may be received from foreign sources for the purchase 
of modern arms and munitions of war. As a result, the intervening 
force usually finds the forces opposing them armed and equipped 
with modern w-eapons and capable of sustaining themselves in the 
field for an unlimited period. This is especially true if, as is usually 
the case, the hostile forces resort to guerrilla warfare. 

c. Geographical featv/fes, — That part of the estimate of the situa- 
tion which considers the geogi'aphical features of the theater of op- 
erations is fully as important in small wars as in a major war. It 
covers the general terrain features, tlie geographical divisions of the 
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country as fixed by relief, sviitabte deburkatiou places, tlie character 
and suitability of routes of (^oitmiuiucatioii, the distribution of pop- 
ulation, the locatiou of principal cities, tho political divisions of the 
state, and the strategical and taetic*al aspects of the frontiers. The 
location and extent of plain, plateau, and mountain regions, and of 
open, wooded, or jungle areas will ad'ect the organization, equipment, 
and field operations of the intervening force. If a state of revolu- 
tion is tho basic cause of intervention, the political divisions within 
the country tire particularly important and may in themselves, de- 
termine the. strategic plan of operation. Of special significance, also, 
are those areas in which the majority of foreign citizens and inter- 
ests are concentrated, since the establishment of neutral zones, and 
similar protective operations iisiially will be initiated in those 
localities. 

d. OUmatic oondiHons. — Climatic conditions in the probable thea- 
ter of operations wili affect the organization, clothing, eqnipnient, 
supplies, health, and especially the operations of the intervening 
forces. A campaign planned for the dry season may be entirely 
different from one planned for the rainy season. This is particularly 
true in countries where the road system is primitive, or where de- 
pendence is placed on river transportation for the movement of 
troops and supplies. Weather conditions during ceitain seasons of 
the year may increase the difficulties of combat operations in the 
theater of oi>erations, but if properlv evaluated, they should not be 
considered as insurmountable obstacles. 

e. Infonnutim ancl semirity servke of the menvy. — It can be stated 
as an accepted premise that, in small wars, the intelligence service of 
the opposing forces will bo superior initially to that of the interven- 
ing force. From the point of view of the intervening power, the 
intervention is usually (xmsidered a friendly effort to assist the occu- 
pied country to reestablish peace and order within its boundaries. 
From the viewpoint of the majority of the citizens of the occupied 
country, however, tliis action by an alien power is an unfriendly one. 
Although tlie majority of these iid)ahitant.s \yiU not actively oppose 
the intervention, many of them will indirectly assist the native foi'ces 
with information relative to the movements of the intervening forces. 
This is especially tnie of those citizens who have relatives among 
the native forces operating in the field. To off-set this situation, 
recourse must be had to propaganda clearly stating the definite pur- 
pose of the Intervening forces in order to show the friendly aid that 
is being offered to the country. Friendships should be made with 
the inhabitants in an honest and faithful endeavor to assist them to 
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2-6. Own courses of action. — The intervening force commander 
must choose the best course of action to follow in order to accomplish 
his mission. This will necessarily result in a scheme of maneuver, 
either strategical or tactical. To accomplish this mission, it may be 
necessary to make a show of force in occupying tlie State capital, for 
often the hi>story of the country will indicate that he who holds the 
capital hoklB the counti'y. Again, he may he forced to occupy the 
principal cities of the country, or a certain area, the economic re- 
sources of which are such that its possessor controls the llfeblood of 
the country. More frequently, it will Iw. necessary to initiate active 
combat operations against the large groups of opposing forces which 
occupy certain areas. The entire scheme of maneuver will frequently 
result in the occupation of the coastal area initially with a gradual 
coordinated movement inland, thus increasing the territory over which 
control and protection may be- established. As this territory extends, 
it will be necessary to create military areas within it under the con- 
trol to subordinate commanders. The area conmianfder in turn will 
seek to control his area by use of small detachments to protect the 
towns and to conduct active operations against irregular groups until 
the area becomes completely pacified. 

^7. The decision. — When the force commander has finally selected 
the best course of action and determined, in general tenns, how 
it may be executed, he makes his decision, which consists of a state- 
ment of his course of action followed by how it is to be carried put, 
and why. The decision indicates the commander's general plan of 
action as expressed in j)aragraph 2 of an operation order. The basic 
principle underlying any decision in a small-wars operation is that 
of initiating immediately energetic action to disband or destroy the 
hostile forces. This action should hasten the return of normal peace 
and good order to the country in the shortest possible time. 

2-8. Supporting measures, — After the basic decision has been 
reached, the Force Commander must consider carefully the support- 
ing measures which are required to put it into effect. The mission ; 
the opemtions required to carry out the vscheme of maneuver; the 
organization, armament, and leadership of the opposing forces; the 
tewain, geography, and climate in the theater of operations; the 
natural resources and routes of commimication within the country to 
be occupied; all must be considered and ail will affect the formula- 
tion of the campaign and operation plans. Th^ factors will deter- 
mine the size and composiison of the commander's staff; the organiza- 
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tion of the force; the type of infantry weapons and the proper 
proportion of aircraft, artillery, and other supporting arms and serv- 
ices required; and the administrative and logistic details. When 
these supporting nieasures have been determined, the commander 
evolves his aniipaigii and operation plans. 

2-9. Campaign and operation plans. — a. In military operations 
of small wars, strate.giciil and tactical principles are applied to attain 
th© political objective of the governiuent. The political objective 
indicates the general character of the cainpaii^n which the militai'y 
leader will undertake. The campaign plan indicates the military 
objective and, in general terms, tiie nature and method of conduct- 
ing the campaign. It will set forth the legal aspects of the opera- 
tions and the corclated authority and responsibilities of the force. 
If military government or some form of political control is to be 
instituted, tlie necessary directives are included in the campaign i)lan. 
This plan also indicates the general nature of employment of the 
military forces. It indicates what use, if any, will be made of 
existing native forces or of those to he organized. 

h. The operation plan prescribes the details of the tactical employ- 
ment of the force eniploj'^ed and the important details of supply and 
transportation for that force. It may indicate the territorial division 
of the country for tactical or administrative control. It provides 
also for tlie most efficient employment, maintenance, and develop- 
ment of the existing sij,'nal communication system. If the campaign 
plan calls f{)r the organization of a native constabulary, detailed 
plans nmst be made for its early organization and training. If the 
campaign i>lan calls for tlie employment of local armed civilians or 
guards, or if such action is considered necessary or advisable, plans 
must be made for the organization, training, equipment, supply, cloth- 
ing, subsistence, pay, shelter, and employment of such troops. If 
the mission calls for the supervision of elections, this plan must in- 
clude the necessary arrangements for the nonniilitary features of this 
duty as well as the tactical disposition of the force in the accomplish- 
ment of the task. 

(?. Tactical operations of regular troops against guerrillas in small 
wai^ are habitually offensive. Even though operating under a stra- 
tegic defensive campaign plan, regular combatants in contact with 
hostile forces will emphasize the pi-inciple of the offensive to gain 
psychological supremacy. Isolated forces exposed to possible attack 
by overwhelming numbers must be well protected in positions pre- 
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pared to develop the greatest possible effect of their weapons. Re- 
verses, particularly at first, must be avoided at all costs, 

d. The initiation of a campaign before adequate preparations have 
been made, may well be as fatal in a small war as in regular war- 
fare. Prolonged operations are detrimental to the morale and pres- 
tige of the intervening forces. They can be avoided only by prop- 
erly estimating the situation and by evolving as comprehensive, flex- 
ible, and simple a plan us possible before the campaign begins. 
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3-10. Command and staff responsibility in small wars.— A force 
engaged in small wars operations, irrespective of its size^ is usually 
independent or semi-independent and, in sucli a campaign, assumes 
strategical, tactical, and territorial functions. Strategical decisions 
a^(i territorial control are usually matters for the attention of the 
high comihahd in iiiajor warfare. In small wars the Force Com- 
mander must be prepared to make or recommend decisions as to the 
strategy of the operation, and his staff must be able to function as a 
GHQ staff. In short, the force must be prepared to exercise those 
functions of command, supply^ and territorial control which are 
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required of the supreme coiiiinand or its major subdivisions in regular 
warfare. More extensive planning is required than would ordinarily 
be expected of the same size unit that is part of a higher command. 
For thesfj reasons, it is obvious that a force undertaking a small wars 
campaign must be adequately staffed for independent, operations even 
if tlie tables of organization do not specify a full staif complement. 
Whether or not tlu*, executive staff is relieved of all operative func- 
tions will depend on the size and composition of the force and the 
situation. It is possible to visualize an independent regiment in such 
a situation that the demands placed upon the organization would 
make it inadvisable for a member of the Executive Staff to operate 
the various activities pei'tainiuj; to Ids Executive Staff section. Like- 
wise it is possible that the Executive Staff of a much larger force can 
operate the activities of their sections after the situation is thoroughly 
under control. The staff organization must be fitted to the unit after 
consideration of its size, comijosition, and the situation confronting it. 

2-11. The Force Commander. — One of the first decisions of the 
force commander must make is the size and composition of his staff. 
He then considei"s the extent to which lie will decentralize authority 
to his staff and to subordinate commandei-s. This decision will 
greatly influence his assignments of officers to specific staff and com- 
mand duties. The assignment of officers according to tlieir attain- 
ments, temperaments, and special qualifications, is one of the most 
important measures to insure smooth and efficient operation of . the 
organiications or ^tablishments. The larger the unit, the more im- 
portant this Incomes. The force commander must be able to issue 
directives only, leaving the details to his subordinates. He contents 
himself with seeing that the work is properly done and that the 
principle of the directive is not departed from, always holding him- 
self ready to rule on doubtful points and to advise subordinates who 
are having difficulty. 

2-12. Staff procedure.— a. The staff of a unit or organization con- 
sists of those officers specifically piwided for the purpose of assisting 
the commander in exercising his conimand functions. It is divided 
into two groups: the Executive, or General, Staff (Chief of Staff; 
F-1, Personnel; F-2, Intelligence; F~3, Plans and Training; and 
F-4, Supply), who comprehend all the functions of command; and 
the Special Staff, which includes the heads of technical, supply^ and 
administrative sei*vices, and certain technical specialists. Usually ji 
the Executive Staff is not an o]^)erating agency; in a smaU force, 
Executive Staff officers mayy or may not, actually operate one or 
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more of the services under their sections. The organissatioii of the 
staff is shown diagrammatically in Plate 1. Staff principles and 
functions, as defined in the "War Department Field Manual 101~5," 
remain fundamentally the same irrespective of the type of operation. 

h. The staff, in close cooperation, works out the plans enunciated 
by the commander, formulates the orders and instructions for putting 
the plans into execution, and by observation and inspection insures 
proper execution. Staff officers must keep themselves infonned of 
the situation at all times, and be able to i:»lace before the commander 
information in such thoroiighly digested form as will enable him 
to come to a sound and prompt decision without having to consider 
an infinite number of details. 

c. Staff conferences, staff visits, staff inspections, measures to in- 
sure adequate liaison, and provision for administrative details are 
the usual methods employed by all staff organizations to facilitate 
the proper performance of their specific duties. This procedure uni- 
fies the efforts of the staff in furthering the accomplishment of the 
will of the commander. 

Administrative procedure and the details of the oi^ganization and 
routine of the various staff offices are largely dependent on the re- 
quirements of the particular situation. It is important that essen- 
tial information be immediately available and that every item com- 
ing under the cognizance of the staff section or special staff officer 
concerned receive proper attention and be disseminated to individ- 
uals concerned. This entails the formulation of a systematic office 
routine and proper allocation of duties to individuals. Executive 
staff sections are not offices of permanent record. Each of these sec- 
tioiis keeps a journal (Plate II) which is the daybook of the section. 
It contains briefs of important written and A^erbal messages, both re- 
ceived and sent, and notations of periodic reports, orders, and similar 
matters tliat pertain to the section. If an item is received or issued 
orally, it is entered in detail ; if written, the entry may be either a 
reference to the file number of the document or a brief of its con- 
tents, A brief notation is also made of instructions and directions 
pertaining to the section which have been given by the commander 
or a member of the section to someone outside of the section. The 
journal is closed when directed by the commander, at the end of the 
day, a phase, or other period. These journals are the permanent 
records of the activities of the sections ; combined; they form the rec- 
o^ of events of the oi^ahization. For f urfJiet detailSj see FM 101--6. 
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2 18. The chief of staff.— rt. In a foret* no gioater than aregirruuit 
or a reinforced regiment, the ex«(!iitive officer may perform all of the 
duties of chief of staff. In larger fonies, the chief of staff wsually will 
1h> ill! officer siMxiiilly clt'tailed for the purpose, Hi^ principal duties 
are to act as military adviser to the comniaiKler and to coordinate the 
activities of the staff- ( Se<» "War Department ¥'M Maimal 101-6.'*) 
lie conducts^ all routine btisiiiejjs in order to enable the cottirriaiider to 
devote his time and efforts to more ii«j[)orta«t matters. Diu'ing tlie 
teittpioraTy absence of the commander, the chief of staff maki^ such 
dtK^isiotis as the situation may cleKuind ; in each cfts^e \m is g^uidcd by the 
|K)iiioieis^ l^iieral instructions, or his iutiinat^^ knowledge of tlie com- 
manderV wishes. 

h. The chief of sUiff prestjrihes the internal or/^anization of the vari- 
OUH fjcKiionsJ so aato fix re8poiiKibility for tlw> initiation anil su{)ervision 
of work in order to wicure effieiency and teamwork. He decide whleh 
niettdw!^ of ori« staff sect ion will uitdfrstufly the memhern of another 
«tut! mixtion. He wakes mm that the wpeeial staff i» pi:<3ij)erly orgaiJzed. 
Each chief of section will l>e bo engrossed in his own work that, at 
tiivie^.otie geetion will infringe on the duties of another* The chtel ol 
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staff must adjust this at once. His diplomacy and tact in adjusting 
such aitiiatioiis at the start will have a favorable reaction on the entire 

comiiiand. 

c. As the organization progresses, it often develops that certain 
duties should be sliifted from one unit to another. The chief of staff 
should see tluit sncli chaiig<^s are mside promptly. The inap section of 
tlio engineers lias been shifted logically, at times, from that unit to the 
second section. If a military government has not been established, 
civil relations may be shifted from the first to the second section. 

d. During the concentration period, the chief of staff will be particu- 
larly interested in the plans of the staff sections and their ari'ange- 
ments for : 

(1) Receiving incoming details and individuals. 

(2) Prompt issue of equipment 

(3) Prompt completion of medical and other administrative hispec- 
tions. 

(4) Facilities for training. 

(5) Coordination of training of all units. 

(6) Organization of the Intelligence Service to meet the probable 
requirements of the situation. 

(7) Organization of the Provost Service to meet adequately the 
probable demands that will be made upon it in the theater of opera- 
tions. 

e. The cJiief of staff should supervise the plans for increasing the 
intelligence personnel and for the establishment of provost services if 
it can be foreseen that the operations may result in the occupation of a 
country or a large section of it. The forces of occupation have four, 
weapons with which to act : (a) Moral effect of the presence of troops.; 
(b) intelligence service; (e) provost service (including Exceptional 
Military Courts) ; and finally (4) offensive action. The intelligence 
and provost services should be carefidly considered in connection with 
^-peaceful occupation." In the past, scant attention has been given to 
these services in the preparation of operation plans for small wars 
operations. As a rule, they have been established only when the neces- 
sities of operation forced it upon the higher command. In most cases 
an increase of personnel in intelligence units will be required over that 
allowed in organization tables when the operations include the com- 
plete occupation of a country or of large areas of it. 

fir The : provost servitie, including the exceptional military-court 
/^ystem, represeihtsthemiiifciry governmen to the mass of the people, 
with whom it CGiries in direct contact, and is the normal active instru- 
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iiient for the maintenance of tranquillity, freeing the natives from 
agitation and intimidation by their own countrymen. The provost 
service, more than any other clement of the forces except the Intelli- 
gence Ser^nee, shoukl understand the people, tlieir temperament, 
customs, activities, and the everyday w^jrlcing of the average native 
mind. It warrants a well-founded and compiete organization, includ- 
ing provost marshals and judges with h'gal knowledge, good ancl 
loyal interpreters, and sidlicient clerical assistance to dispatch busi- 
ness wath justice and celerity. 

2-14. The first section (personnel) — F-1. — «. Tlie assistant chief 
of staff, F~l, coordinates tlie activities of those agencies performing 
the functions that he isS cliarged with in the "War r>e|)artnient Field 
lilanual 101-5." He cooperates with the second section on matters 
pertaining to prisoners of war, espionage, etc., and witli the third and 
foiutli sections in regard to quai'teriiig, priorities of replacement, 
and allotment of time for recreational work. He is responsible for 
certain provisions of the administrative order, and must cooperate 
w^ith the fourth section in this matter. Because he is charged wdtli 
those functions wliich relate to the pei'sonnel of the command as 
individuals, he is brouglit into close contact with the adjutant, the 
inspector, the chaplain, the law officer, the surgeon, the provost mar- 
shal, the paymaster, the connnuni cations officer, the exchange officer, 
and the commanding officer, special troops. 

; h. Tlie first section organizes the personnel of the staff section, 
and makes assignments of the clerical personnel, orderlies, and 
specialists therein. 

€. Prior to leaving the United States, this section formulates a 
plan covering the replacements to accompany the force, numbers . 
and classes of replacements to be dispatched later, date^ that such, 
replacements are desired, and priorities, lliis plan nuiy appear as 
an annex to an appropriate administration order. In determining 
the number of replacements to be provided, the losses which may be 
incurred among the various cla^^ of troops must be estimated. 
An ample margin should be allowed for casualties in transit and 
during the landing, and consideration given to the climatic and sani- 
tary conditions en route and within the area of operations, the 
types of operations contemplated, the branch of service, and the 
time required for replacements to arrive, arrival in the 

theater of o{)eratipns, E'--i should insiire by tiinely planning thkt 
complete information as to the needs of the force reaches the appro- 
priate headquarters in the ^it^^ sulfficient. time for replace- 
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mmts to arrive when needed. Ho slioiild cooperate closely tlie 
third section in estinuiting, well in advance of actual needs, changes 
in conditions that will require replacements, augmentation, or reduc- 
tion of the Force. When replacements or reenforceraents are 
recieved, they are diatributed in accordance ^Yith priorities formu- 
lated by the third section. 

d. F-1, in collaboration with the Coniinanding Officer, Special 
Troops, is charged with the allocation of space to the various head- 
quarters' offices. Whatever the contemphxted duration of the occupa- 
tion, force headquarters should be so located and si)ace so allocated 
thereat as to facilitate either the expansion or the reduction of its 
activities. In selecting and allocating office space, the first section 
confers with all members of tlie stall' relative to tlieir needs, and 
particularly with the fourth section, which supervises rentals and 
purchases. 

e. \h\i\\ personnel is specifically designatod to take active charge 
of military government, tlu> first section prepares plans as neces- 
sai-y for its establisIuHent. Usuall)' it will be advisable to organize 
a special staff section for this purpose. If the military goveniment 
is an independent organization apart from tlie force, the first sec- 
tion acts as the liaison agent between the force commander and the. 
staff of the militaiy governor. For details, see Chapter XIII, "Mili- 
tary Government." 

/. Since post exchanges are established for the welfare and ooii- : 
venience of the enlisted men, supervision of this activity cdinei^. 
under the first section. See paragraph 2-36. 

ff. The first section is charged with the rendition of reports cbn- 
cerning, and the handling of, civilian prisoners or prisonerfs taken 
from hostile forces. If a loc^il constabulary is operating m co- 
operation with the intervening force, such prisoners usually: are 
turned over to the former for trial by tlie constabidary courts mar- 
tial or by civil courts; otherwise they are held at the disposal of 
the force commander. 

h. The first section prepares and promulgates regulations govern- 
ing the conduct of personnel in their associations with friendly 
natives in an effort to further cordial public relations. Social cus- 
toms in countries in which small wars operations usually occur differ 
in many respects from tho.<5e in the United States. Violation of 
these customs, and thoughtless disrespect to local inhabitants, tend 
to create animosity and distrust which makes our presence unwelcome 
and, the task of restoring law and order more d 
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i The first section prepares and transmits to the fourth section 
sucli parts of tlie force administrative orders ns affect the activities 
of the first section. These are principally: Rephicements; militai'y 
police; postal service; care and disposition of civilian prisoners and 
prisoners taken from the hostile forces ; payment of the command ; 
and post exchange supplies. 

j. The records kept in the office of the first section should be reduced 
to the minimum. See paragiaph 2-12, d. The following documents 
are needed in order to function efficiently : 

(1) Section journal. 

(2) A suspense file of orders, memorandrt, and letters of instruc- 
tions, wliich later are turned over to the adjutant. 

(3) Coi^ies of important communications which affect the force 
continuously. (The ori|2^inals are kept in the adjutant's files.) 

(4) A situation map should be kept postal, showing the status of 
matters pertaining to tiie first section at all times. 

2-15. The second section (intelligence) F-2.— a. General— (l) 
The assistant chief of staff F-2 constitutes the Bureau of Enemy 
Information. This section must keep in close touch with all other 
staff sections and is responsible for the dissemination of enemy in- 
formation which may affect the operations of those agencies. This 
includes not only information of the military situation, but the 
political, economic, and social status of the occupied area, together 
with the attitude and activities of the civil population and political 
leaders insofar as those elements may affect the accomplishment of 
the mission. 

(2) The duties of the intelligence officer are outlined in "War De- 
partment Field Manual 101-5." In addition, the following are of 
special importance in small wars operations: 

{a) The names and descriptions of leaders, areas in which they 
operate, and the methods and material means which they employ in 
combat. 

(b) Hostile propaganda in occupied ter ritory, adjacent territory or 
countries, and our own country; and the methods, means, and agents 
used for its propagation. 

(c) Liaison with government and local officials of the occupied 
country or areas, and with the civil representatives of our own and 
foreign governments therein.^^ /-: 

(d) Olose liaison yi^ith tH^^^^^ arranging for ; 
aerial recpnnai^n(iB^ 
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(e) Maintenance of cordial relations with tho local, American, and 
foreign press, and censoring of all press releases. 

b. Ihities prwr to embarhatim.—{l) During the concentration 
phase prior to embarkation, the second section will be primarily con- 
cerned with obtaining all available information relative t(^ the coun- 
try in which it is proposed to operate. Monographs, maps, and other 
pertinent information normally should be furnished by the Force 
Cxeneral Staff. In no type of warfare is the latest current informa- 
tion more vital. For this reason the second section should immedi- 
ately establish liaison with tlie corresponding sections of the naval 
and military services and with the nearest representatives of the State 
Department. 

(2) The selection, organization, and training of the commissioned 
and enlisted intelligence personnel of both the headquarters and 
combat units should be carried on concurrentJy with the F-2 estimate 
of the situation. (See paragraph 2-13, f;.) Every effort should be 
made to obtain personnel conversant with the language of the coun- 
try. The force of interpreters will generally be augmented by the 
employment of natives. The second section, in conjunction with F~4, 
should compile and obtain approval of an "Allowance and Pay Table 
for Interpreters," based on the scale of wages of the country con- 
cerned, and funds should be allocated for payment thereunder prior 
to embarkation. 

(3) A resume of the available information of the theatre of opw- 
ations should be completed as soon as practicable and reproduced and 
disseminated throughout the command. The foUow^ing form is sug- 
gested for compiling this information. Some items listed therein 
may not be applicable in every situation, and additional items may 
be of great value in certain situations. 

A FORM FOR A STUDY OF THE THEATER OF OPERATIONS 

1. VovmcKU—a. History. 

6. System of Oovenment 

(1) Form of government (dictatorship, republic, etc.). 

(2) Oi'ganizatlon and method of operation. 

(3) Political subdivisions, 
e. Jnternul poUtUxil sUuaiwn. 

(1) Present government (head of state and other political leaders; 

personalities). 

(2) Political issues. 

(3 ) Analysis of parties. 

(4) Itegional and social differences. 

(5) The press. 
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1. POLITICAI^ — (t. ifisfor//— Contiiiuetl. 

d. International politics. 

(1) Bearing of interual political situation on international policies. 

(2) Foreign policies. 

(3) Foreign relations. 

e. Summatmi (How does this affect the contemplated oiwrations?). 

2. EcoKOXiic. — a. Oetieral economic characteristics. 

(1) Natural resources. 

(2) Degree of economic development 

(3) Dependence on foreign trade. 
&. Tfatimial productive capacity. 

(1) Agriculture, 

(2) Mining. 

(3) Manufacture, 

(4) Shipbuilding. 

c. Cmnmerce. 

(1) Domestic trade, 

(2) Foreign trade. 

d. Traiisporifttion. 

(1) Railroads. 

(2) Highways. 
<3) Water. 
(4) Air. 

e. Communication. 

(1) Cables. 

(2) Radio, 

(3) Telegraph, 

(4) Telephone. 

Finance (method of financing government), 

g. Population (eeonomifi asiwets ; iH'esent popnlation analysis of popula- 
tion, labor, and social conditions). 

%. Plana for industrial mobilization. 

i. Economic penetration^ hy foreign interests. 

j. Influence of economic situation on foreign relatiom. 

k. General conclusiojis (reference to €>eononi{c self-sufHclency, capacity 
for production of war supplies and food supplies, and degree of de- 
pendence on maintenance of trade roates). 

3. Geogbaphy (Physical).* — a. Qeneral topography and hydrography. 

&. Rivers and water supphf. 

c. Climatic conditions, 
. . d. Critical areas (areas the loss of which would seriously hamper the 
country under consideration). 
■': e. Vital areas (areas essential to the country concerned). 

(1) Routes of approach. 

(2) Roads, trails, and railroads. 

(3) Harbors and beadles near critical areas. 

» Such s^grapldcal Item^ as. have bieen^^.c^ under poHtlcal or econwnic headings 

. shbuld be omitted. , . ' ' ' -i' :i / 
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3. Geooilvphy (Physical).— (I. General topogmphy and hydrography.—GovitA. 

(4) Coiiimunicatioiis, 

(5) General terrain considerations. 

Conclusions {tlie effect of goiit>rai terrain considerations on opera- 
tions. The most favorable theater of operation frtnn a standpoint of 
physical geography), 

4. FsYCHoioGicAi. SiTUATiois-.'— -a, Ocncml racial charuttcristica; types, races, 

etv. 

h. Edticafion, 
Religion. 

d. Attitude of inhabitmits towitrd foreigners, 

c. SusceptiltiUtii to propaganda (influence of church, press, radio, or 

other agency). 
ConclHSiom, 

5. CoMnAT Estimate. — (Joordination- of naUonal defense, 

(1) Military forces (government and opposition). 

(2) Supreme commander (government and opposition) . 
6. Personnel. 

(1) Estimated strength of components of both government and hos- 

tile forces. 

(2) CJovoniniont forces and loMders. 

(3) Hostile forces and leatlers. 

e. Training, efflcietwy, and moral v (government and liostile forces). 

(1) Individual. 

(2) Unit and combined training. 

(3) Training of reserves. 

(4) System, of promotion of officers. 

(5) Efficiency. 

(6) Alorale. 

d. Recruiting methods, 

(1) Government forces. 

(2) Hostile forces. 

e. Equipment and sillies avaiUible. 

(1) To government forces. 

(ft) On hand. 

(I)) Replacement possihilltleB and sources. 

(2) To hostile forces. 

(a) On hand. 

(&) Replacement possibilities and sources. 

f. Method of &>ndmting oombat, 

g. Navi). 

; (1) Strength, 
(2) Organization. 

(B) Training, efficiency, and morale. 
Ji. Conclusions. 

6. Genekai* CoNCi>TJ8iON ( Relative value should be given to all factors: and to 

conclusions must be based on the study as a whole). 

^ Discuss only sucbitems as are not . covered folly elsewhere In thie stuiay^ Befe^ to othi^V:. 
paragraphs where appropriate. . . : 

2^ 
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(4) (a) Available maps arc usually inaccurate and of small scale; 
their procureiiieiit is costly and the supply limited. They have often 
proved so unreliable as to detail as to be valueless except for the pur- 
pose of correlation. It is often more x^i'actical and economical to 
obtain maps only for headquarters and executive, staff sections of all 
units, providing means for the reproduction and distribution of cor- 
rected sections or of new maps made after arrival in the theater of 
operations. In small- wars operations where engineer troops have not 
been present, map reproduction has been made a i-esponsibility of the 
second section; in other cases, the map-reproduction section of tlxe 
engineers has been transferred to the force headquarters intelligenoe 
s^tion. In any event, the second section is responsible for the piw- 
curement and distribution of maps. 

(b) Aerial photography, in addition to its other military uses, will 
play an important part in the development of new maps and obtaining 
accurate information for the coi-rectioii of old ones after reaching the 
theater of operations. The procurement of an initial supply of film 
and other materials for this puipose is essential, 

(6) In order to establish favorable press relations a1» the start, and 
to avoid the publication of harmful and incorrect information, a 
definite policy must be adopted as to who will reotjive repre^-ntatives 
of the press, what information will be furnished, and vrhat means will 
be provided for obtaining it. Even though the campaign may be too 
insignificant to have correspondents and photographers attached for 
the entire operation, they will invariably be present at the beginning. 
In some cases, officers have been permitted to act as correspondents ; 
if this is done, a definite agreement must be made relative to the class 
of information which will be furnished. 

(6) If a military government is not established, civil relations 
witfi the local officials, native civilians, and foreign nationals, in- 
cluding citizens of the United States, become a function of the 
second section. Best results will be obtained if the policy for deal- 
ing with the various elements is established before the force arrives 
in the theater of operations. After arrival, the local representatives 
of the State Department should be consulted and such changes made 
xh the policy as appear to be desirable. 

(7) Organizations which are opposed to intervention in the affairs 
of other nations, regardless of the cause, have at times disseminated 
their pi^j>aganda to the forcfc^ The second section is responsibly for 
gtiardirig against this by and notifying, through 
official channels, the proper civiUan officials. An early statement of 
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the facts relating to the situation, by the commander, will usually 
forestall any ill eilects from such propaganda. 

(8) Intelligence funds, which are not a part of the quartermaster 
allotment, are required for the proper functioning of the second 
section. F-2 is responsible for requesting the allotment of such 
funds prior to the embarkation of the force. 

G, Duties in the theater of opera t'wm. — (1) The F-2 section is 
primarily an office for the consolidation of information supplied by 
lower units, special agents, and outside sources ; and for the prompt 
distribution of the resulting information to other staffs, sections, and 
organizations concerned. If circumstances require the second sec- 
tion to assume the duties of the officer in charge of civil affaii^ or 
other functions, additional divisions must be organized within the 
section under competent assistants. 

(2) Tlie following intelligence agencies are available to F-2 for 
the collection of information: Secret agents, voluntary infonners, 
aviation, intelligence agencies of lower organizations (brigades, regi- 
ments, areas, etc.), other governmental departments. 

{a) Secret agents, liired frorn among the inhabitants in the theater 
of operations, haA'^e proved valuable collectors of information in the 
past. They must be carefully selected and, once employed, a close 
watch should be kept on their activities. Usually such agents have 
been politically opposed to the native forces whose activities have 
resulted in the intervention. If they attempt to use their posdtion 
for their own aggrandizement or to embarrass personal enemies, 
they are useless as sources of information and handicap the inter- 
vening force in gaining the confidence of the population. However, 
when reliable agents have been obtained in past operations, they have 
provided extremely valuable information. It is often advisable to 
pay them low regular wages and to reward them with bonuses for 
timely and accurate information. 

(6) The major portion of the information obtained from volun- 
tary informed is often false, grossly distorted, or too late to be of 
value unless the informer has personal reasons for making the re- 
port Liberal cash payments for information that proved correct 
and timely have sometimes brought excellent results. Hired agents 
and informers have been of assistance in the past in uncovering the 
hostile sources of supply. The source of the information must be 
kept inviolable in order to protect the informers and to: lite^ 
iminterriipiM jQbw of information. The universal ixst&[^^ 
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relhhh hired ag-onis ancJf \'ohint;irv informers is to protC'Ct anyotie 
•with whom they are comiected l>y ]K>}itics, busitiess, or lAood, 

(o) It IS not improbable that high officials of both the party in 
power and tlie opposition mny s*'cretly sr{j>p<)i't insurrectionary activi- 
ti(?s in order to iitsure tbmvs^»lvcs an arnuKl following in the fieUi 
in aise the intervention should be endwl suddenly. Such a condi- 
tioft if)croas<'s the (lifficnlt task of swuring tiKenta who will report 
impartially on all distnrljing elements. 

(d) Exeelknt icsults have been obtained through the cooperation of 
business establislinu'iits wliicli maintain brandies or other contacts 
thronghout the occupied aroaSi. For fhiancial reasons, the central 
office of such contKMiis nnist havo timely and impartial knowledge of 
actual or prospective conditions throuj^hoiit tlie country. In many 
cases they are deperuicnt \»pon the intcrvenitij; forces for ])rotection 
of theii" perHonnel and property, and it is to their ud vantage lo restore 
peac(tfui conditions as rapi<l!y as possible, hi seeking to establish 
such a contact , the intellitrencc officer should. Io(tk for a business estab- 
lishii'ieiit with ■s\ luch tlie fnret' nornially does Imsinees, I^iaison sliould 
be niatntained through nienib(*r.s of the corinnand who visit the busi- 
ngs house hi the rout ine course of duty and who are publicly known 
to do if*0. It is unfair, as well as poor inifdligciKC technique, to risk 
the life or the business career of a man in his connniniity througli care- 
l^^ties^ or loose talk. Many companies have accnmte find detailed 
tnaps or surveys on file wliich may be obtained und reproduced to sup- 
plement, the .sinalhscule maps available to the force. 

(<?) Aerial r<!Coiii»iissance is invaluable in locating large move- 
mentB, encaminnents, and aftected areas. Wlien the opposition has 
Wii broken into small groups, the lapse of time lH?tween gaining in- 
formation Jind the arrival of a ground patrol is usiuilly t(K) great to 
give effective results. The use of observation aviation in clos« support 
of infantry patioLs operutin*,^ against small hostile forces is of doubt- 
fill value. The uirphuie discloses the presence and kx^ation of tlie 
patrols and enables tlie hostile groups to avoid them or to choose the 
tJttie and lihm for making contact. Any ambush tJiat can be located 
froni fclie air Sfhoiild Iw uncovered in ample time by the exereise of a 
little <«ire on the part of the patrol leader. Aerial phot ographic nm- 
sions oft«« wiH W the \mt or <ndy means for stjcuring accurate infor- 
mat ion of the terrain in tite tl»etvter of o|)oratioris. For further Retails, 
■seeOhiti>terIX,"Avintion," .. / .^.-/y^'^-^:- 

(/) S«bordiimt0 iMiits provide t^^ commander with detailed 
information on hostifc activities, t^^^ and ge^ogekphy, and the 
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political and economic situation in the areas in which they operate. 
As combat iiitelligencei for the purpose of gaining contiict with and 
destroying hostile armed opposition, such information usually will b(} 
of value only to tlie unit jfirst gaiiung it. But such information, when 
collected from the entire theater of operations and transformed into 
military intelligence, provides the coraniander with the inf ortnation ho 
must have to dispose his forces in accordance with the situation and 
to prepare for eventualities. F-2 should coordinate the activities of 
the intelligence sections of subordinate units. The second section of 
a subordinate organization, quartered:! in tlie same city or town as force 
headquarters, should not be used as an appendage to the force intelli- 
gence section, but should be pemitt«d and required to function in its 
normal manner, How^erer, F-2 should utilize every opportunity to 
develop a close understanding and personal relationship with subor- 
dinate intelligence officers, 

iff) F-2 sliould maintain close liaison with other ageiicies of our 
government established in the theater of operations. Information 
from such agencies concennng the higher ofiicials of the government 
of the occupied state and of tlie op|)osition party, as well as of the 
economic condition of the state, may be accepted as sound. But be- 
cause of the limited circle witbin which they move, as well as for other 
reasons, their opinion concerning the etfect of the national economy 
on the peace of the state, and of political and social trends to which 
the higher classes arc unsympathetic, must be accepted with care. The 
same applies to the opinions of America businessmen domiciled in 
the «)untry. An officer possessing a working linowledge of the lan- 
guage, a knowledge of the psychology of the people, good powers of 
observation, and who has associated with the average civilian in the 
outlying districts for a month, is in a position to possess a sounder 
knowledge of the fundamental disturbing factors at work in the coun- 
try that an official or businessman who may have spent years in the 
capital only. 

(A) CI<^ contact should be maintained also with representataives 
of our government in bonlering states, esi^eci ally with naval and mili- 
tary attaches. This is particularly applicable when the affected area 
boilers the frontier. 

(3) The same agencies for securing information are available to 
brigade (if thei force consists of more than a reenforc^d brigade) and 
regimental intelligence officers as are available to F-2, except that 
it will be unusual for them to contact representatives of our own or 
foreign governments directly. Reconnaissance aviation, is usually 
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available on, request. If a rcginieiit is operating independently in a 
small wars situation, the. regimental intelligence section should be 
strengthened to fulfill adexiitateiy the functions of the F-2 section. 

(4) (a) Even the battalion in small wars rarely operates as a unit. 
Its companies often occupy the^ more iiiiportaut villages in the bat- 
talion area and, in turn, send out subdi visions; to occupy strategically 
located settlements and outposts. The battalion intelligence officer 
should spend as much time as possible in the field in order that he 
may become thoroughly familiar with the situation throughout the 
area. 

(J) As soon as it is established, every detached post or station must 

organize and develop its own intelligence system. Each garrison 
must initiate active patrolling for the purpose of becoming familiar 
with the routes of communication, topograpliy and geography of the 
district, the inhabitants, and the economic and i)olitical forces at work 
in the connnunity. Routine patrols over the same roads or ti-ails and 
at regular intervals of time should be avoided ; rather the objective 
should be to discover new^ ti'ails and ^o explore new areas witli e^icli 
successive patrol and to confuse the opponents by varying the dates 
and hours of departure. Local giirrisons must become so familiar 
with their subdistricts tliat any changes or unusual conditions will 
be immediately apparent. Local commanders and their noncom- 
missioned officers should be able to pi*oceed to any point in their 
subdistrict via the shortest and (juick^t route and without tlie assmt- 
ancei of a guide or interpreter. 

(c) Maps furnished from the higher echelons must be supplements 
by road, sketches and the correction or addition of all pertinent mili- 
tai-y information. This work should be undertaken immediately upon 
arrival, beginning with the mo^ important unmapped roads or trails 
and continuing throughout the occupation until accurate large-scale 
maps are available of all subdistricts. A supplementary chart should 
be compiled indicating the distances between all points of military 
importance and the time factor involved for each typei of transporta- 
tion available and: for each season of the year. 

A record should be kept of all prominent citizens in the 
locality, whether friendly or hostile to the intervention. Each record 
should show : The full name of the individual as taken from the bap- 
tismal or birth certificate (both when these records differ) ; the name 
by which the person is customarily known; all known aliases, if any; 
and his reputation, character, and activities. Additional infonnation 
should be entered on the record as it becomes avtiilable. Duplicates 
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arc fonvai-cled to tho next higiier echelon. It. is only by this means 
that accurate and continuous information can be niaintaiivecl on tlie 
inhabitants of tiie occupied areas, which will prove invaluable when 
questioning individuals, for orienting newly arriving officerSj and 
for ])reparing^ charges when it is desired to bring suspects to trial 
for their activities. 

(e) Intelligence activities are greatly handicapped if the officers 
attached to battalions and smaller units in the field are not familiar 
with the local language. Tliis is especially tnie with Bn— 2. Each 
officer should endeavor to learn the langua-gc sufficiently well to en- 
gage in social activities and to dispense with inteiT^retcrs as soon as 
possible. 

(/) Outpost commanders may obtain information by: 

Establishing a scr\dce of infomation. through the local nuiyor or 
senior civil official; 

Weekly reports from the senior civil official in each settlement 
within the subdistrict; 

Questioning commercial travelers : 

Interrogating persons or tlie relatives of persons injured or mo- 
lested by the hostile forces; 

Close surveillance of relatives of hostile individuals; 
Examination of prisoners; and 

Constant observation of th© movements of all able-bodied men in 

the district. 

(g) Methods of extracting information which are not countenanced 
by the laws of war and the customs of humanity cannot be tolerated. 
Such actions tend to produce only false information and are degrad- 
ing to the pei"son inflicting them. 

d. Intelligence records. — (1) Study of the theater of operations,-^ 
A thorough knowledge of the theater of operations in small wars is 
highly important to all officers from the force commander to the 
junior patrol or outpost commander. Information compiled prior to 
arrival in the theater must be ^iupplemented by reconnaissance and 
resejirch on the ground. See paragraph 5^15, b, 

(2) Special studies. — ^From time to time the intelligence officer may 
be called upon to make special studies of particular localities, situa- 
tions, or other factors arising during the course of the campaign. 

(3) The intelligence annexir-^k complete intelligence annex may be 
issued at the beginning of the operations to accompany the campaigiv 
plan. Such an annex is not wsually necessary in small wars operations 
Unless strong, organized resistance iic» the inter^^ is anticipated. 
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The form for the intelligence annex given in "'War Department B'iekl 
Manual 101-5" may be used as a guide. 

(4) The intelligence eMimaU. — ( a) The intelligence estimate dur- 
ing the early phases of inter vention may closely parallel the F~2 esti- 
mate of a major war. It is that part of the commander's e^stiniate of 
the situation whicli covers the hostile forces and their probable course 
of action. The following outline may be used as a guide for such an 
estimate : 

F-2 ESTIMATE 

(Hejiding) 

File Xo. 
Maps: 

1. Hostile Foiu:^es; 

Dispositions; strength; physlail coiHlitions; morale; training; «>mi)osi- 
tion; supply and equipment ; assistMiK"*? to l»e exiM^cted fmm other sources. 

2. EjtKMY's CAPABIUTtES; 

Kneniy's mission; plans opeii lo enemy; analysis of courses oiwu to tlie 
tineiny, 

3. Most Pbobabu:: Couhsk ok Knemy Action. 

(Signature.) 

{h) As the intervention continues and the hostile ff)rces are dis- 
persed into small groups, purely military ojjei'ations usually Ix^come 
subordinate to civil problems. The following form may be used as 
a guide for an F~-2 estimate of the political, economical, and civil 
situation : 

ESTIMATE OF THE POLITICAL, ECONOMICAL, AND CIVIL SITUATION 

From : Date and hour 
To: Date and hour 

Unit 
Place 

Date and liour 

File No. 
Matm : 

1 Geneeai. State of Tereitoey Occupied: 

State under the appropriate number of subi>aj'agi*aphs, a general summary 
of hostile activities as It exists in each subdivision of the state or territory, 
allotting a subparagraph to each geographic subdivision. 

2. Attitude c«p Cim PoPUii-^TroN : 

Disctiss attitude of . the leaders, wlietiier political or military. The general 
attitude of the poinilatlon, whether f rieudly, tolerant, apatheti<;, or hjc^ttle. . 
Local asstisfaiDKie bbstriiction we may expect to our eltorts. 
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3. Economic Sixt-ATion : 

CoiKlitioii <.»f l)u.<siiH»tis. Eiiipioymeiit situation. Price of foodstiiiTs. Con- 
dition o€ o'rops. Inthxx or outflow of laborers. Oonditiona amongst hiborors. 

4, P(&ICE OPEtATIOH : 

Police conditions. Cooperation of iMitivc forces rind native Civil Police 
with om- own. Type of crime for which most arrests are made, whether 

major or minor otTcnws. Anumnt and rt'llal)ility of Information fnmishcd 
by local force or i)Oli<;o. Anns iii nse by iocal iX>lice, tyiK) and number. If 
police arc subject to {(teat iKtliticnl leaders for tlunr jobs. S^mrccs of their 
\)ny aisd a conipiuisoo of it with other salaried i.)ositious iu the locality. 

6, MiUTARY Operation : 

Eitlier discuss or refer to B- 2 Kci»ortf!. 
a I'oi.iTicAT. Situation: 

A disc»»sl<in of the local iiolitical situation in various sectloi^s of the 
state or territory, as it affects the state as a whole. A discussion of na- 
tional |K)Hies and iwHtical (iuof.ti(ms. The statements or actions of national 
political leaders or the national iKditical governing body. Political situa- 
tion in adjacent states which may have an immediate bearing on the local 
.situation. 

7. MlSCEI<LANEOUS ; 

Such items of interest bearing o« tlte political, economic, and civil situation 
as does not come belong under the proceeding paragraphs. 

(s) B 
Major 
P-2 

(5) T/ie Journal. — See paragraph 2-12, d. 

(6) The Intelligence Repm't,~~{a) The information wliich has 
been collected and evaluated during a given period is disseminated by 
means of an intelligence report or an intelligence memorandum. The 
period of time to k covered by the report is prescribed by higher au- 
thority, or by the unit commander. It is issued by all combat units 
down to and including the battahon or corresponding command, for 
the purpose of informing superior, adjacent, and sidwrdinate organi- 
zations of tlie situation confronting the unit preparing the report. It 
may be supplemented by a situation map or overlay. In small wars 
operations, it may be advisable to prepare separate reports on the 
military, economic, and political situations, or, if they interlock, a 
combined report may be submitted. The military report is similar to 
that given in "War Department Field Manual 101-5." The following 
form may be used as a guide in preparing a combined rei>ort: 
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PERIODIC REPORT OF INTELLIGENCE 

BVoin: DiXte and liour 
To: Date ami hour 

File No. 

CONFIDKNTIAL 

(Heading) 

1. Attitude of Civil Potui jiition Towaud Miutaby Govebnmeiit oa Occu- 

pation : 

Ht^tile, DGutraU or frleiully; by social classes. 

2. PoT^mcAL Activities: 

Activity of noiiticnl ijarties during period—deductions. 

3. Economic Comditions: 

Condition of cropsi, prices of foodstuffs, if iow or liigh, reason therefor, 
pests, epidemics, disasters, ln1)or luid wage!?, (.'couomic conditions which 
may tend to produce disorder and unrest. 

4. LOCAX, DlSTt JBBANCES : 

Agitation or disortler caused b,y nimors, secret orgimiasations, disputes 
over proiwrty, criminal clement. 

5. I'KOSECl-TIONS : 

Prosecution of prominent people ssueli a.s iitewsi)aper men, civil officials, 
etc. 

(.1. liosTiLK Forces: 

Names of leaders, strength; imniber and kinds of arms, localities fre- 
quented—activity during periwl, normal or abnormal — deductions. 
7. tlosTiLE AcnrmEs: 
S. Military Ora»ATioNs: 

Synopsis of military activity to offsict hostile operations and unsettled 
conditions. 
9. Abms AND Equipment: 

Number of arms and equipment captured, surrendered, or taken up, with 
general locality. 

10. MiSCETXANEOUS. 

11. CONCLTTSZONS : 

(*) Oenend state of territory occupied. 

(&) Possible future trend of events or courses of action open to the 
opposition. 

(<j) Most probable future trend and course of action, based on a sound 
estimate only. 

(Signature.) 

(5) Beports submitted by oi^anization commanders in the field 

should be complete and detailed. It is better to send in too much in- 
formation than too little. A report which is meaningless to the com- 
matider of a small detachment may be essential to the nest higher 
echelon when considered with the information received from other 
sources^ On the other hand, F-2 reports to higher authority miay be 
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hi iho form of brief summaritss, oniitling the m«s*i of detail collecU'cl 
by the combat orjranlzationtf. WheiT the iiniiu'dijito transmission <»f 
itenus of information is nect^ssary, the most rapid memxs of cojnmunica- 
tion available is employed. 

{> ) T]\e vapid dissemination of niilitary iiUdligenco to all orgjini- 
xatioDs concfirrjwl is fully as iniporJavtt the collection of ori^iriiuil 
information. Tlie distribtttion of intelligence rejjorts should include 
the smallest st»parat*j detachment in the field. Becanst? of the wide 
dis|wrsion of troojxs in usual snuiil wars operations, intelligence re~ 
iwrts are often the only means by which a patrol eonunander can be 
kept informed of hostile activities, or |)lan his operations to intercept 
probal)le cuenvy inovtMnents. 

(f/) In view of the iHJCuliar status of our forces in small wars o[)er- 
utions, in which they frecjwently Iwcome involvetl for the scde purpose 
of providing military aid to the ei\ il jKnvcr of a foreign nation in 
order to restore peace within the l>onn<}urie.s of tlie state, the use of 
the term "enemy" should be avoided in all ret'or<ts, rei>orts, and other 
docuuHMits, 

(7) mtelHflmce tmrh sheet. — As information is recei ved by tlie 
second section, it nuist be recorded in an orderly fashion preliminary 
to the preparation of the i ntel I ig^Mxe report. This is don© by means 
of the irvtelligence work sheet. No form for thii? is prcseriM, but a 
convenient method is to classify the infonitation as it is received 
tinder the lieudings used in tlie intelligence report, starting each head- 
ing witli a new sheet, This provides u satisfactory means for segre- 
gating the information, and greatly facilitates the preparation of the 
intelligence refjort. 

(8) The inteUifjmce sitkudic^n imp. — A situation map, showing the 
latest refmrted disiKwition of the hostile forces, i» kept by the second 
section. 

i^-16, Th« third section (plans and training)— F-3.w#. The as- 
sistant ciiit'f of staff F performs tlte specific duties outlined in 
"War Department I''ield Manual 101-5." 

6. One of the first duties of F-8 may l)e to prepare letters of iO' 

struction for the immediate subordinate organization commanders 
as outlined by the forq^ comtinuAcler, Sucit ir»struction$ are secret. 
They indicate the successive «tep9 to be taken if the operations pro- 
^v^,m favorably, or contemplated plans in case of reverse or other 
eveutualities. In KM*jp^^ warf^^^ of in»truction are not com- 

mon tn units stniftlkt' than a corpn but in small wat^ situations, wluch 
are u$uaUy iextmuei^^^^ vUicU present so many po8$ibiUties» 
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some instructions of this nature will assist tlie commander's immedi- 
ate subordinates in the execution of his vScheme of maneuver and 

campaign plan. 

c. The third section pi'epares tlie necessary organization, movement, 
communications, and tactical plans. Organization of the combat 
units includes the priority of the assignment of replacements, and 
recommendations for devsii*able changes in armament and equipment. 
In conjunction with F-2, he estimates the strength, armament, equip- 
ment, and tactics of the opposing forces, and determines the necessity 
for the attached supporting arms with the Force such as aviation, 
artillery, tanks, etc., and the appropriate strength thereof. Every 
available means of commnnication must utilized; generall}'' addi- 
tional equipment and pei'sonnel will be required as a sliortage of 
communication material may influence the plan of campaign. Tlie 
prompt preparation of an air-groimd liaison code is very important. 

d. In conjunction with the special staff and F-4, the third section 
determines the number of units of fire of normal and special ammuni- 
iion to be carried with the force initially, and requests replacements 
from the United States as necessary. 

e. F-3 prepares and issues orders for all troop movements. How- 
ever, prescribes only the general location and dispositions of the 
technical, supply, and administrative units and the actual movement 
oi-ders for these units are issued by the staff section concerned after 
consultation with and approval of F~3. In considering the combat 
missions to be assigned to the various organizations, areas, or districts 
in the theater of operations, he makes appropriate redistribution of 
personnel or requests replacements when necessary. Because of the 
time factor involved in the redistribution of men or the arrival of 
replacements from the United States, troop movements must be 
planned farther in advance in small wars operations than in regular 
warfare. 

/. In small wars, the units of the force are generally so widely dis- 
tributed throughout the theater of operations that the commander 
may have difficulty in keeping abreast of tlie situations existing in 
the various elements. Operations orders should usually be phrased 
in general terms and the details of execution delegated to su1;>ordi- 
nate commanders. This necessary decentralization of authority is 
simplified by partition of the theater and the organization of the 
command into areas, districts, and subdistricts. 

By . intimate contact with other staff sectionsj F-3 keeps in- 
formed of all pertinent matters affecting the combiit elpciency of ^^^t^ 
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force. He maintains close liaison with the special staff officers con- 
ceniing all matters in which their duties, technical knowledge, and 
functions will aifect the operations. He coordinates the efforts of 
subordinate units or the various area organizations, the supporting 
arms (aviation in particular), and amied native organizations, to 
the end that the greatest combat effectiveness is assured. 

h. In addition to situation maps, overlays, and other data per- 
mitting a ready grasp of the tactical situation, the thii-d section 
keeps a suspense file of all memoranda or orders emanating there- 
from, and a work sheet and a section journal- 

2-17. The fourth section (supply)— F"4.—ff. The assistant chief 
of staff F-4 is charged with tlie preparation of plans, policies, prior- 
ities, and decisions incurred in the supervision and coordination of 
the teclniical, supply, and administrative services, in matters of sup- 
ply, transportation, evacuation, hosi^italization, and maintenance. 
F-4 must so exercise his supervision of these services that the troops 
will not be incapacitated by the lack of sufficient clothinjy;:, food, and 
ammunition, and so as to relieve their commanders of the worry as 
to whether these articles will be furnished. The sj>ecific duties of the 
fourth section are outlined in "War Depai'tment Field Manual 
101-5." 

h. F-4, in conjunction with the third section, recommends changes 
in types and amounts of individual, organization, combat, supple- 
mentary, and {Special equipment, and the units of fire of normal and 
special ammunition to be carried initially. In cooperation with the 
first section, F-4 estimates the civilian labor needed and obtainable 
in the theater of operations, and the number and composition of 
specialists units to be attached to the force for the service of supply, 
h<Kipitalization, communication, and transportation. He determines 
the amount of supplies that can be olitained from local sources and 
prepares a schedule for shipment of replacements. The amounts and 
types of transport to be taken will depend upon the tactical and 
administrative requirements, the general nature of the terrain in the 
theater of operations, and the availability and suitability of native 
transport. In many situations, a large reduction in allov«rances or a 
complete change in type from that specified in organization tables, 
or both, may be required. See Chapter III, "Logistics." 

c. The fourth section nomially coordinates, supervises, and directs 
the supply services without in any way operating their specialities. 
Ordinarily these services deal directly with F-4, who settles routine 
matters and refers those which involve new policies to the chief of 
staff for decision. 
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d. Since our relations with the local gov<>niment in the theater of 
operations is usually friendly, F~4 makes the necessary arrange- 
ments with the customs officials relative to the clearance of supplies 
and material for the force. 

2-18. The special staff. — a. The special staff consists of all officers, 
other than the executive staff (chief of staff, F-1, F-2, F-3, and F-4), 
specifically provided for the purpose of assisting the commander in 
exercising his command functions. This spexiial group includes the 
heads of the technical, supply, and administrative servic-es, and cer- 
tain technical specialists. In the Force, the executive staff and the 
special staff are separate and distinct, while in lower units they 
usually merge into each other, one officer frequently being charged 
with the duties of one or more special staff officers as well as with 
those of a member of the executive staff. Special staff officers nor- 
mally assigned to a small wars force of a reinforced brigade or larger 
organization are listed in the succeeding paragraphs. 

b. Although the special staff sections usually function under the 
coordination of the executive staff sections (See Plat© I, paragraph 
2-12, a), such sfaff officers are not precluded from dealing directly 
with the cliief of staff or the force commander when necessary. Spe- 
cial staff officers are not "under" any one officer of the executive staff 
but function with any or all of them, and with each other. 

2-19. The adjutant.— The functions of the adjutant correspond 
with those prescribed for the adjutant general in "War Department 
Field Manual 101-5." In lower units, these functions are combined 
with those of F-1. 

h. (i) The Force postal service is operated, under orders of the 
adjutant, by the postal officer, or enlisted mail clerk when no postal 
officer is appointed. It is advisable, however, to place an officer in 
charge of the post office, particularly when a large portion of the 
force is in the field, and cash for the purchase and payment of money 
orders must be handled by messenger. 

(2) The postmaster at the point of concentration or port of em- 
barkation should be consulted for information on the postal forms 
required. 

(3) Prior to sailing, andi periodically thereafter as may be neces- 
sary, an order should be published giving the correct mailing address 
of the comniand, and recommending that officers and men advise 
their corrffipondents to send money only by domestic^ rather tiian by 
international money orders. 

(4) If the prompt and efficient dispatch and distribution of mail 
cannot be effected by the authorized postal section complement, the 
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adjutant should not hesitate to request tl\e temporary or permanent 
assigimient of additional personnel Officers and inen of the com- 
mand must be able to send and receive mail with facility ; valuables 
must bo secure while in transit within tlie Force; and tlie mail clerk 
must receive promptly the signed receipt of the addressee for regis- 
tered and insured articles on the postal form provided for that 
purpose. 

<?. Combat organizations conducting operations in the field should 
be relieved of as much routine administrative work as ix)ssible. Com- 
pany first sergeants and company clerks may be assembled at battalion 
or area headquarters where, under tlie supervision of Bn-1, they are 
responsible for the preparation of muster rolls, pay rolls, service 
record-book entries, routine correspondence, etc. 

2-20. The inspector. — «. In addition to the functions prescribed 
in "War Department Field Manual 101-5," the inspector in small wars 
operations is iisuall}' required to investigate claims for damages result- 
ing from the occupation. 

b. Impections,~~{l) Inspections should not interfere with tactical 
operations. 

(2) Wlien i>atrols escort tlie inspector from one outpost to another, 
they should be of a reasonable strengtli; it is preferable that the in- 
spector accompany ordinary x-»atrols demanded by routine operations. 

(3) The inspector assumes no authority while making his inspection 
and i^ues no orders unless specifically authorized to do so by the force 
commander. 

(4) No report should be made of minor discrepancies which can be 
and are corrected locally. 

(5) When the inspector makes recommendations or notes deficien- 
cies in his report, he should .see that proper action is taken in accord- 
ance with the policy or orders of the force commander. This is par- 
ticularly true w ith reference to matters affecting the morale and effi- 
ciency of the troops. 

Imestigations.-^OnB of the most impoi'tant duties of the inspec- 
tor in small ware is to investigate matters which involve controversies 
between individuals of the force and local inhabitants. These inves- 
tigations should be promptly, thoroughly, and fairly made, bearing 
in mind the interests of the individuals concerned and those of our 
Opvernment, The finding of facts should be recorded and filed for 
jfuiure referenda to nie^t those charges of impropriety which so often 
^ /isi^ out withdrawal frona the theater of operations. 
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(I Clarhis amd damages, — (1) Claims and damages may be a source 
of embarrassment to the command if they are not investigated and 
acted upon promptly. When a special claim board is not designated 
the inspector generally acts in that capacity. 

(2) 111 every small war, claims, involving personal injury or prop- 
erty damage, are presented which could be settled immediately and 
at great savings to the Government if funds were made available for 
that purpose, 

. (3) If an injury has be^n done to any individual or private prop- 
(^rty is damaged, it sliould be reporte{i to the proper authority without 
delay. The latter should order an immediate investigation even 
though no claim has been presented. Damages which are the result 
of neglect or niisconduct on the })art of members of the command 
should be determined before the departure of the individuals con- 
cerned from the locality. The investigation should determine whether 
the damages are the result of a wilful act, negligence, accident, unin- 
tentional injury, or of ordinary ^vear and deterioration. Private or 
public property occupied or employed by our forces should be in- 
spected by the local commander or his representative and the native 
inhabitants concerned and a record made of all deficiencies or irregu- 
iarities. Such an inspection is made upon taking possession of and 
upon vacating the property. 

(4) Prior to withdrawal from the theater of operations, the force 
commander may issue a proclamation indicating that all claims for 
damages must be submitted to the designated authority before a given 
date. This enables the investigation and adjustment of the cfaims 
before the evacuation of the area. It has the disadvantage of encour- 
aging a flood of unreasonable claims. 

(5) No claims should be allowed for damage to property or for 
personal injury which is incident to militai^ operations or the main- 
tenance of public safety, when no criminal intent or carelessness is 
in question. 

(6) Records of all data affecting claims, including receipts and 
releases, should be retained with the files of tlie Force or otherwise 
disposed of as directed by higher authority. 

: 2-21. The law dfficer^^ operations, the law officer is 

the legal adviser to the force commander and his staff on questions 
of local civil law, iii addition to the functions prescribed for the 
"Judge Advocate" in "War Department Field Manual 101-5." 

2-22 The officer in charge ^ dwil afle^rs^See "War iWrt- 
meat Field Manual 101-5,'' 

at: 
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2-23. The chaplain.— See "War Department Field Manual 101-5." 
The paymaster.— cz. Tlie paymaster is charged with those 
duties prescribed for "The Finance Officer" in the "War Department 
Field Manual 101-5," which pertain to the paymettt of the com- 
mand, including mileage and traveling expenses of commissioned 
officers. In small wars operations, he must be prepared to advise 
the force commander regarding the trend of foreign exchange, espe- 
cially vvhetlier the command shall be paid in whole or in part in 
United States currency or local currency. • 

b. The paynriaster does not pay travel expenses of enlisted men, 
except when travel by air is involved, nor does he handle the ex- 
penses of transportation of dependents, which paynients are made 
by tlie disbursing quartermaster. In the absence of a disbursing 
quartermaster, the paymaster may make disbursements of funds per- 
tiiining to the Quartermaster's Department, charging sucli disburse- 
ments to the quartermaster's appropriation involved. 

2-25. The provost marshal.— a. In addition to the normal duties 
prescribed for the provost mai^hal in "War Department Field 
Manual 101—6," in small wars operations he has many functions 
relative to the control of th© local civilian population, some of which 
are listed below : 

(1) Control of circulation of civilian population. 

(2) Detention of ajid bringing to justice offenders against the 
Executive Orders and the Proclamation of Intei*ventibn. 

(3) Repression of crime. 

(4) Enforcement of the Executive Orders and execution of the 
mandates of the military authority. 

(5) Execution of sentences of military courts. 

(6) Arrest and detention of suspects. Investigation of reports 
bearing on civilian activities. 

(7) Special investigation of complaints made by civilians against 
the members of the occupation, municipal police, etc. 

(8) Observe civil officials in performance of their duties and 
report any official violation of this trust. 

(9) Custody of certain prisons and their inmates; enforcement 
of prison regulations; and supervision of prison labor. 

(10) issue and cancel firearms permits in accordance with Force 
Orders. 

(11) Control the storage and release of firearms, ammuni<a<>n, and 
explosives imported into the country. The sale of ammunition to 
persons possessing arms on permits in accordance with Force Orders 
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h. Native prisoners should never be con lined with personnel of the 
intervening foice; separate prisons should be used. F-2 is permitted 
to have free access to all native prisoners for interrogation and exam- 
ination, Tlie first section is responsible for such action as may be 
necessary concerning prisoners in the liaiids of hostile forces, and 
for individuals who become embroiled with the f riendlj' civil popu- 
lation or are arrested by the local authorities. 

2 -26. The commanding officer of special troops.~-The command- 
ing officer of special troops normally performs those dutic^s prescribed 
for the ^'Headquarters Commandant" in "War Department Field 
Manual 101-5." In many cases he will also be tlie provost marshal, 
and charged with the duties of that offi<;er. 

2-27, The artillery officer.— The artillery officer lias tlie functions 
set forth for the "Chief of Artillery" in "^^'War Department Field 
Manual 101-5," and, in addition, normally serves in the dual capacity 
of commander of the artilleiy units with the force. If a landing 
against oi)])osition is anticipated, the artillery officer is responsible 
for the artillery annexes attached to the operations orders. 

2-28. The air officer. — See "War Department Field Manual 
ylOl-5." In his dual capacity of conunander of the force aviation, he 

responsible for the execution of all duties and operations assigned 
to such aviation by the force commander. 

2-29. The communications officer.— -a. General duties.— {\) The 
communications officer performs those functions prescribed for the 
"Signal Officer" in "War Department Field Manual 101-5.^ In 
addition he: 

(ft) Cciordinates Communication activities with the U. S!; Naval 
Forces, native communication agencies, and communicatidn estab- 
lishments owned by commercial concerns. 

(6) Assumes responsibility for all naval codes and ciphers. 

{o) Supervises all encoding and decoding; of dispatches. 

(2) If the headquarters of the force is so located that its com- 
munication system becomes of primary importance in the chain of 
Naval Communication and is the principal agency for handling 
dispatches for the State Department, a separate communications 
officer with rank eon'e8i>onding to that of the chiefs of section of 
the executive staff should be assigned to the special staff,; T^ 
officer would not necessarily have to be a communications teciuaiciart 
iSy virtiie of his rank and jKwitibiv he^^ 
force cohurijiiiider i^laMve t^: cbminuni miBii;t^i^ i^nd m 
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execute the communication policy, Icavin*!; the technical details of 
training and operation to a technical assistant or to the commander 
of the force coninmnication unit. 

h. Gl-mses of commuwwation. — The classes of communication to 
be handled as wire or radio messages, and the classes to be handled 
by letter, should be deteriniued prior to embarkation. Authority to 
handle class E (pei'sonal messages) by radio should be obtaiiied. 

«. Additioncd commimicatio'n personnel mid equipment. — Organiza- 
tion tables do not provide sufficient personnel or material, especially 
radio equipment, to meet the normal reqnirenients of small wars 
operations. The communication officer is responsible for anguienting 
the fraii\ed ixu'soinicl and obtaining the additional equipment de- 
manded by the situation. 

d, O omTrmnication policy. — (1) Irrespective of the size of the force, 
there are certain duties relative to policy which fall to the communica- 
tions officer ill small wars. The mt»re extended the force, the moi-e 
involved the policy >vill be. Part of the policy will be dictated by the 
Naval Communication Service, as definMl in Naval Couimunicati<m 
Instructions, "vvhile a X)nrt will be incident to the tyi)e of intervention, 
• (2) The coramunications officer should ascertain wdiether the com- 
munication facilities of the country concerned are privately or pub- 
licly owned and operated, their extent, and the conimunication agencies 
employed. He should determine what, if any, communication agencies 
are devoted exclusively to military activities, obtaining the call signs 
and frequencie^b' of the radio establishment. He should also ascertain 
what comnnmication facilities are owned and operated by foreign 
companies. Upon arrival in the theater of oi>erations, he should verify 
this information. 

2-30. The engineer officer.— See "War Departjnent Field Manual 
101-5." 

2-31, The surgeon. — a. See "War Department Field Manual 
101-5." 

6. In small vrars operations, when the force may be widely dispersed, 

the force surgeon should consider: 

(1) The necessity for additional medical personneh 

(2) Extra supplies of medical materials, quinine, and similar 

medicaments. 

. (3) Portable dental outfits. 

(4) The prex>aration of medical supplies for airplane drops. 
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2-32, The quartermaster.— In addition to the functions pre- 
scribed in *War Department Field Manual 101-5," the force quarter- 
master is charged with : 

a. The operation of sales stores. 
The procui-ement of local tmnsportation, including riding, draft, 
and pack animals, eitlier by hire or purchase. 

G. Recommending changes in existing system of accountability, 
when required. 

d. Making estimates and requests for quartermaster funds, and 
supervising the allotment of funds as approved by the force com- 
mander. 

e. Custody and disbursement of quartermaster funds, and funds 
from other branches of the naval service, as authorized.® 

/. Payment for supplies and services purchased ; and for damages 
and claims, whan authorized.^ 

ff. Payment for labor and transportation hired.' 

2-33. The chemical officer.— See "War Department Field Manual 
101-5." 

2-34. The tank officer. — ^T'he commanding officer of the, tank unit 
attached to tli© force is the technical and tactical advisor to the force 
commander in all matters pertaining to the use of tanks or armored 
cars, and to defense against mechanized forces. 

2-35. The mvnitions officer— The munitions officer performs 
those fiuictioiis specified for the "Ordnance Officer" and tJie "Muni- 
tions Officer" in "War Department Field Manual 101-5." 

2-36. The post exchange officer.— The post exchange officer is a 
distijict member of the force special staff. His duties are: 

a. To obtain initial funds for establishment of the exctiange. 

h. To procure exchange supplies by purchase or on consignment. 

c. To plan for the distribution of post exchange stores to outlying 
garrisons. 

d. To conduct the exchange in accordance with regulations. 
2-37. The amusement and welfare officer.— a. An officer may be 

specifically designated as the amusement and welfare officer and as- 
signed to the force special staff, or tliese duties may be delegated to a 
staff officer in addition to his regular duties. 
h His duties are; 



» It an ofBcer other the force quartermaster is designated an Otsburath^ asststaat^piarter-. 
master, the duties specified uader ft apcl (f are performed by. that offlceiri . 
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(1) To obtain amusement funds from proceeds of the post ex- 
change, and from the government fund "Recreation for enlisted men." 

(2) To procure and administer Red Cross and Navy relief funds. 

(3) To establish libraries at the bases and liospitals. 

(4) To x)iirchase and distribute current periodicals. 

(5) To obtain and distribute athletic equipment and material for 
other forms of recreation. 

G. In the initial phases of a small wars ojjeration, the duties of 
the amusement and welfare officer often may be assigned to thn 
chaplain. 
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Par, rage 

General 2-38 43 

Infantry 2-39 44 

Infantry weapons 2-40 45 

a. General. 

6. U. S. Rifle, cal. .30, M 1903. 

c, U. S. Kiflc, cai. .30, M 1. 

ii BAR, cal. .30, M 1917. 

c. BAH, cal. .30. M 1917 (mod.). 

/. TSMG, cal .45, M 1928. 

ff. V. B. Hide grenade, Mk I. 

h. 60-inin. Mortar. 

i. Hand Grenade, frag, Mk 11. 
j. Auto. Pistol, cal. .45, M 1911. 
ft. Bayonet, M 1905. 

L BUG, cal. .30, M 1917. 
m. BMG, cal. .50, M 2. 

n. Sl-mm. Mortar, M 1. 

0. 37-mm. Gun, M 4 or M 1916. 

Infantry indi v idual eciuipment .-_ 2-41 49 

Mounted troops- _ - — 2-42 50 

Engineers 2-43 50 

Tanks and armored cars i.^ .. 2-44 60 

Transport „ _ - : _ - 2--4S 51 

Signal troops 2-46 51 

Chemical troops _ '■l'.-l.'2-^7 58 

Medical troops- „ _ , 2-48 58 

Artillery - 2-49 60 

Aviation _ 2-60 64 

^-38. General.— It can be assumed that tlie Fleet Marine Force 
ill the Marine Corps, and the lecnforced infantry or cavalry brigade 
in the Army, will be the basic organizations for .small wars operations. 
Major changes in their streu^j^th, organization, arnmment, and equip- 
ment are neither essential nor desirable. However, some slight modi- 
fjications in armament and equipment may be advisable, and the 
proportion of supporting arms and services attached to the force may 
vary from the nomal. 

hi A. force assigned a small wars mission shbiild be tactic 
adbtiinistratively a self-sustaining unit. It must be highly mobile, 
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and tactical units, such as the battalion, must bo prepared to act 
independently as admiiusti*ative organizations. The final composi- 
tion of the force will depend upon itxS mission, the foixes available, 
and the cliaracter of the operations. 

e. The organization and annament of the opposing force may range 
from small, roving, guerrilla bands, equipped only with sii;all arms, 
to a completely modern force armed witli the latest types of material. 
The lack of preponderance of any arm or weapon by the oj)ponent 
will be the material factor in detei'ininiiig \^hut arms iiiul weapons 
win be required by the intcrTcning force. The force must l)e of suffi- 
cient strength and so proportioned that it can accomplish its mission 
in the minimum time aiid witli the miiiiirium losses. 

d. The terrain, climatic conditians, transportation facilities, and the 
availability and source of supply will influence the types of anns and 
equipment arid especially the classes of transportation required by the 
force. 

2-39. Infantry. — a. Importance. — ^luf antry, the arm of close com- 
bat, has Iweii the most important arm in sinall wars because, from the 
™y nature of such wai-s, it is evident tha t the ultimate objective -will 
be reached only by close combat. The policy that every man, regard- 
less of his specialty, be basically trained as an infantryman lias been 
vindicated time and again, and any tendency to deviate from that 
policy must be guarded against. 

&. Tm«Vwn<7.— Infantry units must be efficient, mobile, light in- 
fantry, composed of individuals of high morale and i>ersonal cour- 
age, thoroug^hly trained in the use of the rifle and of automatic 
weapons and capable of withstanding great fatigue on long and often 
fruitless patrols. As they must assume the offensive under the most 
difficiilt conditions of war, terrain, and climate, these troops must be 
well trained and well led. 

G, Rifle com^)anws. — Sooner or later, it is inevitable that small wars 
operations will degenerate into guerrilla warfare conducted by small 
hostile groups in wooclecl, inoinitainous terrain. It has generally 
been found that the rifle platoon of three squads is the basic unit best 
suited to combat such tactic.«5. Each platoon sent on an independent 
combat mission should have at least one and preferably two commis- 
sioned officers attached to it. It is desirable, theref om, that the num- 
ber of junior officers assigned to rifle companies be increased above the 
noraial complement authorized in the tables of organization. The 
iiUmber of cooks in a rifle coiTq)any shoxild also be increased to in'o- 
vid6 one for each platoon as the company often may be divided into 
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three separate combat patrols or outpost detachments. The attach- 
ment of a hospital corpsman to each detachment is essential. 

Ma/Mne gwn companies. — The infantry maclnne gun company 
fulfills its normal roles during the initial operations in small wars. In 
the later phases of guerrilla warfare and pacification, it will seldom be 
used as a coniplete orguiiizatioii. Squads and sections often will be 
attached to small combat patrols, or to detached outposts for the pur- 
pose of defense. In order to conserve personnel, some machine gun 
units in past small wars operations have been converted into rifle 
organizations, and their machine guns, minus the operating personnel, 
distributed among outlying stations. This is not good practice. Ma- 
chine gun organizations should be maintained as such, and the smaller 
units detached to rifle phitoons and companies as the necessity there- 
for arises. These remarks are also applicable to the 81 mm. mortar 
and antitank platoons. 

a-40. Infantry weapons. — a. General,— {1) The n?dure of small 
wars operations, varying from landings against organized opposition 
in the initial stages to patrolling the remote areas of the eomitry 
against poorly armed guerrillas in the later stages, may make some 
changes in the armament of the infantry desirable. Whether these 
changes should take place before leaving the United States, or 
whetlier they should be anticipated and eft'eeted in the theater of 
operations, must be determined during the estimate of the situation. 

(2) The arming of the infantry for small war purposes is influ- 
enced by— 

(«) Fighting power of the enemy, with particular reference to 
numerical strength, armament, leadership, and tactics, 
(ft ) The short ranges of jungle warfare. 

{o) The necessity for small units to defend themselves at close 
quarters when attacked by suj^erior numbers. 

{d) The metliod of transporting men, weapons, and ammunition. 

{e) The strengtli of, and the offensive or defensive mission assigned 
t o, a patrol or outpost. 

(/) The personal opinions of the officers concerned. A company 
commander on an independent mission in a small Avar is generally 
given more latitude in the anhing of his company than he would be 
permitted in a major w^ar. 

(3) Ammunition supply is a difficult problem in small wars opera- 
tions. A detached post or iEt cd operating awtiy fo)ih If s 
base cannot depend upon inimediatev routine replacement of its am- 
munition expenditures. The state of training of the unit in fire dis- 
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cipline and fire control iiiay be an influent Lai factor in determiniMg 
the number arid type of infantry weapons assigned. 

b. The U. S. rifie, caliber .SO, Ml$OS.~The bolt-action magazine 
fed, U. S. Rifle, ciUiber .30, M1903, often erroneously called the 
Springfield rifle, eventually will be replaced by the semiautomatic 
rifle as the standard arm of the infantry. Its rate of fire, accuracy, 
niid rugged dependability in the field may influence its continued use 
in small wars operations, Wlien fitted with a rifle grenade dis- 
charger, this rifle acts as the propel 1 ant for the rifle grenade, 

c. The U. S. rifle, caliber .SO, if /.— Tlie V. S. Rifle, Caliber .30, 
jMI, is a gas operated, semiautonuuic, shoulder rifle. It has been 
adopted as the standard infantry weapon by the U. S. Army to re- 
place the M1903 rifle. It ^^eighs approximately a half pound more 
than the M1903 rifle. Its eflective rate of fire is from 16 to 20 
rounds per minute as compared to 10 to 20 rounds per minute for the 
bolt-action rifle. It is especially useful against low flying aircraft 
and rapidly moving terrestiliil targets. It requires more care and 
attention than the M1903 rifle, the Browning automatic rifle, or the 
Thompson submachine gun. It cannot be- used to propel rifle gre- 
nades of either the V. B. or rod type. Whether or not it entirely 
replaces the M1903 rifle, the characteristics of the Ml rifle make it 
definitelj^ superior to the Browning automatic rifle M1917, and the 
Thompson submachine gun for small wars operations. A minimum 
of two XT. S. rifles, caliber .30, Ml, should be assigned to every rifle 
squad engaged in small wars operations and, in some situations, it 
may he> desirable to issue them to every member of the squad. 

d. The Brotomng automatic rife^ ecdiher JO, M1917. — ^With the 
advent of the Ml rifle and the adoption of the light machine gun 
as an accompanying weapon for rifle units, the Browning automatic 
rifle, caliber .30, M1917, Trith its cumbersome length, weight, and 
ammunition supply, should no longer be seriously considered as a 
suitable weapon for small-wars operations. 

e. The Bfowrdng mtovmtic nf>e, eoHtbeT MW17 {modify,) — 
The Browning automatic rifle, caliber .30, M1917 (modified), is 
essentially the same weapon as the BAR, fitted with a bipod mount 
and a reduced cyclic rate of fire which convert the weapon into an 
effective light machine gun capable of delivering accurate, full auto- 
matic fire. It can be carried by one man, and has the mobility of 
a rifle on the march and in cpiRibEit Two ammunition carriers are: 
required, the team of three men malting up a light-machine-gun 
group. Two groups, under a corporal, comprise a iight-mia^hirie-gan; 
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squad. Its characteristics ixiako tlic Browninj[^ automatic rifle (modi- 
fied) the ideal accompanying and supporting weapon for rifle units. 
Pending the development and adoption of some other standard light 
machine gun, two of these l ifies should be provided for every rifle 
platoon of three squads in small- wars operations. 

/. The Thompson, ^ibma^hine gvm>^ caliber J/)^ — (1) Be- 

cause of its light weight and short over-all length which facilitate 
carrying in w^ooded, mountainous terrain, the Thompson submachine 
gim has been used extensively in. small-wars operations as a partial 
substitute for the Browning automatic rifle. It has the following 
disadvantages as a standard combat arm: it uses the caliber .45 
cartridge which is employed in no other weapon in the rifle company 
except the pistol; special magazines must be carried %vhich are diffi- 
cult to reload during combat if the supply of loaded magazines is 
exhausted; its effective range is only 150 to 200 yards; the con- 
tinuous danger space' is quite limited; it is not particularly accurate. 
With the development of a satisfactory semiautomatic rifle, the 
Thompson submachine gim should no longer be considered as an 
organic weapon in the rifle squad in small wars. 

(2) The Thompson submachine gun may be issued to mes^ngera 
in place of the automatic pistol, and to a limited number of machine 
gun, tank, transport, aviation, and similar pers<:)nnel for close-in 
defense in small-wars operations. In some situations it may be desir- 
able as a military police weapon- The 20-round magazine is quieter; 
easier to cany and handle, and is not subject to as many malfunctions 
as the 50-round drum. 

g. The B. riffle girmadeymoerk I. — ^The V". B. rifle grfenade has 
been replaced by the 60-mm. mortar as an organic weapon of the 
rifle company. However, it has certain characteristics which may 
warrant its use in small- wars operations as a substitute for or sup- 
plementary to the mortar. The grenade weighs only 17 oimces as 
compared to 3.48 pounds for the mortar projectile. An M1903 
rifle, a grenade discharger, and the necessaiy grenades may foe issued 
to each rifle squad, thus tripling the number of grenade weapons 
with a rifle platoon and eliminating the necessity for a separate 
mortar squad. The range of the rifle grenade, using the service 
cartridge is from 120 to 180 yards as compared to T5 to 1,800 yards 
for the OO-mm. mortar. The effective bursting radius of both 
projectiles is approximately 20 yards. 

h. The 60~mm. mortar. — Two 60-mm. mortars are organically 
assigned to tile headquarters pla.tpon of a rifle company. A squad 
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of a corporal and 4 pi-ivatt's is reciuii-ed to curvy one mortai* and 
30 rounds of ammunition tlierofor, A weapon of this type has 
proved so valuable in iwevious annll wars that at least one niortar 
should be available for every I'ifle |)latoon, or the V. B. riflo gi'ewade 
sliould be provided, as a substitute weapon. 

i. The hand gr&mde, fra<f mentation,, mark II. — See War Depai't- 
ment Field Manual 23-J^)0, 

/• Tlw aatomatk pls-tol, caliber .^o M J 91.1. — Se(,'. \Ym- Depait- 
tnent Field Manual 23-33. 

k. The bayonet^ MJWfj. — See War DeiJarlment Field Manual 
23-35. 

I. Th^ Bro'iryiiing mmhine fftm, caliber M)^ M 19.17 . — ^The employ- 
ment of the Browning macliine g-un, calilier .30, M1917, will be 
normal during the initial piiases of a. sn taU war. In the latei" phases 
of the operations, the machine gnn will be used principally for the 
defense of outlyin|r stations aud the Browning autoniaiic rifle (modi- 
fied) will probably replace it as the supporting weapon for combat 
patrols. 

m. The Brotonmg machine gn% oaJiher .60, 3/2. — The employ- 
ment of this weapon as an. antiaircraft and antitank weapon will be 
nonnah , 

71. The 81~mm. morfm\ MJ. — (1) The 81 -mm. mortar is one of 
the most valuable weapons in sraall wars operations. During the 
landing phase and the early operations against orgahizcci f oi-ces, its 
application will be similar to that in a major war. In some situations 
in which hostile artillery is weak or lacking altogether, it may be 
advantageous to increase the usual coinplemeiit of iiiortars and to em- 
ploy them as infantry support in place of the heavier and more cuni^ 
bersome field artillery. Because of its weight, mobility, and range, 
the 81-mm. mortar is the ideal supporting weapon for combat patrols 
operating against mountainous fortified strongliolds of the enemy in 
the later x>liases of the campaign. Scjuads and sections often may be 
detached for the defense of small outposts scattered throughout the 
theater of operations. 

(2) The mortar may be tired from boats in the initial landing or 
in river operations by seating the base plate in a pit of saridtMtgs, 
straddling the, barrel, and holdiag and pointing it by hand as in 
firing grenades frbra the rifle. The barrel should be wrapped with 
biirlap anid the hands should be protected by asbestos gloves. 

<?. The 37-mrh. ffun, MJ^ or M191(}. — ^THe tactics and employment 
of the 3T-mmi gun do not vary in small wars from those of a major 
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operation. Opportunities for its use probably will be limited after 
the conipletioii of the initial xihas(^s of the intervention. 

2-41. Infantry individual equipment. — a. Infantry units in the 
field in small wars operations should be lightly equipped, carrying 
only their vreapotis and essential individual equipment. Rations, packs 
or rolls, and extra iiiinnunition should be carried on pack animals or 
other suitable transport. If the situation requires the men to carry 
full packs, i-ations, and extra ammunition, their mobility is greatly 
reduced and they are seriously liiuidicapped in combat 

h. Entrenching tools are seldom required after the organized hostile 
forces have been dispersed. In some situations, they have bcjen entirely 
dispon^^ed with <hu'in^ tlie period of jjaciHcatioiu patrolling, and guer- 
rilla warfare whicli follows the initial operations. 

c. The amount of ammunition carried in the belt is usually sufficient 
for a single engagement. Even with a small coinbjil. patrol, the extra 
annnunition should be transported in the train, if possible. The cloth 
bandolier is not strong enough to stand up under hard service in the 
field. If tlic Ijaudolier is cai ried, a considerable quantity of ammu- 
nition is lost which is generally sah'aged by hostile troops or their 
sympathizers. A small leather box, suspended from the shoulder and 
largB enouj>"h to carry one folded bandolier, has proved a satisfactory 
substitute for the regular bandolier. 

If field operations continue for a considerable length of time, it 
rnay l)e necessary to reinforce tlie cartridge belts, magazine carriers, 
and other \veb equipment wdth leather. This has been done in the 
past by local artisans in the theater of operations. 

6. Grenade carriers of leather or heavy canvas similar in design to 
the Browning automatic rifle bandolier, have been improvised in recent 
small wars operations. Aiiotto satisfactory carrier was made by 
cutting off one of the two rows of five pockets on the regular grenade 
apron and attaching the necessary straps. Empty .30 caliber bando- 
liers are not satisfactory for grenade carriers. 

/. The agricultural machete is far superior to the issue bolo for 
cutting trails, clearing fields of fire, building shelters in bivouac^ 
cutting forage and firewood, etc. in tropical countries. The mini- 
mum issue sliould be two per squad engaged in active patrolling in 
such terrain. 

g. The horseshoe roll may replace the regulation infantry pack 
during field operations in small wars. It is lighter in weight and 
easier to assemble than the regular pack; it caii be eddly 
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from place to place on the shoulders, quickly discarded at halts or 
in combat, and readily secured to the riding or pack saddle. 

h. Mounted men slioukl not be permitted to carry rifles or other 
shoulder weapons in boots nor to secure their arms or ammunition 
to the saddles while passing through hostile ai'cas in which contact 
is imminent, 

2-42. Mounted troops. — ^Infantry companies, hastily converted 
into mounted organizations, have played an important role in many 
past operations. Experience has demonstrated that local animals, 
accustomed to the climatic conditions and forage of the country, are 
more suitable for mounts than imported animals. Preparation for 
mounted duty will consist generally in training tor this duty and the 
provision of necessary equipment. For further details, see Chapter 
VII, "Mounted Detachments." 

Engineers. — a. Experience has demonstrated that the con- 
struction, improvement, and maintenance c»f routes of conmmnica- 
tion, including raih'oads, is one of the most important factoid in a 
successful small- wars campaign. This is a f miction of the engineers. 

b. The lack of accurate maps and the limited supply of those avail- 
able has handicapped all operations in the past. A trained engineer 
xmit supplemented by the aerial photographic facilities of aviation 
is indispensable . Although much of the basic ground work will be 
performed by combat organizations, the completion and reproduction 
of accurate maps must be left to skilled engineer troops. 

c. With the increased use of explosives in all trades and oisc^ 
tions as well as in military operations, demolition matferiiftls iite ■ 
readily available to, and are extensively employed by, irregular force?!. 
A demolition unit is required for our own tacticia.1 and constru^^ 
needs, and for counter-demolition work. V 

d. Engineers are trained and equipped, as light infantry. They 
should not be so used, except in an emergency, but they form a po- 
tential reserve for combat, and for guard duty at bases and depots. 

<?, The proportion of engineer troops with the force will depend 
largely upon the means of communication available in the theater of 
operations, and the condition and suitability of the road net for the 
contemplated campaign. In most small-wars situations, the neces- 
sary manuallabor involved can be obtained locally. 

2-44. Tanks and armored cars.— a. The morale eifect of tanks 
and armored cars is probably greater in small wars operations than 
it is in a anajor war. The nature of the terrain in the theater of 
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operations will determine whether or not they can be profitably 
employed. 

h, Wlien strong opposition to the initial landings is expected or 
encountered, the employment of tanks will be a material aid and will 
reduce the number of casualties. Tanks are particularly valuable in 
assaulting towns and villages, and in controlling the inhabitants of 
an occupied hostile city. 

c. Armored cars can be employed to patrol the streets of occupied 
cities, and to maintain liaison between outlying garrisons. With 
suitable motorized infantry escorts, they are effective in dispersing 
the larger hostile forces encountered in the early phases of tlie 
occupation, 

d. Except for the fact that tanks and armored cars can be used 
more freely in small wars due to the lack of effective opposition, their 
tactics will be basically the same as in a major war. As the hostile 
forces withdraw into the more remote parts of the country, where 
the terrain is generally unsuited for mechanized units, their useful- 
ness in the field will rapidly disappear. 

2-45. Transport. — See Chapter III, "Logistics." 

2-46. Signal troops. — a. General. — Signal troops install, main- 
tain, and operate any or all of the following communication agencies: 
(1) Message center; (2) messenger service, including foot mevSsengers, 
mounted messengers, motorcycle messengers, and messengers using 
motor vehicles, boats, airplanes, and railroads as a means of trans- 
portation; (3) radio service; (4) wire sei^^ice, including telephone 
and telegraph services operated both by miUtary and civilian per- 
sonnel; (5) visual service, including all types of flags^ lights, and 
pyrotechnics; (6) air-ground liaison; (7) pigeon seiTice. Detailed 
instructions governing the duties of signal troops will be found in 
"War Department Field Manual 24-5." 

Importance —Thi^ importance of an efficient commimication sys- 
tem cannot be overestimated. It is only through the communication 
system that contact is maintained with detached garrisons and units 
operating independently in the field. All officers and noncommis- 
sioned officers should be familiar with the capabilities and limitations 
of the comihimicatioii system in order that full use may be made of 
it. In the smaller units, the commanding officer will act as his own. 
comnrmnications officer.; ; : 

and wire service is aMilabl^, it may b^ convenient to execute con- 
: tracts for handling cerkin dflBciaV dispatches, particular 
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stages of an operation before all tlie communication facilities of the 
force can be put into operation. However, military communication 
facilities should be substituted therefor as soon as practicable. If the 
local government operates its own radio and Avirc service, it is gen- 
erally possible to arrange for transmission of ofRcial dispatches with- 
out charge. In some instances, the occupying force will find tliat an 
agreement or protocol, covering tlie establishment and oi)eration of 
communieation agencies by the occupying force, has been estaVjlished 
between our own country and the country involved. Such an agree- 
ment usually contains a clause stating that limited unofficial traffic 
may be transmitted over the camrnunioation system of the occupying 
force in case of interruption in the commercial system, 

d. Messengers. — ^The employment of military messengers, either 
moinitcd or dismounted, bet^^■tH^n detached garrisons in areas of active 
operations is to be considered an emergency measure only, due to the 
hazardous nature and the uncertainty of this method of communica- 
tion. In such areas, it may be advantageous sometimes to transmit 
messages by civilian messengers. Persons who make regular trips 
between the j^hice of origin of the message and its destination should 
be employed. Written messages entrusted to civilian messengei^ 
should be in code or cipher. 

e. Gryftogra'phy. — Codes and ciphers are used by even the smallest 
units in tlie field. It is apparent, therefore, that all officers must be 
thoroughly familiar with the systems utilized. In general, the use 
of c<.)de is simpler and more rapid than the use of cipher, due to the 
ease of encoding and decoding. Codes and key words and phrases 
for cipher messiiges are issued to using units to cover definite periods 
of time. The necessity for changing them is dependent upon the 
enemy's estimated ability in crypt analysis. 

/. Wire. Gomriwiwation. — (1) In areas where the civilian popula- 
tion is hostile, telejjhone and telegraph wires are liable to be cut and 
long stretches carried away. The enemy is likely to carry on such 
operations immediately prior to hostile activities in a definite area. 
Wire may be taken by a resident civilian simply because he needs it 
to fence a field or desires it for use in building a hut, and not because 
he is hostile to our forces. All wire lines are subject to being "tapped" 
by the enemy. 

(2) If there is a commercial wire system available, each garrison 
telephone communication system should be connected to the commer- 
cial system through their switchboards. Provided the commercial 
system is connected with otlier towns in a large network separated 
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units may thus be put into coiiimiuiicatioii with ono another. In 
small- war theaters, the commercial wire system will often be found 
to be poorly constructed with little attention paid to insulation. 
Rains will cause iuterruptiou in service for hours or even days ut u 
lime, clue to shorted and grounded lines. Ordinarily, the administra- 
tion of the commercial telephone system is left to the civilian ele- 
ment normally in control of the systemSj tlio forces of occupatioti co- 
operating to the fullest extent in the repair and maintenance of the 
systems. In thosse cases where the telephone systems are owned and 
operated by tlie goveinnrient of the country concerned, the siune coop- 
eration in repair and maintenance is extended. 

(3) Commercial telegraph systems will generally be found to be 
owned and ojwrated by the government. Altliough the general con- 
dition of the equipment and facilities may not measure up to the 
standards of a modern system, the telegraph service usually will be 
found to be very good. Most of the opei'ators are cai)able men and 
are cpiite willing to cooperate with the occupying forces. By judi- 
cious cooperation on the part of the military in the repair and 
maint^^iiance of the telegraph system, the ccmfidence and respect of 
tlie i;ersonnel operating the system are secured, with the result that 
telegraphic communication is constantly iniprovesd. Except in cases 
of extreme emergency, no attempt should be made to employ military 
personnel to operate the telegraph system. In an area of active op- 
erations, it may be advantageous to do so for a limited period of time, 
returning the system to civilian control and operation, when the 
period of emergency is ended. In regions where towns are far ai)art 
but telegraph lines are readily accessible, civilian telegraph opera- 
tors w4th small portable telegraph sets are a valuable assistance to 
patrols having no radio set, particularly when weather conditions 
prechide the operation of aircraft to maintain liaison. 

g. Radio comrriunication, — (1) The rapid development of radio as 
a means of communication, in even the smaller countries of the 
world, indicates that the forces encountered in small-wars situations 
may be as well equipped for radio comnumication as are our own 
forces. It is highly probable that the hostile forces will attempt the 
interception of radio communications. This disadvantage necessi- 
tates the habitual employment of crytograms in transmitting dis- 
patches of importance. By gaining a knowledge of our radio organ- 
ization, the enemy is enabled to estimate the organijsation and distri- 
bution of our forces in the field. In order to offset this disadvantage, 
it may be necessary to curtail the use of radio communications to 
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some extent, particiilaily in an area of acthe operations placing 
temporary reliance on other means of communication. 

(2) Radio furnislies the most dependuble means of communication 
with the continental United States, witk naval radio stations outside 
the continental limits of the United States, and with ships at sea. 
Cornmei'cial cable facilities and commercial radio stations may also 
be avaiUible for exterioi- communication, but ai'e employed only in 
exceptional cases. Exterior coniniunication is a function of the force 
headquarters. 

(3) American owned commercial radio stations in the theater of 
operations have been utilized by agreement in the past when the 
radio equipment with the force was limited. This is especially true 
wlien tlie force has fnrnislied military protection for the property 
concerned. 

(4) It will often happen in small wars situations, that the hest 
method of radio control is to establish a single net for the Force, 
with all outlying stations a part of the same net. This is partic- 
ularly applicable when the theater of operations is limited in area. 
When the- theater of operations necessitates the wide separation of 
tactical units, subordinate nets are established. 

(5) There are three types of radio equipment available for forces 
engaged in small wars operations; semi-portable, portable, and ultra- 
portable. 

(a) Semi-portable radio equipment is of a size and weight to 
pennit easy handling when transported by ships, railroa.d, motor 
truck, or trailere, and is intended for the use of brigades and larger 
units. 

Power : 100 watts. 

Frequency: 

Transmitter - 300 to 18,000 kilocycles. 

Receiver 300 to 23,000 kilocydes. 

Type of transmission Radio telegraph; radio telephone. 

Kango : 

Radio telegraph :: 1,500 miles. 

Uadio telephone — _ 300 miles. 

(h) Portable radio equipment is designed to permit easy handling 
when, transported by hand or on hand-drawn carts when operating 
ashore^ It is intended for the use of regiments and battalidns. 

Power-'^— : : I. 15 watts. 

Frequency; 

Trausmltter— . - — 2,000 to 5,000 kilocycles. 

Rijceiver— — — ^ — 2,000 to 20,000 kilocycles. 

Type O'f transmission Radio telegraph; radio telephone^ 
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Ksngc: 

Kadio tolcgrttph _ „ 40() miles. 

Radio teiei>liotit? . ^ 75 mOet^s^ 

Weight ^..^^ — M pouttds. 

(e) Ultra-portable radio equipment consists of a carrying case, 
liaving a self-contsiiuod radio traMsniitter, receivei-, and power suppl^i 
designed for transportation by one man. It is issued to umte; sii^ 
i-equired and is particularly useful to mobile units, such as patrol^ 
and convoy guards. 



Power 1^ watt. 

Frequency ^ 28 to «r> lupgacycles. 

Type of transmission Itadio tHosraph ; niclio telephone. 

Bange: 

Radio telegraph tO lulles. 

liadio tel(i{)hone 5 miles. 



(6) The demand for trained personnel will uomially exceed the 
number organically assigned to conmumication units. The wide 
separation of small units in the usual small wars Avill require the 
addition of miinerous sets of radio equipment to those listed in 
current equipment tables. The use of the uUra-portablo radio eqiu|>- 
inent will also require additional operators. See i>ara<!:raph 2 -29. 

(7) To take care of the widely separated radio e<tuipnient, each 
battalion designates one man of the communication platoon as an 
itinerant repairman. His duties are to make repairs in the field 
to radio sets operated by the communication personnel of the bat- 
talion. In areas of active operations, he joins patrols whose routes 
will take tliem to the garrisons where the eqiiiprrieiit is located. 
He may be transported to outlying stations by aii^jlane to make 
emergency repaira In many cases, he will find it advtssible to take 
an extra set with him to replace a set needing major repairs. No 
System for making major repairs can be definitely hud down that 
will apply to all situations. Due to the texshnical nature of the 
equipment, it is usually more convenient to have all major repair 
work accomplished by the communication personnel attachetl to the 
headquarters .of the Force, thus obviating the duplicsition of t«st 
equipment as well as the necessity for maintaining large stocks of 
repair parts at widely separated stations. 

h. Pigeon commumeation.'~-V\gmnii may be carriexl by patrols in 
active areas. Although patrols are noiTOaily cquipi>ed with portable 
radio set^ it may be desirable to maintain radio silence except in 
cases of extreme eniergency. In mc}i cases, pigeons afford a de- 
pitdable means of keeping higher authority informed of the prog- 
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ress and actions of the pairoi. d ated pigeons may be dropped to 
patrols ill the field by uiicraft, sinail parachutes being used to cushion 
the fall. This method of replenisliment is used when patrols are 
in the field longer than 3 days. 

i, Air-grouml liaison. — (1) Because of the nature of the terrain 
usually encountered and the operation of numerous ground units 
employed in small- v>^ars operations, air-ground liaison is especially 
important. There must be the closest cooperation between aviation 
and ground troops. The period of each contact is limited. Panel 
crews must be well trained and groiiiid-uiiit commanders must con- 
fine their panel messages to items of importance only. 

(2) Panels which indicate the cod,e designation of the organization 
or patrol are displayed in open spots upon the approach of fi'ieiidly 
aircraft to identify the ground unit. Tliey also indicate to the air- 
plane observer where he may drop messages, and where panel mes- 
sages are displayed for liini. Panel strips are used in conjimction 
with identification panels for tlie j>urpose of sending j;)rearranged 
signals. Letter and number groups of the air-gi-ouud liaison code are 
formed from the individual panel strips, and are laid out to the right 
of the designation panel as determined by the direction of maiclL 
Wlien the signal has been understood by the airplane observer, it is 
acknowdedged by a pyroteclmic signal, wing dips, or other prear- 
ranged method. 

(3) The message-dropping ground should be an open space removed 
from high trees, bodies of water, and weeds. If possible, it should 
be so located that the panels can be seen at wide angles from the 
vertical, 

(4) The method of message pick-up employed in air-ground liaison 
is described in detail in "War Department Field Manual 24r-5," 
Exi>erienco has indicated that it is preferable to make a comj)lete 
loop of the piclc-up cord, securing the message bag at the bottom of 
the loop instead of the double loose-end cord described in the above- 
mcintioned Field Manual 

(5) In small ^vars situations, the use of pyrotechnics for communi- 
cation between ground units, other than to acknowledge lamp signals 
6x flag signals, may be considered exceptional. Pyrotechnics ai'e 
normally employed for air-ground liaison only. Position lights and 
signal projectors are particularly useful to ground units when heavy 
vegetation makes the employment of panels impracticable. Aviaitioi^^ 
employs the Very pistol for air-ground liaison when its use will i^p^ 
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up the transmission of short messufres by a prearranged code. This 
method of communication with ground units is also employee! wlien 
the establishment of a message-dropping groinid is prevented by 
heavy vegetation or odier reason, or wlien the. closie <approacli of the 
airphine to the ground during a message drop would expose, it to 
hostile rifle fire fioni enemy groups in the vicinity. 

2r4:7. Chemical troops. — a. Properly employed, chemical agents 
should be of considerable value in. small wars o[)erations. The most 
effective weapons to (lueli civil disorders in the larger towns are tlie 
chemical hand and rifle grenades and tlie irritant candles. Their 
ofTectivencgs has been proved so many times in civil disorders iii the 
United States that they are now accepted weapons for such situations. 
Consideratiou should therefore he. given to similar employment of 
these munitions in a small wars theater of o{)ei'ations. The burning- 
type hand gi-enade with a smoke filler inay be use by patrols to- indi- 
cate their locatiort to friendly airplanes. Anoi:her use of this type of 
band grenade is tlie development of smoke to conceal the flanking 
action of a large group in an attack over open ground against a 
strongly held and definitely located hostile position. Advantage 
should be taken of the prevailing wind direction and the grenades so 
fired that the target will be covered by the smoke cloud, 

6. Chemical agents have not been employed by the United States 
in any small wars operations up to the present time, as their use in 
a foreign countiy is definitely against the best interests of our foreign 
policy. If they are employed, in some future small war, the arma- 
ment, equipment, munitions, and tactics of the chemical troops will 
not vary from the normal doctrine. The strength of the chemical 
units to be included in the force will be decided by the force com- 
mander in accordance with their prospective employment as deter- 
mined by the existing situation, 

2--i8. Medical troops,—tf. The type of operation, the size of the 
force, the nature of the country in which operations will take place, 
the health conditioiis to be expected, and the estimated casualties 
from combat will determine the class or classes of field hospitals and 
the sti^ngth of the medical personnel that will be attached to the 
force. In almost every small wars operation, the number of com- 
missioned medical and dental officers and enlisted corpsmen will be 
considerably in excess of that required for a corresponding force . 
in a major war, because of the numerous small detachments of combat 
units scattered t hroughout the entire theater of operations. Special 
care should be taken in selecting the hospital corpsmen to accompany 
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the force. In many cases, an enlisted corpsniau will be required to 
make the diagnosis and administer the medication normally pre- 
scribed by a medical officer. 

&, Conmiancling ofliccrs of all grades are responsible for sanitation 
and for the enforcement of sanitary n^giilations within their organi- 
zations and the boundaries of tlie areas occupied by them. They 
mnst be thoroughly converstmt with the principles of military hy- 
giene, sanitation, and first, aid. Particular attention should be paid 
to the following : 

(1) rnstructioii in personal liygiene of the command. 

(2) Tlie thorough \%'ashiiig of liauds after visiting the head 
(latrine) and before each meal. 

(3) The proper sterilization of mess gear. 

(4) Vaccination against small-pox and typhoid fever. 

(5) The prevention of venereal disease. 

(6) The proper ventilation of quarters, and provision of adequat* 
spa(je therein. 

(7) The carrying out of antimosquito measures. 

(8) The destruction of flies, lice, and other insects, 

(9) The purification of non-portable water supplies. 

(10) The proper disposal of human excreta and manure, 

(11) The proper disposal of garbage. 

c. Tlie medical officer, under the direction of the commanding of- 
ficer, supervises the hygiene of the command and recommends such 
measures as he may deem necessary to prevent or diminish disease. 
He sliould investigate and make i-ecommendations concerning the 
following : 

(1) Training in matters of personal hygiene and military 

sanitation. 

(2) The adequacy of the facilities for maintaining sanitary 

conditions, 

(3) Insofar as they have a bearing upon the physical condition 
of the troops: 

(«) The equipment of organizations and individuals. 
{b) The character and condition of the buildings or other shelter 
occupied by the troops. 

{g) The character and preparation of food. 
{d) The suitability of clothing. 

{e) The presence of ix)d vermin^ and disease-bearinjr insects 
and the eradication thereoi 
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d, Tlie medical i^ersonnel with the force is one of the strongest 
elements for gaining the confidence and friendship of the native 
inhabitants in tiie theater of operations. So long as it can be done 
without depleting the stock of medical supplies required for the 
intervening troops, they should not hesitate to care for sick and 
wounded civilians who have no other source of medical attention. 

e. If the campaign plan contemplates the organization of armed 
native troops, additional medical personnel will have to be provided 
with the force or requested from the United States, as i-eqiiired. 

/. See Chaptei's 12 and 14, Landing Force Manual, United States 
Navy, and Field Manuals &-40 and 21-10, United States Army, for 
detailed instructions regarding military hygiene, sanitation, and first 
aid. 

2-49. Artillery.— «. The amount of artillery to he included in the 
strength of a force assigned a small wars mission will depend upon 
the plan for the employment of the force, the nature of the terrain 
in the theater of operations, the armament and equipment of the 
prosi)ective opixmonts, and the nature of the opposition expected. 
As a general rule, some artillery should accompany every expedi- 
tion for possible use against towns and fortified positions, and for 
the defense of towns, bases, and other permanent establishments. 
The morale effect of artillery fire must always be considered when 
planning the organization and composition of the force. If the 
hostile forces employ moilem tactics and artillery, and the terrain 
in the country permits, the proportion of artillery to infantry should 
be noitnah 

h. The role of artillery in small wars is fundamentally the same 
as in regular warfare. Its primary mission is to support the infantry. 
Light artillery is employed principally against personnel, accom- 
panying weapons, tanks, and those material targets which its fire 
is able to destroy. Medium artillery reinforces the fire of light 
artillery, assists in counterbattery, and undertakes missions beyond 
the range of light artillei-y. Unless information is available that 
the hostile forces liave heavy fortifications, or are armed with a 
type of artillery requiring other than light artillery for counter- 
battery work, the necessity for medium artillery will seldom be 
apparent. Antiaircraft artillery, while primarily for defense against 
air attack, may be used to supplement the fire of light artillery. 

G. Tlie artillery must be able to go where the infantry can go. It 
must be of a type that can approach the speed and mobility of 
foot troops. The 75-mm. gun and the T5-mm. pack howitzer fulfill 
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these requirements. Because the pack howitzer can be employed 

as pack artilkry where a satisfactory road net is lacking in the 
theater of operations, the pack liowitzer usually will be preferable 
to the gun in small wars situations, although the latter may be 
effectively employed in open country. 

Pack tirtiUery utilizes mules as its primary means of transport 
and has i^^asonably rapid, quiet^ and dependable mobiHty over all 
kinds of terrain ; however, it is incapable of increased gaits. It is 
especially suitable for operations in mountains and jungles. Mules 
required for pack pui^poses normally will be secured locally. The 
loads carried by these animals require a mule of not less than 950 
pounds weight for satisfactory transportation of the equipment. If 
mules of this size cannot be obtained, a spare mule may be used 
for each load and the load shifted from one animal to the other 
after each 3 houi-s of march. One hundred horses and mules are 
required for pack and riding purposes with each batteiy. The 
appi-oximate road spaces for the batteiy, platoon, and section, in 
single coUunu, are as follows: 



Since thei-e is no fifth section in the pack battery, the supply of 
ammunition available within the battery is limited to about 40 
rounds per piece. 

e. The separate artillery battalion is an administrative a,nd tactical 
unit. It is responsible for the supply of ammunition to batteries 
so long as they remain under battalion control. When a battery is 
detached from the battalion, a section of the combat train and 
the necessary personnel fmm the service battery should be attiiched 
to it. In the same way, a detached platoon or section carries with 
it a proportional share of battery personnel and ammunition vehicles. 
In determining what amount of artillei7, if any, should be attached 
to the smaller infantry units in the field, the nature of the terrain, 
the size and mission of infantry units, and the kind of opposition 
to be expected are the guiding factors. The infantry unit should 
be large enough to insure protection for the artillery attached to 
it^ and the terrain and nature of the opposition should be such as 
to permit the attached artillery to render effective support. AI^o, 
the ammunition supply should be attached to infantry units. 



Battery 
Platoon 
Section . 



400 
150 
52 
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K"o artillery should h& attached to infantry units smaller than 
a rifle company, 
A section of artillery to a rifle company. 

A battery to an infantry batallioiT. 
A battalion to an infantry regiment. 

/. The employment of artillery in small wai*s will vary with 
developments and tlie opponent's tactics. When resistance is encoun- 
tered upon landing; and the advance iidand is opposed, artillery 
will be employed in. the normal manner to take under fire those 
targets impeding the movement. Wlien the opponent's organization 
is broken and his forces widely dispersed, the role of artillery as 
a supporting arm for the infantry will noi*maUy pass to the 81-mm. 
mortar platoons. (See paragraph 2-40, n.) 

gf. Artillery m the march, colunm. — (1) In marches in the presence 
of hostile forces tactical considerations govern the location of the 
artillery units in the column. Artillery sliould be sufficiently well 
forward in the column to facilitate its early entry into action, but 
not so far forward as to necessitate a rearward movement to take 
up a position for firing. It should be covered by sufficient infantcy 
for security measures. 

(2) In advance and rear guards the artillery usually marches at 
or near the tail of the reserve. In flank guards the artillery marches 
so as to best facilitate its early entx'y into action. 

(3) The artillery with the main body, in advance, xisually marches 
near its head. In retirement, if the, enemy is aggressive, the artillery 
should march at or near the tail of the main. body. However, when 
the enemy is not aggressive, it may even precede the main body, tak- 
ing advantage of its inobility to relieve congestion. 

(4) The dif&culties to be anticipated in passing through defiles are 
due to the narrowness of the front and to a restricted route where 
the column may be subjected to concentrated infantry and artillery 
fire. When resistance is anticipated during the passage of a defile, 
th^ column should be organized into small groups, each composed of 
infantry and artillery, capable of independent action. When meeting 
resistance at the exit of a defile, artillery is employed to cover the 
debouchment. Wheh meeting resistance at the entrance of a defile, 
the artillery is employed as in the attack against a defensive position. 

(5) Due to the limitations in its employment; at m^ 
iftrtiliery ia usually placed near the tail of tl^ 
hidrches; 
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h. ArtiUery vnth the (Mtpost^—'^ovmixWj the artillery which has 
been assigned to tlie ndvaiioe or rear guard is attached to the outpost. 
The outpost coriimjiiuier designates the general position for the 
artillery, prescribes wliether it shall be in position or posted in readi- 
ness, and assigns the ai'tillery inissiou. Normally, the outpost artil- 
lery is placed m position. Defensive fires are prepared in advance 
insofar as iwacticablc, 

i. Employment of urtillenj on ths defem-i/m. — (1) The defense of 
towns, cam])s, etc, does not present the complex i)roblemof ammuni- 
tion supply that confronts avtlilei-y on the offensive. Tlie anununition 
available at each place visually will he ample and no question of 
transportation will b(5 involved. The supply of ammiinition need not 
affect the assignment of artillery for defensive purposes. The pres- 
ence of a sinj^le piece in a defended town will often have a deterring 
effect on liostile forces. 

(2) xVfter the initial stages of the operation, if it appears that 
artillery wilJ be required for special limited missions only, it can 
be used to advantage in the defense of stabilized bases, and permanent 
stations and garrisons. The ti-oops not needed with the artillery can 
be used to relieve rifle units on special guard duty, such as at head- 
quarters, fixed bases, and on lines of communication. The conversion 
of artillery into infantry miits shottld be considered only as an 
emergency measure. However, artillery units of the force carry with 
thein (boxed) the necessary rifles, other infantry weapons, and equip- 
iiaeht required to convert them into infantry when the situation 
cfeyelops a. lieed for this a<d6h^ 

Anticm'craft and hose defense drtUUfy^^ be assumed 

that^in the fixture, some hostile a^d^t-io^ in small 

Tpars operations, and the inclusion oi antiaircraft airtillery in the force 
will have to be considered. To depend upon aviation alone for anti- 
aircraft protection presupposes that friendly air forces can annihilate 
all hostile aircraft and all facilities for replacements. Even one 
hostile operating plane will be a potential threat to vital areas such as 
the beachhead, supply bases, and routes of communication. 

(2) Tlie comparative mobility of the .50 caliber AA machine gun 
makes it particularly suitable for employment in small wars opera- 
tions. However, its limited range renders it impotent against any hos- 
tile aircraft other than low-flying planes. If it bec<Mne« apparent 
that antiaircraft machine guns, as such, are not needed, this weapon 
cati be profitably employed for the defense of the important 
bia^ aiidt outlying garrisons against ground targets. 
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(3) Whether the 3" A A gun will be inchided in the force will 
depend largely upon the opposition expected. This weapon nnay be 
used with restricted mobility on defensive missions against land targets 
in the same numner as the % mm. gun. 

(4) It is difficult to conceive of any small wars situation in which 
base defense weapons of 6" caliber would be required with the force. 
If the opi^onent can muster sufficient armament to make the inclusion 
of such artillery necessary in the force, the campaign will probably 
take on all the aspects of a major war, at least during the initial 
stages of the operation, 

Ayiation, — For the eniplovment of aviation in small wars 
operations, see Chapter IX, "Aviation." 

o 
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Sbctton I 
INTRODUCTION 

^1. Ixtgistics is that branch of the milituiy art -which embraces 
the details of transportation and supplies. 

"The Tables of Equipment, Supplies, and Tonnage, U. S. Marine 
Corps," set forth thfe equipment and supplies tliat are prescribed for 
Marine Corps expeditionary forces to take the field. These tables 
are a guide to the fourtli section of the commander's executive staff 
in making a decision as to the type and amount of transportation 
and supplies required. However, the supply on hand at the port 
of embarkation, the time allowed for preparations, tlie ship's storage 
spac« available, the supplies in the theater of operations, the distance 
from home ports, when replacements can be expected on the foreign 
shore, and the condition of the roads and the road net within the 
anticipated field of operations will all be essential and controlling 
factors in arriving at the final decision. 
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Local purchases 3-7 8 
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3- 2. Influence of Supply on a column.— The "big tliree" of supply 
are Ammunition, Food, and Water. Combat troops can operate in 
the field for a \'^ery limited time in actual combat with only AMMTT- 
NITION", but their continued existence requires the other two, FOOD 
and WATER. Therefore, in order to conduct the; advance inland^ 
one of the first considerations ill sucK a movement must b^^ 
of supply. 

Supplies may be obtained as follows: 

(1) From the country ert route, by requisitibii or other authorized 
method. 

(2) By continuous resupply via convoys despatched from the base. 

(3) By taking sufficient supplies with the column for its mainte- 
nance from the base to its destination; resupply to begin after 
arrival at destination. 

(4) By the establishment of fortified Advanced bases along the 
route, These advanced bases are established by detachments frbm 
the column initially and supplies built up at them by convoys dis- 
patched from the rear or main supply base; thereafter, <lie column 
draws its supplies from these advanced bases direct. 

(5) By airplane, either in plane drops or landing of transport 
planes on favorable terrain at the camp site of the <scA\xmni {Sm 
Chapter 12!^ Aviation^) 

363946'— 40 2 3 
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(6) In most small wars operations, a combination of all these meth- 
(xls will be used. 

3--3» Supply officers.— Officers charged with supply have a dual 
mission- They must first get the siip[)lies, then sui)ply them to the 
troops. In order to carry out these duties it is essential that the 
officer responsible for supply has th© following essential information 
at all times: 

(1) Tlie supplies and equipment required by the force. 

(2) The supplies and equipment the force has on hand. 

(3) Where tlie required items may be procured, from whom, 

and when. 

(4) When, where, and in. what quantities replacements will be 

needed. 

3-4. Storage.--^. The matter of storage is very closely connected 
with the problem of supply and starts at the port of debarkation. 
Prior to or upon arrival of tlie expeditionary force at the port of 
debarkation, a decision must be made as to tlie location of tlic main- 
supply depot. Tlie following factors are of importance in leaching 
this deciaon: 

(1) Mission of the intervening force. 

(2) Docking or lighter facilities, 

(3) Ayailability of suitable shelter for stores. 

(4) Eailroads, highways, water routes available for supply 

purposes and types of carriers. 

(5) Availability of civilian labor. 

(6) bounty. 

(t) Location of troops; distance from supply base. 
(8) Location of possible landing fields. 

h. It is always desii^able to have the supply base near the point of 
debarkation in order to facilitate unloading and segregation of stores. 
However, for various reasons, this is not ahyays practicable. It will 
then, b© n^o^isary to establish, at the debarkation point a forwarding 
depot, and place the niain depot or base at an intennexliate point, 
between the forwarding depot and the area to be supplied. From 
the rtiam sdpiily^^ d^ flow of Supply w^ould ordinarily be to and 

^^t^^^^^^^^^Ji^^d^^^ forward to orgjinizations in 

conibat zones. The usual route would be via railroad, where it exists, 
01^ highway, using motor transportation to advanced supply bases iii 
organization areas. It will usually be found advantageous to build 
up small stocks of essential supplies, at these advanced ba^es, oi"; even 
farther f<>rwirti: at tlie advfthc^sd diisinbuting points, iii <jrd^r; i6 
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insure a continuous supply. Tliis is especially necessary when oper- 
ating in a theater that has a rainy season. 

o. The available transportation facilities -will also be an important 
consideration in detesnnining the location of distributing points, and 
the levels at which they are to be kept. 

d. Quartermaster department personnel will be kept at the depots. 
These tmits will ordinarily be organized to handle the main subdivi- 
sions with warrant officers or staff noncommissioned officers of the 
department as assistants op section chiefs. At these points the 
enlisted force should be augmented by civilian labor if available. 

e. Routine replacements of depot stocks will ordinarily be main- 
tained by timely requisitions submitted by officers in charge to the 
proper supply depot in the United States or, in the case of articles 
not normally carried by these depots, by requisitions submitted direct 
to the Quartermaster, Headquarters Marine Corps. 

/. The foregoing replenishment should be augmented by local pur- 
chases of items available locally at reasonable prices. 

g. It will be necessary to inspect existing local facilities regarding 
shelter for depot stocks and service units in order that proper recom- 
mendations may be made to Force Headquartere relative to prepara- 
tion of formal agreement for rental. Failing this, it would be 
proper, in the event a long stay is anticipated, to recommend con- 
struction of suitable buildings for this purpose. Ordinarilyj in 
tropical countries, service units may be quartered in tents. 

h. The location of transportation units employed in the det)ot 
supply plan will usually be controlled by the location of the depot 
or bases. Such units should be reasonably close to the depots and 
subject to depot control. 

3-5. Distribution. — a. Ordinarily, depots with force transporta- 
tion will supply as far forward as consistent with existing condi- 
tions. Organization transportation, whether motor or pack, will 
carry forward from this point either directly to troops or to positions 
from which troops may be supplied by carrying parties. Force Head- 
quarters units and rear echelons of all organizations will normally 
be supplied directly by supply depots or bases. 

b. If fortified advanced bases are to be established, the decision 
relative to their location will be influenced by the suitebilifcy of the 
sites as camps. The type of shelter utilized will depend on the avaiU 
ability of buildings or construction materia! in the vicinity or the 
feasibility of transporting shelter material to these sites from the 
i^aiii ; or intoaediate % the latter} ciase, the decisipn wiJL: 
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SUPPLY PROCUREMENT ANO DfSTRlBUTION CHART FOR SMALL WARS MANUAL 
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influenced b^^ tlie amount of transportation available at the time the 
bases are being estabiishecl. If local shelter or transportation for 
such constructiott material is not available, the vicinity of the ad- 
vanced bases should a.t least be cleared and develox)ecl as a camp 
site. An adequate water and fuel supply should be available. 

<7. The accompanying chart shows how j>rocurement and supply 
will normally exist in small wars. 

d. Description of <?Aari.— Step (1) — ^Procurement here and (2) 
transportation to depot or forwarding depot is of course continuous, 
based on requisitions from the expeditionary force. Kequisitions are 
varied, consissting of periodical requirements submitted on usual 
forms together with letter and, in emergencies, radio, telegraphic, or 
cable dispatches. Decisions as to quantities for, and j)laces of, stor- 
age depend upon the particular situation and mission. In some 
instances the 1501^ of debarkation might be selected as the site of 
the force depot. If the operation necessitates the presence of the 
bulk of the force far inland, it is probable that only a forwarding 
depot or segregation point would be maintained at the port of de- 
barkation, and the main depot established further inland along tlie 
line of communications. Tliere can be no ^t rule regarding this 
arrangement. From the depot or main base, field distribution be- 
gins. Those nearest the main base would probably be supplied 
through the medium of advanced supply bases at which small stocks 
would be maintained. If possible, a daily distribution wdtild be 
made to points beyond, Failinjg this, ia, periodical system of dis- 
tribution would be made, canrying. forward; tO: combats^ 
cient supplies and ammunition to meet their iie^^ 
This would entail the establishment of additional advanced dumps 
from which troops could be supplied either by meai^s of their own 
transportation, or in some instances, by pack trains. Carrying 
parties might be employed at this point. 

6. It is doctrine that supplies are echeloned in depth to the rear, 
and that some system be decided upon that results in a proper dis- 
tribution forward. In most small wars situations almost every ac- 
cepted principle of warfare on a large scale is subject to modification 
due to the irregularity of the operation. It is this characteristic 
that sets the "sniall war'Mn a class; by: ita^^*^ obvious then, that 
a successful supply plan in any small war theater must be ready to 
meet t^e^ iiregular yco^ 

specific local country and used extensively by it, should most certainly 
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use of our forces. This is particularly true of methods of trans- 
I)ort. Supply officers of a small war operation should never over- 
look the fact tliat it is always possible to learn something from close 
observance of local facilities and customs. Tliey may need modifica- 
tion and improvement in order to meet our i-equirements, but basically 
there will almost always be found something of value that can and 
^ould be used, 

3-6. Supply steps. — From a study of the chart above, it will be 
apparent that some of these steps may, in certain situations, be 
eliminated, such as the Forwarding Depot and carrying parties 
where step Ko, 7 supplies directly to step No. 10. 

Local purchases, — a. Local purcliases may be made at any 
of the five places shown along the chain of supply, and sent to troops 
in combat areas. 

h. Where local purchases are made by other than a regularly de- 
tailed purchasing officer, prior authorization for such practice must 
be secui^ed from Force Headquartere. 

S~8. Requisitions. — a Requisitions for replacements of equip- 
ment, supplies, ammunition, etc., are submitted to the nearest account- 
able or supply officer by the officer responsible, usually company 
corajtnanders, to and through Bn-4's. Sufficient forethought must be 
employed to permit procurement atid distribution by the required 
time. 

h. Close teamwork should exist between the Quartermaster De- 
partment and the field commanders. It is essential that the Quarter- 
master know what supplies can be procured by the field commander, 
and likewise the field commander should know what supplies can 
be furnished by the Quartermaster, 

3-9. Depots, dumps, and distributing points.— The Advanced 
Distributing Points may be at Area Headquarters or merely at a 
selected site close to combatant troops. In countries where the con- 
dition of roads in forward areas will not permit a daily delivery 
routine, and such occasions will be common, it will be necessary 
to maintain small stocks of essential supplies at these Advanced 
Distributing Points. In most systems of supply operating in the 
fi(»ld, there exists the necessity for establishing permanent and tem- 
porary points of storage and points where distribution takes place. 
The terms comnwnly used to such pointed are "depot," 

"dump," and "distributing point." The word "depot" is used to 
designate a place where supplies in bulk are stored permanently 
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a point requires slielter, security, and close proximity to some good 
means of transporting supplies. This point is usually established 
by the organization carrying tlie bulk of replacement supplies. 

h. The word "distributing point" signifies a position or site se- 
lected for the transfer and distribution of supplies to consuming 
units. It is most often used in connection with the daily distribu- 
tion of automatic supplies used by troops at a fairly uniform rate, 
such as rations, oil, fuel, forage, etc. It simply means a spot or 
area, to which supplies are brought by one means and turned over 
to another for purpose of interorganizatioiial distribution, 

c. Advanced supply bases are in reality subsidiai^ depots estab- 
lished inland to facilitate the forwarding of supplies to the dis- 
tributing points. 

3-10. Chain of responsibility. — a. The usual chain of responsi- 
bility of individuals connected with procurement and distribution 
of equipment and supplies in the field is: 

Force Headquarters . ,_-.F-4. 

Force QM. 

Force Depot QM. 

Brigades B-4, 

Regiineats ^ R^. 

Battalions Bn-4. 

Companies— _______ ^ Company commander. 

Platoons or detacllments „ — .Platoon or detachment commander. 

h. In each company is a company supply sergeant^ whose duties 
include the preparation of company requiatiotti jihd: thro 
requests for repiacemeiits of any kind emanating from sijuads, sec- 
tions, and platoons should W seiit to the company 
When these requidtioiig ai^ filled, th6 conipany supply sergeant is 
in charg^e of proper clistribution of the new material to the lower 
units and individuals. This man holds the rank of sergeant and is 
entrusted with matters of company supply. 

Company and detachment commanders should exercise close 
supervision over requisitions and the issuing of supplies. This is 
particularly true of rationa 

S~H. Accountability.— «. Ordinarily, accountability, when it ex- 
ists, extends down to the battalion in field organizations where the 
battalions are admimstrative units. From there on down to the 
individual, responsibility obtains. 

There is no set rule by which decisions may be reached rela- 
tive to recommending the discontinuance of all or part of accounta- 
bility. In any event, such discontinuance will have to be authorized 
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by the Quartermaster, Headquarters Marine Coips, and approved 
by the Major General Commandant. 

c. There will be occasions when some modifications of this .-^stem 
will be desirable and necessary, but normally the administrative 
units of the force will be able to establish and conduct the routine 
of their rear echelons so as to pennifc and justify the continuance 
of accountability and proper records involving responsibility. 

d. The absence of accountability promotes carelessness and waste 
and presents a serious obstacle to intelligent and economical supply. 
Loose handling in the responsibility for weapons and ammunition 
makes it easier for these articles to get into unauthorized iiands and 
even into the hands of the opposing force. 

e. The exigencies of field conditions am recognized by everyone 
connected with our service of supply and consideration is always 
given to such conditions. Headquartei-s, U. S. Marine Corps, is fully 
cognizant of hazards eTigendered by field conditions. Under justi- 
fiable circumstances, certificates of adjustment to accountable officers' 
accounts will be acceptable. Tlie Quartermaster's Depaitment rec- 
ognizes this fjict and acts accordingly but the point is, that in con- 
tinuing accountability, there must be a certified record of all such 
unusual occurrences. 

/. It may be entirely impossible for an administrative unit to 
obtain proper receipts for its issues, but a record for such issues can 
and should be kept in order that requests for r^liicenients^ ^tfim the 
unit can be intelligently supervised by the unit sUppl^jr If 
the entire administrative unit has taken the field activeslyVsiicli record 
should be kept by the accountable officer in the last step of the supply 
chain before it reaches the unit. 

3-12. Public funds.— «. Public fimds for procurement of such 
material and services as the force may find desirable and economical 
are usually entrusted, through otFicial channels, to an officier desig- 
nated as a disbursing assistant quartermaster. 

h. These officers, when authorized by competent authority, may 
advance public funds to officers in outlying stations for certain local 
purchases. When such purchases ai*e made, standard forms of 
vouchers are either prepared by the officer making the purchase, or 
ordinary receipts are taken by him and furnished the disbursing 
assistant quartermaster concerned. In . order that such transaction 
maty have proper basic aUth^ 

liw^l^V^^ detail^ for di^y at 
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outlying points, a specific designation as agent for the disbursing 
assistant quartermaster concerned which becomes the authority for 
advancement of public funds. 

c. An officer receiving sucli designation as agent should, before 
entering on his new duties, confer witb the disbiu'sing assistant 
quartermaster in order that there ■vvill be complete nnderstandiiig 
of how the money in the possession of the agent is to be accounted 
for when expended. If such a procedure is impracticable, the matter 
should be made the subject of immediate correspondence between 
these two officers. There exists such a multitude of legulations and 
decisions governing the expenditure of Government funds that no 
one should undertake disbiu-sing even to the extent of a very small 
sum, without first learning the proper method to pursue. Such ^vo- 
cedure will avoid explanation and correspondence later, and may be 
the means of saving the one concerned the necessity of making good 
from personal funds an amount of public funds spent in error, solely 
because of lack of sufficient and proper advance information. It is 
desired to stress this jwint most emphatically. 

3-13. Objective. — ^The objective is the one common to all military 
operations, i. e., success in battle. The well trained and supplied 
fighter needs but proper leadersliip to win; therefore the task of the 
supply officer becomes one of considerable importance from the com- 
mander's point of view. 

3-14. Supervision of i«qiiisitions*---«/ The most imjwrtant func^ 
tion of a supply officer is the supervision of requisitions. To knbW 
what, when, where, and hpw to get what the command needs, and 
then get it and distrilsute it, is per^haps the whole sto 
insofar as it aflfects the one to be supplied. The remainder consists 
of proper recording of what has been done ; this is known as account- 
ability. 

6. The requisition is the starting point of the ivhole process. If 
it be wrong, everything else can't help but be yrrong also. Never 
pad a requisition on the assumption that it will be cut down. Sooner 
or later this will become known and your requisitions will be worths 
less to the one who reviews them. If yoiir real needs are cut by 
someone, find Out why and, if you can, insist on what you ask for. 
But be sure you know what you want, and why. On the other 
hand, a requisition should nesyer be cut without a thwough inyesii^ 
gation. 

c. Place explanations on the face of requisitions covering itei^^^ 
that^^r^ exc^s^^ 
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3-15. Accumulation of stores. — a. Tliere is a delicate balance be- 
tween overstocking and understocking. Overstocking means forced 
i^ies, while vmdorstocking means privation and possibly failure. 

h. Do not perniit the accumulation of slow-moving stoi^es, particu- 
larly clothing in extreme sizes. If it fails to move, i-eport its presence 
and ask for disposition. Someone, elsewhere, may want the very 
sizes that ure in excess of your needs. Arrange to turn over subsist- 
ence stores of a staple nature at least once every 90 days. Report 
your excess quantities to your ncai-est senior supply officer through 
official channels. 

3-16. General.— r/. Tlie following general rules may be of assist- 
ance to persons responsible for the handling and storing of supplies: 

(1) As a rule, provide an air space under all stored articles. It 
prevents deterioration. 

(2) In the absence of buildings for storage, request that necessary 
security measures be taken to safeguard your stores. 

(3) Visit the units that you supply. 

(4) Find out liow your system works and adjust it where necessary. 

(5) Watch your stock of subsistence stores. 

(6) Become familiar with the data contained under "Minimum 
safekeeping period" for subsistence stores under article 14^54, Marine 
Corps Manual. (Note particularly the remarks in this table.) 

(7) Ask for an audience from time to time wit]i your commander, 
Keep him apprised of th^ supply situation;, G him 3?<>ui^ipictiire, 
clearly and briefty, and then recommend desirable cliiiiges; if any. 
Above all, make your supply system fit into his platts* 

(8) Keep in close touch with your source of supply. Know ^liat 
is there and how long it will take you to get it. 

(9) Get a receipt for everything that leaves your contr'ol. If field 
conditions are such that this is, in part, impracticable, then keep a 
recoitl of all such transactions, and set down the reasons for not 
being able to obtain proper receipts. 

(10) Keep your own supply i-ecords up-to-date and render necessary 
i-eports regarding them. 

(11) When you need help, ask for it nwd stitte faets. Camouflagej 
or any attempt at it in the supply game, is fatal. If yOur laest judg- 
ment has failed, admit it. It is a human characteristic: and can rarely 
be cloaked by a garment of excuses. 

3-17. Importance of suppIy^The importance oi;tlie qu 
supply ujKtn small wai-s is well set forth in tlie MibTV!;i^ ei^ 
from Small Wars by Callwell: 
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The fact that nmU wars are, generally speaking, {-ampaigns rather against 
iiatiu-e thnii agahist liostite armies Ms been already referred to. It constitutes 
one of the most distinctive chanictevistics: of tfiis class of warfare. It effects 
the course of oi)eratioriS to an extent varying- greatly according to circumstances, 
but S!0 vitally at times as to govern the whole co\u-se of the cainpa^i from start 
to finish. It arisses almost eutirelj- out of the difficulties ns regiirds supply wliicli 
the theaters of small wars generally present. Climate effects the health of 
troops, absence of cominnnication retards the movement of soldiers, the jungle 
and the bush embarrass a coraniander ; but if it were not for the difficulty as 
regards? food for mart and i>east which roadless and inhospitable tracts oppose? 
to the oiKTations of a regular army, good troops well led -would make light 
of such obstacles in their path, It is jiot the question of pushing forward the 
man or the horse or the gun, that has to he taben into account so much as 
that of the iwovisiou of the necessities of life for the troops when they have 
been pushed forward. 
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Pack mules 3-27 19 
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Pack equipment 3-33 22 

Native packers 3-33 24 
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Bull carts — , „-^.-„_: 3-35 26 

Trains with combat columns „ — 3-S6 30 



3-18. General.— The types of transportation used in small wars 
bperatioris ■ Tvill sucli 
as roads, terrain, and distances to be covered; In. cases the 
seasons of the year will be a controlling f actor, 

J. During small wars in the pa^i eveiry j:>6ssibl6 tyj^ of tmnsporta- 
tion known to hiankind has heen used, from railroad, aviation, and 
motor transportation to dogs, elephant, camel, and porter ser\ac©. 

e. It is safe to say that the type of tifansportation most suitable 
to any specific country is being utilized there. A staidy of these local 
methods, together -vvitli the local conditions, will aid the commander 
in determining the type of tran^rtation to be used by the inter- 
vening forces. 

d. 1x1 countries where small wars usually take place, the roads are 
generally bad and- fc*i6fc in only a few localities. When there is a 
season of heavy rain, it is most probable that practically all roaids 
and trails will become impassable for trucks and tractor-trailer trahs^ 
portatioii. For that reason other means of transportation must be 
utilized. This may mean that railroads and air transport, where 
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they are aYailable, will liave to be used for very short hauls. Ani- 
mal, cart, boat, or porter transportation will have to b& used where 
there are no passable roads, trails, or railroads. 

8-19. Railroad transportation. — a. Kormal principles of loading 
and transporting troops and supplies will apply as they do in similar 
movements elsewhere, malcing use of whatever rail facilities the 
country lias to olTer, 

&. For the use of railroads for movement inland see chapter 5, 
paragraph 3, Movement by Rail. 

3-20. Motor transportation. — a. Tliis type of transportation 
should be under the direction of officers specially qualified in its uses. 
It is not always known exactly what road conditions cjui be found 
in tlie field, and the motor transportation oflicer, knowing the capa- 
bilities and limitations of this type of transportation, considerin|j: 
the conditions of the rofids, the road net, and the seasons of tlie year, 
will have to use ingenuity in carrying out the task assigned to liim, 

h. Trucks sliouid be of uniform type genei'aliy, but sturdy enough 
to stand heavy usa^^e. The U. S. Marine Corps equipment tables 
provide for i^- and 2-ton trucks; these seem to be best for our 
purposes. 

€. Motor transport assignment varies according to tlie situation. 
Motor transportation is attached to the force by sections, platoons, 
or cornpanies, as the case may be. In the case of an independent 
regiment, a section or more of motor transportation is usually 
attached. 

d. Motorcycles, with or without sidecars, are Of very little value 
in small wars. They require good roads and have some value for 
messenger service. 

e. When needed, native-owned transportation can be used to great 
advantage. Native chaulFeurs, mechanics, and laborers are used when 
practical. Sudden demands made on ttie native type of transporta- 
tion will usually exceed the supply, resulting in very high costs for 
transportation ; but this cannot be avoided. 

3-21. Tractor-trailer transportatioii.--(;. In certain localities it 
is likely that where the roads stop, there will be trails and terrain 
that are passable for tractors with trailers, where motortrucks will 
be unable t6 gO; 

5. Tractors may be available in four sizes. The lightest will weigh 
approximately 2 tons and run on wheels, using Jumbo" tires, with 
small Meels in front and large ones in rear. The other three sissc^ 
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will weigh approximately 8 tons, o tons, and either 7 or 8 tons. All 
of these are to be the track-laying tyfx^s. 

3-22. Transportation pools. — a. Certain organizations liabituaiiy 
i-equiring transportation have vehicles iiloiig with tbeir operators 
and supplies attached to them as a paii; of their organic organization. 
Other organizatioiis request transpcfrtatioii as it is needed. 

6. In some instances it will be more economical to operate a traiis- 
l^ortation pool. This is done by placing all transportation in the 
force under the Force Motor Transport Officer, who will assign the 
different vehicles to the different tasks as they are required. 

3-23. Aviation transport. — For tiansi)ortation of supplies and 
troops by aircraft, see chapter IX ("Aviation")- 

3-24, Water transportation. — a. In some instances nver boats and 
lighters can be used to transport troops, juumals, and supplies from 
the port of debarkatioii inland. 

&. Wlicre lakes or other inland waterways exist within the theater 
of operations, a most valuable method of transportation may be open 
to the force, and every effort slioukl be made to utilize all water- 
transportation facilities available. 

<?. Boats for this purpose and outbf)nrd motors should be carried 
if it is expected that tliey will be needed. (See ch. X, "River 
Operations.") 

3-25. Animal transportation.— The use of animals for the piir- 
pose of transporting supplies has been one of the most generaLlly 
used methods of transportation in sniall->Vars operations. 

6. Without tlie pack animal^ operations far into the interior of 'X 
mountainous and unsettled area, devoid of roads^ are impracticable if 
not impossible. However, the use of pack animate is not a simple or 
always a satisfactory solution of a transportation problem. Crude 
or improvised i^ack equipment, unconditioned aniinals, and the gen- 
eral lack of knowledge in the elementary principles of animal man- 
agement and pack transportation will tend to make the use of pack 
transportation difficult, costly, and possibly unsatisfactory. 

0, The efficiency with which the pack train is handled has a dire^ct 
and material effect on the mobility of the column which it accommo- 
dates. With an inefficient pack train the hour of starting, the route 
of march, and the amount of distance covered are noticirably affected. 
On the other hand, with conditioned animals, good modem equip- 
ment,: and personnel with a modicum: of training in liandling packs, 
the pack train can accommodate itself to th* march : of th^ coluitiji 
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d. If time pertnit$ it is liighlj importatit to liuvc Une uniiriiais tluit 
aix's lo l>e «:*«d for transporting suppli<?6 uct-uBtoiiKHl to tluj Bring of 
rifles and automatb wen|)ons, so that they will not friglUeuecl 

trj to n?n av^'ay if a (X)iit;u:'t isi; jnsule. Tliis can be done by firing 
these weapons tviule tlie juuinak are hi a place with whicli they are 
familiar and prefenibly while they ar» feedtng. 'Hu> firing shoiild 
l>e doiio at. some distinico first and gr.a<luii}l\' luovecl closei' fiui 
animals get ac€ust<*ined to tlie noise. In a short time the aniniHls 
vrill pay no attc^ition to the report* when thoy find that it does «ot 
luirt them. If this is impossible, and an siniTiial car rying important 
cargo, such as a machine gun or ammunition, is friglitentxl aiul trios! 
to Iwlt, the animal should be shot to prevent tho loss of tht'S*!! suppliers 
and to prevent them from falling into the hjimtw of the opjwsing 
forces. 

e. Pack nninmKs must he conditiorsrd be fort' ix intr taken on ah ex- 
tended niarch or hcsny ios.^es t)f aiuTnuls will result. 

/. The nuirch ^tiDuid iM-juin iriniu'dintely aftor the last aniiiutl is 
packed. 

3-26. Important points in packing. — «. Loads and distarifces trav- 
eled nnist be adjusted to tlie condition of the animalgi. Pack ariinuilB 
ttiust not be overloaded. 

In paekitijr up, the time interval betwetm ph*ei«J? the loads on 
fc!:itefittrfr«ui4tJ*«^ i^^'^^ to f"' absolute mininnun. 

Thit titne Mter^^^ ishoukl never exceed BO minutes. 
: d. -Ml etioiprii^^^ Ix* asseaibled neatly and arranged t he night 

feKefoire a tnarch is to lilvery single item should be checked; 

otherwise needless (k-hiys will residt in the morning. 

</. AUciugotJS should be weighed, balanced, and lashed up the night 
before a march is to iKsgin. 

^. A standard sy^item Khould he entabiiBhed for stowing all pack 
gear and cargo loads at each luilt foi- the riiji^ht* This facilitatefj the 
ehcckin^ of equipment after the halt and greatly redtic<» tb*^ tt«ml>er 
of lost pteees. A i^atinfuctory syyttmt \% to plac<' tlu', jmck Ha<ldles ofi 
the ground in a row jast in rear of the picket iitie or, if the niusiuils 
are pastured at night, pltt<» tlieiu on a liin© in a spttc© suitable for 
packing Hp in tliic mornin*^. The harness, lanlj ropes, and all other 
^ear that l.»ek>iig to that partJcuhir saddle, arid itw load sho(dd Ixi 
|*t«ii<;(id on top of each a^iddle. The loadw should be pinced in a row- 
parallel to the saddles; eaeli load in rear of the saddle on which it H. 
■.k^.J^^.P?f*W.vj;,0^^ arrange-- 
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3-27. Pack mules. — a. The mule is the ideal pack aiiimal for 
supply trains, pack trains with foot patrols, and pack trains with 
detachments mounted on mules. The mule has certain advantages 
over the horse which fit him for this work, namely : 

(1) The mule w^ithstands hot weather better, and is less sus- 

ceptible to colic and founder than the horse. 

(2) A mule takes better care of himself , in the hands of an 

incompetent driver, than the horse. 

(3) The foot of the mule is less suhject to disorders. 

(4) The mule is invariably a good walker. 

(5) Age and infirmity count less against a mule than a horse. 

h. I*ack mules are habitually driven and not led. • Howe\'er, pack 
mules carrying weapons and ammunition will, for pui*po@es of safety, 
be led in column by having tlie leader of each mule drive the mule 
that precedes him. His mule Avill, in turn, be driven by the man 
next in rear of it. 

3-28. Pack hotises. — a. Any good riding hoi*se of normal confor- 
mation, good disposition, and normal gaits can be used as a pack 
horse. The pack animals of a detachment mounted on horses should 
always be horses. This is necessary in order to maintain the mobility 
of the mounted detachment. Each pack horse is led alongside a 
ridden horse. On very narrow trails and at any time w^hen it is 
impossible for two horses to travel abreast, the pack horse is led be- 
hind the ridden horse. 

h. Horses properly packed can march at the* same gaits as the riddferi 
horse. 

3-29. Pack bulls. — a. Under certain conditions, bulls can be used 
to good advantage as pack animals. A pack bull with its wide spread- 
ing hoof can negotiate mud in which a mide with its small lioof will 
bog down. While slower than mules, bulls can carry heavier cargoes 
than the mules usually found in most small war theaters. Good pack 
bulls can carry from two hundred (200) to two hundred and fifty 
(250) pounds of cargo. They can make about fifteen (15) miles a 
day loaded but, after 5 days march, they will require a rest of from 
five (5) to seven (7) days if they are to be kept in condition. In 
employing pack bulls it is advisablls to hire native bull feeepiers io 
handle them. 

6. Mixe4 pack trains of 1^ and hors^ do not operate smoothly 
dtb&tQitheiif^^ 
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3-30. Phillips pack saddle.— «. The Phillips pack saddle was de- 
veloped to supply tlit^ need for a military pack siiddle of simple but 
scientific design— a saddle that could be handled by newly organized 
troops with only a short period of training* The characteristics oi 
this saddle make it ideally suited for small wars operations. It is 
manufactured in one design in four sizes, and all sizes are suitable 
for either horses or mules. 




Fiitixtrs Pack Sadolb, I'osy Swb. 
Correctly positioned and harness properly adjusted. 

(1) Cafgo-artilJsry type.~-76-imr).. pack howitzer units are equipped 
with this size. It is designed for the large American pack mule. 

(2) for the average Aiiaerican 
cavalry horse. 

(Zy F(mt/ ty for tluB Philippine and Chinese 

pony. 

(4) OdnbbMTh typ^.-^A sis^ d€ssigii^\for th<& Central AmeHc^ 
inuleS. 

6/ Thiij -^dte is d^sigri^^ eitheii' hatiger or lash loads. Hang- 
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ers for all standard equipmmifc siicl* as the Browmiig miichine ginn, 

the gun, jininuinitioB in machine-gun boxes, mnw. radio set^s, 

and the pack kitdien am \m obtained with thim isacldh^s. Thi^^s*^ 
hangers consist of attachments wl^ich can hi quickly and easily 
jvtlaclied to the saddU>. The h:>ads for wluch they ai>e dcsig^ried are 
simply placed in these hangers imd lueld (inniy and rigidly in place 




witii gooscTicc'k chiiirips wliicli can Ikj iiiJitaiidy s(icrirt»d or rcdeusetl, 
8-ai. McClellan siiddle.—In addition to tlie regiilur pack saddles, 
H<^C!(dlan saddles may \m used in emergentfy for paclc irig. The tree 
of a MeClelhm saddle lias most of the charactensticJS of a pack-saddle 
tree, and fair Insults may^^^ two side loads 

together iicms it and riirining^^ t^ the cjuaHer sivaJp^ 

i>i* ^ttiiw^U j^' t^^ Viiiigss ; (at lower part of 
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quarter straps), or tlie quarter strap D-rings to hold the load down. 

3-32. Pack equipment.— «. The types of pack equipment in com- 
mon use by the inhabitants of countr.ieS where pack transportation 
forms a basic part of the transportation system vary in different 

countries, and sometimes within a country in different areas. This 
native equipment, though crude, can be converted to military pur- 




Bkownino Machine Giss Load on 1'tiu.i.ip.s Pack Saddle, Posy Sizjb. 
A complete fighting unit of gun, tripod, ammunition, and spare parts roll. Quick rel^se 

devlct's on «iich item of load. 

poses and, wlxen no otlier equipment is availahle, must be used. Such 
native equipment invariably has one or more of the following defects : 

(1) Highly skiiiied specialists are required to use it satisfac- 

torily. 

(2) Due to its crude construction it is very injurioiis to 

animals:: 

(3) It canhbt be adjusted easily on the trails. 

(4) Miany/milifary loads are>: tjxtreniely difficult to pabk oriiMis 

equipmeiht; 
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(5) The pads, cinches, and other attachments wear out rapidly 

under constant usage. 

(6) Packing and unpacking require a comparatively great 

length of time, 

6, The advantages of Native Equipment are: 

(1) Generally available in quantities in or near the zone of 

operation, 

(2) Relatively cheap. 

(3) Light in weight. 




Browning Maciiink QVs Ixiad; 
Tripod side. 

c. These advantages are the only reasons which might justify the 
use of native pack equipment in preference to the Phillip.s pack equip- 
ineht. However J the cheapness of native equipment is overbalanced 
by hi^ peteehtiige of amnoals iri^^ use; i^iii Ugftt 

weight is not necessarily an advantage as an equal or greater pay 
load can be carried on heavier modern equipment with considerably 
1^ dsuhagie^ 
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ct The aparejo, or primitive pack saddle, has many shapes, being 
made of leather with sometimes a wooden tree or back pieces to stiffen 
it and padding placed eitlier in the leather skirts or between the 
leather and the animal's back, or both. This type is rather hard to 
pack, as it reqinres a complicated hitch siround the load and saddle. 

e. Another form in general use by civilians is the sawbiick type. 




Machine Gun Amaiumxion Load on Phillips Pack Saddle, vojs\ SiJiB, 

Seyeii hundred and fifty rounds on each side with space on top ot saddle for additional 

OQUipmeut. 



Tt consists of a wooden tree formed of two bars fitting the saddle 
place (bearing surfaces) and four straight wooden pieces which 
form two crosses, one at the pommel and one at the cantle, fastened 
to these bars. This type may be used with flat straw ])ads or blankets 
or both. It has the advantage of absolute rigidity in the f raine^^^^^o^^^ 
tree, requires little skill to construct of materials easily available^ 
and less skill to pack than the aparejo described above. 

3-33. Native packers.— Native packers have been used to good ad- 
vantaf^e. Two natives experienced in packing are generally hii;^ 
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for every 10 animals, since two men are inquired to pack eacii animal 
and hence work in. pairs. A good system is to liire a competeiit chief 
packer and fallow Irim to liij'C th(? lieci^ssaiT fiunilxn- of packers. Witli 
such an ^trraiigeiiieiit, all ordtrs and iijst ructions should ho issued 
througli tlic chief packer and he should be held respousihlc for the 
handling of the cargoes of the anmmls. 

3-31. Marines as packers.—^r. The in-(>rag'e niarinc can he (ruined 
in a fairl3r short time to \mk nudes mor(?. seciuelj and more ra|.>idlv 
than the a verage native mule driver, aiui in regions wl^ei-e pack trans- 
portation is used, evtu-y ntarint:', should l)e tfivtgiit to puck. The use of 
marines as packers lias tlie eti'ect of decreasing to some extent the 
combat streiigtli of the column, but it hm many advantiiijt^s. 




JSIimving spaco on top of saddle for additional e<iuli>ment. 

I>. In some cases it may be undesirable or impracticable to include 
native packers in a combat patrol. The hiring of native packers al- 
ways gives the populace warning that the cioluinn is about to jnove 
out. 

c. The train is mom efliciontly liandled by marines, tlius obviatin^i: 
the necessity of issuing orders to the train in a foreign language. 
Ammunition and weapon loads sliould always be led by marines, 
rather tlian herded or tiu'iied over to natives. Tlie adoption of tlie 
PluUips pack saddle, coupled with the ea>se and rapidity with which 
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marines can be taught to use it, will warrant a greater use of marines 
as packet's in future operations. 

3-35. Bulicarts. — a. In some localities the bull-drawn cart is the 
principal means of transporting bulky articles, and Avheu large quan- 
tities of supplies are required, the bullcart may be the best means of 
transportation available. It is a suitable means of transport- when 




Tub Nkw Cava!^«y Pack Cooking Outfit on tiik I'ihl,lips Saddlk, 

TUJij oiitflt Is made up of many standard utensils nested to form two side loads. Each 
troop of cavalry is to have one pack oooJdiig outfit, 

motortrucks or tractors arc impracticable and TV'heu, the time element 
does not equire supply by th;e faster methods. Supplies shipped in 
bulicarts will ordinarily arrive iti good condition, if properly loaded 
and protected. Weapons and munitions so transported should be 
constantly under special guard; 

6i If it can possibly be avoided^ bulls should not be purchased for 
Government omiership. Private ownership is more feasible and less 
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expensive. Furthermore, it is inilikely that good animals can be 
purchased a t a reasonable price; natives are willing to part with their 
aged and disabled animals, but rarely sell their good ones. 

c. AVlienever possible, a chief bullcart driver should be secured or 
appointed. He should be a man in whom the other native drivers 
have conMeiice, and through whom general instructions can be issued. 

d. A definite contraet should be drawn up with the native owners 




DiAMO.ND HliCIi IX>AI> OX TUB PIUJjL IPS PACK SA0»I,B. 

Tlic usual laslt dncb is not requlrftcl on this saddle. 

before the movement begins. All details of pay, rationing of native 
drivers and animals, breakage, and damage should be clearly set forth; 
it is necessary to : be assured, that the native contractors thorougldy 
understand the terms of the contract. Contracts should be made on 
the basis of weight or bulk delivered at the destination, and the na- 
tives should not be paid until the semce is completed. Deductions 
can be made for losses or damage to supplies en route. In some cases 
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it mmy be Jiccossary to advance small sums for the feeding of the 
animals eu route. 

e. Mucli that is associated with the handling of btillcarts must he 
learned from exj)erieiK?e- The following information, if followed by 
the inexperienced bu Heart conuntinder, will greatly lessen his 
difficulties: 

(1) The bullcart is a simple outfit, but it i-equires an experien6ed 
bullwhacker to guide and man it. 

(2) Two thousand pounds is a maximum load for a cart drawn by 
two yoke of bulls. If tlie going is bad, from one thousand (1,000) to 
one thotisand six Innidred (1,600) pounds is n sufficient load. A load 
of over two thousand (2,000) pounds is dangerous, regardless of road 
conditions or number of bulls per cart, as it is too great a strain on 
the cart and will cause break-downs which are almost impossible to 
repair on the trail. 

(3) When such Ijrcak-downs occur, new carts should be secui*ed in 
the imniediate vicinity of the break-down, or the load of the broken 
cart should be distributed among the remaining carts. If neither of 
these makeshifts is possible,, sufficient of the least valuable cargo should 
be discarded and the loads of carts rearranged to carry all important 
or valuable cargo. This rearrangement of loads should be made by 
the chief bullcart driver under the supervision of the escort 0pid(ii 
maiider, if there is one. 

(4) It( is difficult to tell whether one pair of bulls is strcmgeir oF 
w-eaker thdn another. Some carts will have to; be loaded ligh^fet tliaii 
others, and only an expert will be able to decide this. 

(5) It is better to arrive safely with all carts, cargo, and bulls m; 
good condition than to gamble on overloads with their resultaii<^yc(«^ 
lays, broken cargo, and injured bulls. 

(6) The weight of all military ammunition and supplies can be 
estimated, and ration containers are usually accurately marked witli 
the gross weight. Thus proper loads can be assigned to all carts; 

(7) When streams are to be crossed, carts should be loaded so that 
the top layer contains perishable cargo, such as sacked flour arid 
sugar, thus preventing or lessening losses by wetting. 

(8) III loading carts the native cart driver should be permitted tO' 
distribtite and lash his load as he sees fit, insofar as is practicable^ 
However, the driver should not be permitted to say when he has a 
sufficiently large load or he will start off with as light a load as posr 
^ibl^i) He should b^ jgiVeh his sKarie of ihe cargo and such assistanqe 
as he tii^s in loading; it. He will baia^ load with a sli^i 
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excess weight to the front to prevent (ho tongue from riding upwards 
when under way. lie will test the loading hy lifting the tongue 
before the bulls are hitched to it, to estimate the strain on the bulls 
wlieii they are att ached to the cart 

(9) On the first day's inarch, the best cart drivers should be noted. 
This can be done by personal observation and carefnl spotting of 
tlie carts that are slow, and those tliat cause most delays. On tho 
morning of the second da;y, or sooner if it can be done without undue 
dehiy or confusion, poor carts should be placed at the head of the 
train, leaving the best carts in tlie rear. This \vill assist in keeping 
the column closed up, thus niakiiijr supervision, protection, and con- 
trol of the tmin much less difficult. AVhen the tmin consists of so 
man^- carts tliufc a mental list: of tlie driv ers is difficult, the carts should 
be numbered with painted numerals before departure, and a written 
list made of each cart by number, driver, and owner. 

(10) By having" a few officers or noncomniissioned officers mounted, 
much time can be saved in checking np and clearing delays on the 
trail. If all trouble lias to be cleared on foot, needless delays will 
result, 

(11) Train gtiards must keep a careful watch on cargo to prevent 
drivers from breaking containers and consuming unauthorized ra- 
tions en roixte and in camp. In camp, carts should be arranged in a 
park convenient for guarding and for the next day's departure. 

(12) Extra biins shoiild be provided for a triain, especially in hot 
weather, to facilitate getting carts out of difficulties, advancing carte 
up .st eep grades, and replacing casualties among the bull& 

(13) Any interference on the ; part of liiari^^ the function 
of the native drivers, other than that absoiutei.y jiec^®ary, will prob- 
ably w(}rk out disadvantageously. 

(14) Cargoes, especially those of rations and ammunition, should 
have a protective covering — such as ponchos or canvas. 

(16) During hot weather, bulls cannot be w^orked in the heat of the 
day. A good schedule to follow at such times is to start the day at 
about Z a. m., and travel until about 9 a. m,, then give the bulls a 
rest until 3 p. m., when travel can be continued again until 9 p. m. 
In this way tlie carts can cover from 15 to 20 miles per day, depend- 
ing upon the conditions of the roads. 

(16) A marine officer in charge of a train should cooperate to the 
f idlest extent with the native chief of the bull-cart train in allowing 
him to set his own schedule. The trip can be materially speeded if 
this is possiblcj and the schedule of the marines made to corifotm 
to that of the buU-cart trainj 
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TRAS-SPORXATION 

(17) In traveling Ihrougli barren country, It may be necessary to 
carry food for the animals and, if this is the case, the pay load must- 
be lessened in proportion. As soon as responsible natives can be 
found and when the route along which the supplies have to be trans- 
ported is safe, it is wise to allow the train to proceed without escort. 
The natives, if held strictly responsible for losses, will probably not 
proceed if there is danger tliat the train will be captured, as they 
ivill have been warned of this danger before the marines. Escorting 
supplies by such a. slow metliod is very tedious and costly in men. 
However, ammunition and ^veapons must be escorted. 

3-36. Trains with combat columns.— a. Pack trains which carry 
the supplies, baggage, ammunition, and weapons of combat cohimns 
should be made as mobile as possible. Both the number of animals 
and the cargo loads should be as small as is consistent with the 
absolute needs of the cohunn. If tliere is a choice, it is better to in- 
crease the iiumber of animals than to increase the individual cargo 
loads. 

h. In general, tlie pacjlc lo5ids accompanying a combat coKunn 
should not exceed twenty-five percent (25%) of the weight of the 
pack animal wdiich, for small mules and horses, would mean a 
maximum pay load of about one hundred and thirty (130) pounds. 
One hundred pounds is considered an average load. This is a gen- 
eral rulej^d the load must be varied to meet the condition of trails 
and the dondition of the individual animal. Some combat loads will 
exceed this percentage, and it will be necessary to select the strongest 
aiid best conditioned animals to carry th^ special loads. 

O 
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t llAKACTKR AM) rUKl'OSE OF SMAIJ. WARS TRAIMNC^ 

5?<>?!Ui"n to tittiff I i-)iliiii>.v: .... * 5 

T;|iMj«;)1 trrtiuiiR; .... .... t 2 t 

Hiii'" i-iMni'!» iiy ... . . t 

Mii!'!iiii>> ^'un i.'(H)i|iJMiy i • i <> 

>Ji>ir;H-s ;»ni! ;>7 ll!|n. 1 r« (> 

Tri'iiii "•i-lmii!.-; ... . . I 'i 7 

■11. Relation to other training. //. 'IVainini:- U>y sniiiii wars mis- 
sions is cat i UHl <.>n. sinutUaiiioiJsiy v,itij Inuniiig' fen- imval op«'riit!«.>ns 
nv*'rs«»as £iM(t training for niiijor wurfan' on tiiml. 'IViiinsn^ for 
ituN ul <i\t'r.>iMis oiK'nUions iiini major wurfurc on laticj is <4ttMi aj)]>1i- 
(•hI.»u\ ill nniny ol" it.-^ |>iia.siH, 1o small wiir^ ojM.Tat i<»n,s, 'rniininii~ 
th'dt is Mss<X'ia!('d psirtit uljirly with Kiiiall Wius o[)Ot'ii! iim^ is of valnt? 
in (Ise (>Xi'(Mit ion of ijtJt'rillit (iiKTuiiotis tux i\w friit.ir(?H of tiu* pnucipa! 
front in nsfijur wiirt'aro. 

6. In stnali svar;^, the iKMnin! ?-cp!U'at ioii nj" units, both in y^tirisuH 
!is ucil in (hf fit'lif, ivqisivs'--^ llsa? ai! niilitar'V ^lUiilisicw he well 
<!.('V( lojte<l in l.ioCh the iiulividua! and ihn unit. PiirUculur utl:eniif»n 
:slKMiti| \n' jjsiifl to ilio cU'VolnjinK'nt of initiativ*', JMiaptahility, kader- 
.'-hip, teamwork, iind Uu'liral jtroficienry at' individuals comjXiHini?; 
ihi' various utii(s. Thcst' qualitios, vviiiU? imiMUlanl in Jio Hnudl de- 
j^roe in nnijoi- warfjuv, ntv i;'xm'<lin||i:ly important, in ^maU wtitB 
ii\K' rut ions. 

i ruininii for small s\strs o[K<nitions |>la<.'.eH |)nrtici(lnr t*n>j)!utH{s 
upon (!m* folloft ififf Huhjwts: 

U) (..Composition, arinanicnt., and i*<pii|inion( of tnfatitry patrols. 
('2) KornjuliouH iumI tactics of infimli'V pi»lr<ilH- 

MiMUitvd dftarhnifnt,-!, 
( 4) Tr ansport ill ion of woun<ljHl, 

(5) I'lanned .sclH'na'?^ tti nauuMiver w\mi cntfiny .is <fji('nnnl(»ml by 
|.iatro]K. 

((>) S(H.:urity on tho iiiurdj. 

n) Security during' hahBahd in winij). 

(8) ( >r<5;anizjition of t lu- ground for all-around <{of<Mi.He. 

(0) NijLfht operations, Ixith olftMisive and dtifenKivi.?. 

(10) JfCiiiployment of wciiponn. 
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CHARACTER AXD PURPOSE OF SMALTv WARS TEATlfING 

(11) Messing. To include the feeding of troops on the trail and 

in small groups in garrison. 

(12) Laying ambushes. 

(13) Attacking a house. 

(14) Street fighting. 

(15) Riot duty. 

(16) Defense of garrisons. 

(17) Surprise attacks on enemy encampments. 

(18) Stratagems and ruses. 

(19) Scouting and patrolling, including tracking. 

(20) Combat practice firing. 

(21) Sketching and aerial photograph map reading. 

(22) Marching, with particular attention paid to marching over 
rough, wooded trails, both dirt and rocky, under varied weather 
conditions. Trail cutting through dense imder brush and conservation 
of drinking water to be included- 

(23) Bivouacs and camps. 

(24) Sanitation, first aid, and hygiene. 

(25) Handling of small boats on inland waterways. 

(26) Air-ground liaison. 

(27) Training of officers as aviation observers. 

(28) lUiles of land warfare. 

4-2. Tactical trkining. — The current training manuals describe the 
coinbat jprihciple^ f or th^ various arms and are the basis of tactical 
instiruetion for units preparing for or participating in a small war. 
These combat principles may be supplemented or modified to conform 
with the requirements of anticipated or existing conditions. The 
lisual enemy tactics encountered in small wars are those; associated 
with the ambush of patrols and convoys, river fighting, and suiprise 
attacks against garrisons and towns. These operations are described 
in chapters V to X, inclusive. 

4r-3. Rifle company, — a. The rifle company and its subdivisions 
are often called upon to perform independent mission. Such mis- 
sions ihcliidc the establishment of small garrisons in isolated com- 
munities and at strategic points along lines of communication and 
supply, patrol operations coordinated with the operations of aviation 
and other patrol units, and independent operations that may carry 
the rifle company and its subdivisions beyond supporting distance 
of their bases or friendly patrol units. Training for small wars 
operations, therefore, must be conducted with a view to the probable 
assigsmeni of the rifle company and its subdivisions to independent 
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mi^ons. In tJie larger patrols, the patrol leader will usually find it 
impracticable, if not impossible, to direct the actions of each sub- 
division of his patrol during action against the enemy. In such 
cases, the leaders of the several subdivisions of the pati-oLnaust con- 
trol their units in such manner as will best promote the known plan 
of the patrol leader. Upon contact with the enemy in the field, there 
Avili often be no opportunity for the leaders of the several subdivi- 
sions of the patrol to consult with and receive orders from the patrol 
leader prior to committing their units to action. They must know, 
in advance, his plan of action in case contact is made with the enemy 
and must be prepared to act independently without Uie slightest 
hesitation. In the training of patrols, the independent control of 
subdivisions should always be stressed. 

h. Tlie principal weapon of the combat organizations is the rifle. 
The man so armed must have complete confidence in his ability to 
hit battlefield targets and must be thoroughly imbued with the "spirit 
of the bayonet"— the desire to close with the enemy in personal combat 
and destroy him. The fact that small wars operations irtay be con- 
ducted in localities where the terrain and vegetation will often pre- 
vent engaging the enemy in hand-to-hand combat does hot rraiiove 
the necessity for training in the use of the bayonet. It is only 
through such training that each individual of the combat team is 
imbued with the "will to win." Every man attached to a combat 
organization must be trained in the use of the rifle grenade and hand 
grenade, both of which are important weapons in small wars . operiLi- 
tions. The rifleman should be given a course of training iii the: other 
infantry weapons in order that he mii,y know their ^napbyinent and 
functioning. Machine gims, mortars, and 37 mm, giihs miay, ^ at 
times, be issued the infantry company to augment the fire power of 
its rifles. Since additional trained pe^rsonnel will often not be avail- 
able to man the added weapons it becomes the duty of the infantry 
company to organize squads for the operation of s\ioh weaponsi 

The rifle is an extremely accurate shoulder weapon. In the 
hands of an expert rifle shot (sniper) it is the most important weapon 
of the combat units. Other infantry weapons cannot replace the 
rifle. The rifle is exc|Esedingly effective in the type of fire fight con- 
nected with small \vars Operations. A course in sniper firing is of 
great vahie in the development of individuals as snipers. Such a 
course inay be readily iniprovised by placing vegetation before the 
line of targets oil : ^ny ; rifle . range or by using growing vegetation, 
provided its iocatioii mak^^t method practicable. Silhouette tiir^ 
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gets are shown for several seconds at irrfegular intervals and at diiter- 
ent locations within the vegetation by the manipulation of ropes or 
wires from a pit or other shelter in the vicinity of the targets. This 
type of training develops fast, accurate shooters, 

d. While the development of expert individual rifle shots is highly 
desirable, it is even more important that combat units receive a course 
of training in the application of musketry principles to the condit ions 
of combat ordinarily encountered in small wars operations. When- 
ever facilities are available, the training program should devote con- 
siderable time to combat range firing. Every phase of actual combat 
should be included, in this training. To make the practice realistic 
will require much ingenuity and skillful planning but there is no 
other method of training that will develop effective combat teams. 
Combat practice firing presents the nearest approach to actual battle 
conditions that is encountered in the whole scheme of military training. 
Exercises should be so designed tliat leaders are required to make an 
estimate of the situation, arrive at a decision, issue orders to put the 
decision into effect, and actually supervise the execution of orders 
they may issue. The degree of skill and teamwork of the unit is 
shown by the manner in which the orders of the leaders are executed. 
The conservation of ammunition should be str^sed in all combat 
practices. 

4-4. Machine gun company. — ^The machine gun company is or- 
ganized as a unit for administrative purposes to effect uniformity in 
instruction, and to proinote efficiency in training. During active 
operations in the field, however, it will often be found necessary to 
assign platoons, sections, or even single guns to either permanent or 
temporary duty with garrisons, patrols, or other units. In some cases 
it may be necessary to arm the personnel as riflement to augment the 
numiier of nien available for patrol duty. Machine-gun personnel 
are, therefore, given the course of training witli the rifle as outlined 
in paragraph 4-3, c and d. 

4r-9. Mortars and 37 mm. guns. — at. These weapons tiv& employed 
to augment the fire power of other weapons. They are of particular 
value in the organization of the defensive fires of small garrisons. 
B0caiise of their bulk and the difficulty of effective employment in 
heavy Tegetationj they are not normally carried by small, highly 
mobile patrols in the field. In an attack on an organized position, the 
need for both >(^ponig js a{)parent; 

6. The 37 mm. gun is employed against definitely located automatic 
weapons and for the destruction of light field works. It delivers 
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fire from a masked position by use of tlu^ quadrant siglit. When time 
is an important element, direct laying is used or file may be conducted 
from a masked position having sight defilade only. Since its tactical 
employment in small wars does not vaiy from its noiinal use in major 
warfare, there is no need for special training applicable only to small 
wars situations. 

c. The ability of the mortar to fire from well -concealed positions 
against targets on reverse slopes and under cover makes it a valuable 
%Yeapon for small wars operations. Because of its mobility it will 
often be used as a substitute for light artillery. It can be used against 
targets that can not be i-eached by other infantry weapons, No special 
training is required for small waj-s operations. 

4-6. Troop schools. — a. The troop school is an important agency 
of the unit coinraander for the training of his own personnel to meet 
the requirements of the training program. Troop schools may take 
any form that produces effective results, including iitfornuil confer- 
ences or lectures, demonstrations, sand table or squadroom instruction, 
as well as the formal organized school with its staff of instructors, 
a definite course, and fixed periods of instruction. 

6; The object of the troop school is to train personnel for combat 
and to coordinate sucli training. It insures uniformity in the train- 
ing of the entire command. Certain lechnical subjects, in which a 
comparatively small number of men from each organization are to 
be qualified, can frequently be taught more economically and 
thoroughly in classes or schools conducted by a higher echelon, 

c. Instruction in centralized classes, whether they be compa,ny 
classes or thoisiB of a highier unit, does not i'elieve the subordinate coittj- 
inander from further training of troops under his command. It is 
his duty and responsibility to so organize his unit that each individual 
is placed where he may contribute most to the efficient working of the 
combat team. Thus, a scout may receive instruction in scouting and 
patrolling in a centralized class, returning to his organization upon 
tlie completion of the course. U{>on his return, his training is con: 
tinned under his squad leader and officers of liis own unit in order that 
the unit may gain the advantage of the training he has received while 
attending the centralized class for scouts. 

d, A course iii, a troop school is planned with one. of the two foljow- 
ing objectiyes: 

-^-^jiit^^ pui-pose of dteydoping instructors iii 

a j^iftMilir these classed ate;: conducted by the 
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battalion or liiglxer echelon. Graduates of such classes are particu- 
larly valuable as instructors in newly organized units. 

(2) A course conducted for the purpose of teaching troops the 
mechanics and technique of their work and equipment. It does not 
concern itself with the development of qualified instructors. As a 
rule, these classes will be conducted by companies, the course being 
somewhat shorter than the course designed for developing instructors. 

e. The group method of instruction may be used in the training of 
any group, regardless of its size or organization. It provides care- 
ful systematic instruction imder the direct supervision of an instructor, 
and centralizes control within the group for the purpose of teaching 
the mechanics of any subject. The grorup method of instruction is 
i>referable for introductory training and is especially adapted to in- 
struction in basic nulitary subjects. It consists of live distinct steps, 
as follows: 

(1) Explanation of the subject or action by the instructor. 

(2) Demonstration of the subject or action by the instructor and 
assistants. 

(3) Imitation (application) by all undergoing instruction. 

(4) Explanation and demonstration of common errors by the in- 
structor and his assistants. 

(5) Correction of errors by the instructor and his assistants, 
instruction should be clear and precise. Every error made by the 

student during the applicatory step should be corrected immediately 
in order to prevent the formation of faulty habits and wrong im- 
pressions. It is often easier to instruct a new recruit than to change 
the faulty habits of a man who has been longer in the service. 
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Training objective..- 
Stopt; of trainius 
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Disciplinary training 
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4r-7, Training objective.— a. The cliajacter of the training con- 
ducted during concentration depends upon i\m time available, the 
state of training of the individual units concentrated, the nature of 
the country in which operations are to \m conducted, the cliaracter 
and armament of the forces likely to be encountered, and the type of 
operations that may be necessary. 

6. Training during concentration is primarily concerned with 
preparation for the following operations: 

(1) Ship-to-shore movement, against organized opposition and 
w'ithout opposition. 

(2) lieorganization i^reliniinary to movement inland. 

(3) Movement inland, including the scisure of defended cities ami 
towns, and operations against guerrilla forces whose tactics inelii^e 
surprise attacks and ambushes. 

4-8. Seope of training.—^. During concentitation it is necessary 
to verify the readiness of troops for the conduct of small wars opera- 
tions. Deficiencies in training must be corrected, particularly if th« 
deficiency is such as to hazard the successful proseeution of cbiir 
templated oijcrations. 

&. For subjects to be stressed during training for small vvai-s opera- 
tions, see paragraph 4^-1, c. 

4-9. Disciplinary training.— Where time is shoit, all training in 
ceremonies and close order drill should be reduced to a minimum. 
The disciplinary value of close order drills may be achieved through 
the efficient conduct and close supervision of field exercises, during 
instruction in bayonet fighting, and in training in the use, function*- 
ing, and care of weapons and equipment. Smartness, prompt oMi- 
ence,^and orderly execution can be exacted of troops during such 
^xercises, tlius, increasing t^^ instruction as well'as de- 

y^l<^iJing; a^ iMividuai: 
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TRAINING EN ROUTE ON BOARD SHIP 



Par. F'ase 

G<>neral 4-10 11 

Sliip routine 4-11 if 

Time available for trodp trainiii.'^-- 4-12 12 

Troop schooU on lioartl uMp « 4-13 12 

Slse of clafl«e8 4-14 12 

Esnmple of instructloii aHsigiiments (rifle company) 4-15 13 

Snbjficts covered . 4-16 14 

Kssentiat training 4-- 17 14 



4-10. General. — a. The relative value of training concUictcd aboard 
ship depends on the necessity for the training. The more an. organ- 
ization is in need of training, the more it "will profit from every hoxir 
devoted to such training. The more advanced an organization is 
in its training, the more difficult it is to prepare a profitable schedule 
that can be carried into effect on board. It must be remembered 
that one of the main features of a system of instruction is the i)re- 
vention of idleness and resultant discontent. A schedule that allows 
practically no time for relaxation, however, is always to be avoided. 
: :6v The total tune available for instruction is a factor to be con- 
sidered wheiiiformiilating the training schedule. Some organiza- 
tions will be on board only during the period spent enroute to the 
scene of operations and will disembark immediately upon a,rriyal 
thereat Other organizations (sometimes called -"flbitiiig'' battal- 
ions) may be quartered on board for. yiiryiflg p^tiods .bf ; tinie^ • 
sibly for several months. 

c. The thoroughness of the instruction will 1>& dependent uppii the 
skillful planning of schedules, the ability of the instructor^, the 
time allotted for each subject, and the facilities available, 

^11. Ship TQUtine. — a. Any training to be conducted on boani 
ship must be fitted into the ship's routine. The troop commander 
is in command of the troops on boa,rd, but the commanding officer 
of the ship is responsible for all the activities on board. The troop 
activities must not interfere with the normal routine of the ship, 
without si>ecific permission of the commanding officer of the ship. 
Usually, the ship's routine will include breakfast at 0730, inspection 
of quarters at 0830, quarters at 0900, dinner at 1200, and supper at 
1700. Friday is normally given over to field day, with Saturday 
morning reserved for inspection of living spaces and personnel by 
the commanding officer. As a i^ult, training is limited to 4 full 
<lays per week. 
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h. Mess facilities on board ship are usually limited. Troops "will 
probably eat cafeteria style, using their individual mess equipment. 
Normally 1 hour will be ample time for the troops to be served and 
to complete any meal. This includes sufficient time for them to 
procure their mess gear, be served, wash their mess gear, and stow it. 

c. Working parties will be i-equired for serving the food, work in 
the galley, and liaiidling stores. In order that interference with 
training may be reduced to a minimum, it is desirable that a complete 
unit, such as a platoon or company, be detailed daily for such duty. 
The duty should be assigned to troop iniits in rotation. 

d. Emergency drills will also interfere with the schedule of train- 
ing. These drills arc an impoiiant part of the ship's routine. They 
include abandon ship, collision, fire, and fire and rescue drills. 
Everyone on board will participate in these drills. 

4r-12. Time available for troop training. — The time available for 
which defiiiite schedules foi- troop training may be made up is limited 
to two daily periods, 0900 to 1130 and laOO to 1600, a total of 5^2 
hours. Since only 4 full days per week can be definitely scheduled, 
the weekly schedule is limited to 22 hours of insti'uction. If Friday 
may be used for training, another 6^^ hours will be available. 

4-13- Troop schools on board ship^^^. Classes are organized to 
coyer instrucition in sucli subjects as may best prepare each member 
of a command to become a more proficient member of his combat 
team. Due to lack of space and facilities, the establislunent of troop 
schools, employing the group method of instruction, is the accepted 
method for shipboard training. Classes covering essential subjects 
are organized for officers, noncommissioned officers (including selected 
privates) and privates. 

Formations are usually limited to assemblies for quarters and 
inspections. At such formations, it is often possible to carry out 
exercises such as the manual of arms, setting-up exercises, and physi- 
cal drill under arms, 

4-14. Size of classes. — ^Training on board ship is generally at- 
tended by a number of distracting and annoying features such as 
seasickness, wet paint, scrubbing of decks, heat, etc. It is, therefore, 
deidrable that classes be organized in small groups. Groups of 20 
are the largest that one able instructor can be expecitcd to handle 
efficiently. In the instruction of groups in the mechanics of the 
several types of weapons, care should be taken to avoid assigning 
too many individuals to a single weapon. Not more than two meii 
should be assigned to one automatic rifle and not more than three 
to a machine gun. A man learas very little about the mechanics of 
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a weapon by watx^King soineoiio else assemble and disassemble the 
weapon. He must have the weapon in his own hands and perform 
the work himself as it is only through this method that he attains 

proficiency. 

4r-lo, Assignment to classes.~<3t. An example of tlie assignment 
of the personnel of a rifle company to the several classes of a troop 
school on board ship is as follows : 

Class Supervision Attendance 

Automatic rifle Company, 2 per squad ( 18) , phis instructors. 

Macliiiie gim Do. 

Grenades Do. 

Scout Do. 

Signal Coiijpany, 3 from co. hdqtrs. and 3 per platoon lidqtrs. 

(12), plus instriK'torf?. 

Oomnmnicatioii Battalion, 2 per company (ep. "Signal" and pvt. 

"Agent") (8). 

6. Classes organized as shown above are of a convenient size. 
Qualified instructors are assigned to each group, the nimiber of as- 
sistants depending upon the type of instruction and the availability 
of qualified personnel. The name of the class indicates the subject 
in which that class receives the major pait of its instruction. How- 
ever, each class receives instruction in such other subjects as may 
be considered necessary, 

c. An example of a day's schedule for the automatic rifle class is 
as follows; 

0d30-10<iO Fimotioning of automatic rifle. Llcntenant, first platoon, senior 
instructor, 

1045-1130 Stoppages of ant<nnatic . rlfi^.; Lieutenant, first . platoon, senior In- 
structor. 

1300-1330 Bayonet training. Lieutenatit, bayonet instructor, a rifle eomi)any 
officer designated by the battalion commanflor, senior instructor. 
He coordinates all bayonet instruction within the l}attalion. 

1345-1430 Tactics, street fighting. Company commander, instructor. Scout 
cJass joins for this period. 

1445-15;:J0 First aid, application of tourniquets. Battalion surgeon, senior in- 
structor. 

1545-1600 Talk, racial characteristics of country of destination, Company com- 
mander, senior instructor^ Elntire comiiany. assembles for this 
period. 

Division of personnel of machine gun and howitzer units into 
groups for class instruction is effected similarly to the outline shown 
for the rifle company in paragraph 4-15, a. The daily schedules for 
the different classes are made up in a manner similar tq the exs^ 
shown for the automatic rifle class in paragraph 4-15, c. 
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TRAIXIXG KIS^ ROUTE ON' BOARD SHIP 

4-16. Subjects covered. — a. Paragraph 4-1, c, lists a number of 
subjects that are suitable for shipboard instruction. Deficiencies in 
training of the troops on board, as influenced by tlie tactical situa- 
tion likely to be encountered, will govern the selection of subjects 
that are to be stressed. Having determined the training needs oi 
the several units, the subjects to be stressed may be selected and 
schedules prepared accordingly. 

h. In addition to the subjects listed in paragra{)h 4-1, c, the fol- 
lowing subjects are particularly important and should be emphasized 
eni*oute to the theater of operations. 

(1) Information of the country of destination; its people, ian- 
guagCj topography, political and military situation. 

(2) Enemy tactics likely to be encountered. Tactics to be adopted 
by our own troops. 

(3) Kelations with inhabitants of th(^ country of destination. 
4r-l7. Essential training. — a. Newly organized units will often 

include men who are only partially trained in handling their weapons. 
After formation of the unit, there may be only a short period for 
instruction prior to embarkation. In some cases, there will be no 
time for any instruction wliatsoever. While enroute to the country 
of destination^ troop schools should aim to acquaint every man with 
the miechaniijs, technique, firing, and technical employment of the 
weapon with which he is armed, thus increasing his value to his 
Organization as a member of the combat team. Permission may be 
readily secured from the Ciommanding officer of the ship to fire 
the various infantry weapons from the deck while the ship is under 
way. Targets may consist of articles floating at sea or articles 
thrown overboard (tins and boxes from the galley). For safety, 
shooting is conducted only from the stern of the ship. If there 
are no articles available to be used as tiii-gets, *Svhite-Cap3" may be 
used as aiming points. 

h. Instruction in tactics should be sufficiently adequate to give all 
enlisted jjersonnel a knowledge of scouting, patrolling, security meas- 
ures, and troop leading problems, appropriate to their ranfe Metliods 
of Instruction include sketches on blackboards (the best method), 
chalk sketches on the deck, and matches laid out on deck. The 
in struct or explains the situation ( diagram or sketch) and asks dif- 
ferent men for their decisions and reasons for their deci^ons. Initia- 
tive and discussion should be encouraged. In small wars situations, 
the noncommissioned ofiicer and private are often faced with ]p>rob> 
lems requiring decisioa and subsequent immediate execution. 
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4-18. System of training. — a. Ui>on arrival ii\ the theater of op- 
erations, immediate steps are taken to continue the training along 
methodical and progressive lines. The training is goverened by train- 
ing programs and schedules prepared by the various organizations. 

6. For each training subject functional units (squads, sections, and 
phitoons) are eniployed, This phices the responsibiHty for train- 
ing progress upon the unit leader. Unfortunately, all training sub- 
jects cannot be so handled. In many instances, subjects nujst Ixi 
taught by classes composed of individuals from several subdivisions 
of a unit 

4-19. FacUities.^As early as possible after the force is estab- 
lished on sliore, organization commanders of higher echelons shoiild 
provide their respective commands with the facilities necessary f(>r 
the conduct of training. Whenever practicable^ these facilities 
should include the establishment of training Centers, troop s^hools^ 
ranges for practice and record firing of infantry ivreaporis, iaiigfis 
for combat practice firing, and terrain suitable for the conduct i)f 
field exercises. 

4-20. Subjects covered. — Faragraplis 4^1, c, and 4-16, b, list 
subjects suitable for training conducted in the theater of operations. 

h. All training should include field exercises involving the tactical 
employment of troops in military situations peculiar to the terrain 
and enemy resistance likely to be dicountered in different sections 
of the country. 

4-21. Training centers.— a. AVeapojis are constantly improving 
and minor powers are progressively arming themselves with a greater 
nund)er of improved Aveapons. This indicates the necessity f<jr 
trained troops if our operations are to succee<l without excessive 
casualties to personnel. When partially trained troops compose 
a large part of tiie units of the force, the establishment of a training 
center is highly important; 
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TRAIXTXG IN THE THEATER OF OPEBATIONS 

h. The establishment of a training center offers the following 

advantages : 

(1) It provides for methodkal, progressive, and coordinated 

training. 

(2) it is tlie central agency for the receipt and dissemination of 
information Tvith respect to the unusual features of the campaign 
as they develop during operations in tlie field. 

(3) It may be made sufficiently extensive to include terrain for 
field exercises and ranges for combat practice jfiring, thus providing 
facilities tliat might otherwise be denied to detached companies and 
battalions. 

(4) It is an ideal agency for the training of replacements. All 
replacements, both officers and men, should be put through an inten- 
sive course of training before they are assigned to active units in the 
field. 

(5) It supplies a location for troop schools. 

(6) It provides tine ranges necessary for the record firing of all 
infantry weapons. 

c. A training center include.s the following activities: 

(1) Ranges for record practice: These include the ranges, courses, 
and courts necessary to conduct record practice with all weapons^ 

(2) Ranges for combat practice firing : 

ficiently extensive to permit the maneuvering of units and the firing 
of all weapons under conditions similar to those encountered in the 
type of combat pecuUar to the country in which operating. 

(3) Troop schools: The unit in chai-ge of the training center will 
be better able to conduct classes in, special subjects than will other 
units of the force. Units of the force are thus enabled to send se- 
lected personnel to the training center for an intensive course of 
training in a particular specialty. 

4-22. Troop schools,— Each theater of operations will present dif- 
ferent problems that will mjuire a knowledge of special subjects. A 
troop school is the ideal agency for such instruction. The following 
are a few of the subjects that may have special application: 

Scouting and patrolling. (To include tracking.) 

Sniping. 

Handling small boats. (Launchesy natiw canb 
Language of the country. 

Transportation. (Ox carts, small boatSj aiiimais*) 

Gare of animals, riding and draft. 

Packing. (Pack animals, pack saddles, aiul tM 
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First aid, hygiene, field sanitetion. {A.n advanced course.) 

Horseshwing, 

Saddlery. (Leather working.) 

Cooks and bakers. (To include butchering and cooking for small 
units on the mai-ch and in garrison.) 
Aviation observers. (For all officers.) 

4-23. Organization of troop schools and training centers.— «. 

Instructors for trooj) schools that are conducted by the various gar- 
rison units are supplied by the units themselves. The students for 
such troop schools are the members of the unit and duties arc so 
arranged that the troop school does not interfere with the normal 
routine of the garrison. At times, the unit will be called upon to per- 
form some emergency type of duty that may necessitate the temporary 
suspension of the troop school Instructors for a training center 
come from the unit in charge of the training center and from the imit 
or units undergoing instruction. Ordinarily, units such as complete 
companies are asvsigried to training centers for instruction. In addi- 
tion, replacements are organized into casual units in the order in 
which they arrive for duty from the continental United States. At 
times, it will be advantageous to assign certain ciuaiified individuals 
among the replacements to receive special instruction in one of the 
troop school classes conducted at training centers. Troop school in- 
structors are members of the unit in charge of the training center. 

h. The training unit is the compan}'. Instruction may be by 
platoons, sections, or squads. Companies undergoing training at a 
training center furnish many of their own instructpi's. Special in- 
structors are furnished by the xip.it operating the fraihih^ dentiBr; 
The supervision and coordination of tirainihg is a ftihctidn of the 
staff of the training center. 

0, A list of subjects suitable for the troop school method of in- 
struction is found in paragraph 4-22, Classes arc organized from 
among selected per.sonnel sent to the training center from the various 
units in the field and from among qualified replacement personnel 
who have just arrived. Upon completion of the assigned courses, 
men are sent to active units in tJhe field. Provided existing condi- 
tions do not require otherwise, men who have been sent to the training 
ceriter for specialized ti-aining are ordinarily returned to the organiza- 
tions from which they were originally detailed. Keplacement per- 
sonnel who have completed a si.)ecial course are sent to those 
oi'g^hizfttions where: t training will be most yaiuablei 
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4-24. Training instructions. — Training programs and training 

schedules are the means generally used to outline the training for 
the various units, thus providing unifonnity in training. Training 
memoranda may supplement training programs and training 
schedules. 

4-25. Training programs. — a. Training programs are issued by 
all commands down to and including the company. They express 
the general plan of training of the command over a considerable 
l^sriod of time, usually a training cycle of 1 year, but may be issued 
to cover periods of 6 montlis, 3 months, or 1 month. 

6. The essential elements of the training program include the 
training objective or objectives, the time available in which to ac- 
complish the^iilii or missions, and such special instructions relat- 
ing to the conduct of the training as may be necessary. A feature 
of the training program with which unit commanders are primarily 
concerned is the total amount of time allotted for the training of 
their own units. The authority issuing a training program should 
indicate clearly the time available, whether the training period 
covered by the program is 1 year, 6 months, 3 months, or 1 month. 

c. Prior to the preparation of a training program, a careful esti- 
mate is made of the entire training situation. The following factors 
must be taken into consideration : (1) Analysis of order from higher 
jLUthority; (2) mission (training objective) ; (3) essential subjects; 
(4) time available; (5) equipment and facilities available; (6) per- 
soimel; (7) local conditions (climate and terrain); (8) existing 
state of training; (9) organization for training; and (10) ol^tacles 
to be overcome. 

d. The amount of information that should appear in the training 
program (order) depends upon the size of the iniit and the particular 
situation. A small unit requires a training program in more detailed 
form than does a larger unit. A situation pertaining to a riidbiliza,- 
tion will demand more centralized control than will a i^iuatioii 
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normal to peacetime training. During peacetime training, brief 
orders containing only essential information may be considered satis- 
factory, since the various units will usually contain a number of 
experienced officers. 

e. It is assumed that the First Battalion, Fifth Marines, has re- 
ceived the regimental training progi-am (order) , with annex showing 
regimental "losses" for the training period, October 1, 19___„, to 

March 31, 19 The battalion training program is then prepared 

and is sent to tlie various companies of the battalion and such other 
units as may be concerned. An amiex showing battalion "losses" ac- 
companies tlie battalion training program. The following is an 
example of such a battalion training program (order) : 

General Obder \ Hbadquaeteb8 1st Bn 5th Marines, 

No 10 J Marine Barracks, QumxUco, Fa., 

Augmt m, 19 

1. Tlie following training program governing the training of the 1st Bn 5th 

Marines during tlie period, 1 October, 19 , to 31. March, 19 is published 

for the information and guidance of all concerned,. 

2, A conference, at which all officers of the battalion will be present, will 
be held at battalion headijuarters at 0930, 25 August, 19 , to discuss this train- 
ing program. All officers will make a careful study of the training program 
prior to tlie conference, 

A^^. B. C_ ■.„__, 

Lieutenant dolmeli V. S. Marim Corps, Cmttmanding. 

Official : 

D . E. F_:^^_>.___..- . 

First JLieiite»mt, t/V S. Marine Corps, linr^i 
Distribution : A, B. JC. 

TBAmiHO PBOGBAM 
H8U.DQUABTKBS iST Bn STH MAiaNfi<;, 

Marine BarracJes, Qmntkio, Va., 

20 August, 19 

1. Training Missions.— The training missions of this battalion are : 

a. To secure in this comnmnd a maximam of efficiency for the march, camp, 
and battlefield, with a view to possible active service at any time. 

b. To prepare organizations for expansion to war strength. 

c. To develop instructors for training recruits in ease an emergency sihould 
arise. 

d. To provide personnel (individuals as well as groups) for increasing units 
to war strength and to provide personnel for newly organized units. 

e. To develop the science and art of war. 

2. Time AvAiL.vBLE.---<<. Trahnng periodi— Six monthni, 1 October, 19 , to 31 

March, 19__^._ (both dates inclusive) . 

r/^inS«if «Jeete,~Six daysi ex^ shortened by holidays,, guiiird dutyi 

police details, sisA : woirking dcitails. 
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a Training (?ffy.—Normally, 4 hours, 0730 to 1130. During periods devoted 
to niarksmaiiship, the training will be 7 hours, 0700 to 1200 and .1300 to 1500. 
No limiting hours are prescribed for field exercises. Calculations fQt. fljeld exer- 
ci£$es should he based upou a .7-hour day. No instrnctiouisi perioids will 
scheduled for mornings that follow ialght operations, A.s a general rule, after 
noous will be availalile for adiniuistrative work, additional training for dofi- 
dent men, athletics, troop schools, and cereiJiouies. Rifle companies will devote 
one afternoon each week to instruction in rifle liiarksmanship. This may take 
the form of gallery practice and cowiietitJons, No training wiU be scheduled 
for Wednesday or Saturday afternoons, except that during mark.smanship 
and field exercise periods, training will be scheduled for We<diiesday :a 
{Saturday mornings will be set aside for iiisiwction except during: marksmanship 
I)erlod8 or when other instruction has been ordered by the battalion commander, 

d. Traininff losses. — <1) One company will be detailed each day to ijerform 
the necessary guard duty and funifeh i)oUce and workijig parties for the re.s:i- 
jiieitt. Tlie Regimental Headquarters Company and llegiinentai Service Com- 
pany will not l>e m detailed. Guard schedules will be issued every 2 weeks. 
The normal order of detail will be A. B, C, D, E, F, G, H, I, K, L, and M Com- 
pany. During regiuiental and battalion field exercises the necessary guard duty 
will be performed by the r(%iHieotal band. Guard mounting will be held at 
1145, daily, commencing on 30 September, when C!<Mtnpany A wiU take over the 
duty as guard company. Further details relative to guard mounting wiU be 
issued later. Instruction in Interior guard dnty will be carried on during the 
days each company is detailed to perform guard duty. 

(2) The following holidays are announced : 23 No vemljer (Thanksgiving Day) : 
24 December /: to ;l : Janua (both Inclusive) ; 22 Febmoaiy: (Washington's 
Birthday). 

(3) Regimental lo^s iare shown in annex A. 

(4) Battalion losses are shown in .annex iB. 
3. Scope o^f iNSTirociiON.-H^^!^^ 

eatory system of training: ;wiU i)^ empl<«j^ 

will be condiicted as pi«^r}bed in tli^- following orders and publications, as 
am>llcable: 

Mari he Corps Order No. 146. 
.Landing Operations Matraaij ij. S. Navyi 
XandlUg Force Manual, TJ, S. NaVy. 
Field Manuals, U. S. Army; 
Small Wars Manual, U, S. Marlnti Corps, 

6. Vsv of «c/uvo^^.--Schools wiU. be i^tabllshcd V»nd..<s6p^ 

(1) CMficcrs' .schooL 

(o) Advanced course. 

(6) Orientation course (current training); 

(2) Enlisted men's iS^^ 

(a)^ Basic vcoiutfsei'fv^^^^^ 

(6) Special!^ :(iSijiiif^^ 

(c) Drills and tactical trairiing^. 

(3) pi^fti ii^inti^ 
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A schedule of instruction for the ofRct^rf?' school will be issued by this 
headQnartm every 2 week-s. The names of officers who will act as instnic- 
tors In the several subjects will be tncloded Ui the scliedule. Specialist courses 
for enlistef! iiersotinel will be conducted by the heads of their respective sec- 
tions ; that is, conimuiiication offlcers will conduct the instruction of coramunl- 
cation iwrsoiniel, pioneer officers will conduct the instrnetiou of pioneer per- 
sonnel, etc. With the exception of the specialist courses, all other courses of 
instruction for enlisted personnel will be conducted under the direction and 
supervision of company commanders. 

c. Standards of profidetwn,— All material to be inspected shall be complete, 
immaculately clean, and serviceable. In all training covered by published 
rej^ulations, the standard for all ranks is accuracy as to knowledge and pre- 
cision as to execution. In tactical training, the objective is the aevelt^fment 
t>f the tactical Judgment of all leaders and their replncements by the applJ- 
cation of accepted tactical principles and methods to a variety of tactical 
situations. 

4. Insnection. — A proficiency test will be held at the conchision of eadi 
phase of training. It is to be expe(;te(l that tlie required standard of proflcieucy 
will have been develo|)ed on the last day of training in any given subject and it 
is on that day that the final test will be (inducted. However, instruction in a 
given subject may be discontinued at any time that it becomes appsirent that 
the desired standard has been reached. The time thns saved may be utilisietl 
for other instruction. Unit jjrogre&s chart.s will be kept by each company 
commander. Iiispwtions to test proficiency in a siibjcot will be practical and 
infomal in nature and will not interfere with the training. 

4. MiScEfJiAKEOUS.—a, Programs and schedules. — (1) Traming proumms.—. 
Company cOiimuirtders wil^ prepare company training programs fo? the period 
indicated and will submit them to this headquarters prior to 15 September. 
The company trainings program is not to be regarded as a rigid schedule of 
• ; eke{|ritiQ^^ 

approximate allotment of time and the gbneral Scheiiie for tMstiig:: fimt: time. 
It is intended to be flexible and^ must bfj so considered. 

(2} Tmminff schediiles.'—yf eekly training schedules will be submitted to 
this headquarters before noon on the Wedne.sday preceding the training week 
covered by the schedule. Alternate instruction for 1 day will be added to 
weekly .<»cheduie."3 to provide for iK>ssible intermptiou dne to inclement weather. 

6, Attetidance. — ^Men detailed to special duty will receive Hot less than 8 
hours Instruction weekly, eso^t during wetika shortened by holidays or guard 
duty. ComiMiuy commanders will submit requests to this headquarters, 1 
week in advance, when the attendance of special duty men is desired for lu- 
st ruptionali)€riods. Administrative details will t>e so arranged that every 
man performing si)ecial duty will receive at least 4 hourss training each week. 

e. 0('re)HO«fe.s.— Weather |>ermitting, there will be one regimental ceremony 
and one ceremony for each battalion weekly, except during the marksmanship 
pi^riod. All units will normally participate in the regimental ccroraony. Days 
for ceremonies are assigned as follows; Monday, First Battalion; Tuesday, 
Second Battalion; Thursday, Third Battalion; Friday, Fifth Marines. 

d. AthlcuCH. — ^Participtition in athletics is voluntary. Company connnandera 
will encourage intercompany siM>rt8 and company competitiou. The bat- 
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« THIS. tABULATIOH IS MADE BY EACH ORGANIZATION CDMMAM>ER FROM iHFORMATION COinAm 

tM wnpim PROcmws. aiMRn. etc. is computed on the basis of a toud every « ws> 



V ' WHEW NO allotment of hours tS made TO SUB.KCTS IT tS EKPECTEO THAT TRAtMING lN SUCH SUBJECIS 
WILL BE OONCURRENT WITH HMMNS M OTHSt, SUBi^TS. , 
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TRAIXIXG PROGRAMS AND SCHEDULES 

talioji athletic otRcer will coonlhiiite the use of the various athletic facilitie^i. 

p. Junior officerfs. — Except as otherwise i>rescrihed in regulations, each lieu- 
tenant will be given a permanent assiganient to a clearly deftiietl duty per- 
taiiuug to the daily command traiuing and ndmlnistrative activities of his 
orgaaiKatiott. 

f. Eseercises in leaving potf.-— Organizations will be prepared to leave the 
post Ht any time upon order of the regimental commander. Tlie order for 

the exercise will include instructions relative to the amount of ctiuipmeat to 
be carried and whether preparations will be made for prolonged tiefd service 
or for only a short period of time. 

g. Uniforni. — Post regulations prescribe the uniform of the day for different 
seasons of the year. During training, the uniform of the day may be modified 
at the discretion of company commanders, depending upon tlie nature of the 
training ; i. e., dungarees may be worn by ("lompany I> during gun drills and by 
all companies during instruction in scouting and patrolling; shooting coats 
may bti worn during marksmanship training, etc. 

h. Imtructional met hods ^ImtriKtiouii in oral orderj<, m€!ssages, range esti- 
mation, target designation, hasty sketclies, care and display of etpiipnient, and 
similar subjects, will be carried on concurrently with other training. 

A B- C . 

LieutCiiaiit Colonel, U. S. Marine Gorp», Comtmnding. 

Official: 

D F__: , 

i'7r,s'f lieiilenaHt; iJ. S. Marine Corpn, . 

Bn-3. 
Annexes: 

A — Regimental losses. 

7? — liatralion losses. 
Distribution: A. !>. X. 

/V Company traiiiiiij? programs are ordiiianly made up in tabular 
form and list the training subjects, the estimated iuimber of houi^s to 
be devoted to each subject, and the allocution of these hours by weeks; 
These forms are convenient and useful, provided they are regarded 
as flexible. At best, they only estimate the time factor and indicate 
a proposed scheme for employinf^ that time. Tliey are understood 
to be tentative programs and should be so considered. It is assumed 
that Company Fifth Marines, has received a copy of the training 
program of the First Battalion. Using the battalion training pro- 
gram as a guide, the following is an example of the company training 
program prepared to cover the period October 1, 19—., to Miirch 
31, 19 : 

4-26. Training schedules.— Training schedules are issued by a 
commander for that part of the training of his unit that is to be 
accomplished under his direct command. They are based upon the 
training programs and orders of higher commanders. The aniouiit 
of time devoted to the seyeral subjects is dependent Ujwh the sta^^^^ 
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TBAI2ffIJfG PROGRAMS AND SCHEDULES 

proficiency of tiie unit for wliich the training sclieclule- is prepared, 
more time being allotted to instruction ia tiiose subjects in which the 
unit is deficient. Training schedules are generally made up in tab- 
ular form and include the name of the subject, hours, place, uniform 
and equipment, references, and name of the instructor. When prop- 
erly prepared, no additional information is required for training dur- 
ing the period covered by the schedule. Training schedules are issued 
to coyer relatively short periods of time. The usual period covered 
is 1 week, since schedules covering a longer period are likely to be 
interrupted. In addition to imparting the information necessary to 
conduct the training, schedules are so arranged that the required 
standards of proficiency are reached in a minimum of time. When 
approved by higher authority, traiuiug schedules become instruments 
of execution. This does not mean, however, tliat a training schedule 
is to be followed blindly. Should it become apparent that the in- 
struction is not accomplishing the desired result, the scliedule should 
be varied immediately. It is assumed that Company B, Fifth jSIa- 
rines, has received a copy of the battalion trainino; jirogram of the 
First Battalion and that the company training program has been 
prepared. Using these programs as a guide, the following is an 
example of the weekly training schedule prepared to cover the week 
ending October 6, 19-„-. 
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WEEKLY TRAINING SCHEDULE 

: COMFANr B. 5th MARINES 
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NEUTRAL ZONES 

Par, Page 
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5-1, Creneral. — a. A neutral zone is an aiiia in which no hostilities 
are permitted. The establishment of neutral zones is not of recent 
origin; the system has been employed not only by civilized nations 
but also by early American Indians and by African tribes. The 
procedure at the beginning of a small war operation often follows 
a sequence that is more or less a matter of ixjutine. Fu*st, one or more 
of our cruisers arrive off a foreign port in consequence of actual or 
j^otential danger to our nationals and their property. Then if the 
situation requires it, a ship's hmding force is sent ashore at this port 
to suppress disorder, provide a guard for our nationals and their 
property in the port, including our legation or consular buildings, 
and, in addition, certain local government buildings, such as custom 
houses. If there is a prospect of fighting between the; Ibcul factions, 
t he cruiser's commander ( br senior naval officer ih dommancl locally ) 
forbids combat in areas where the lives and property of our nationals 
might l)e endangered. This is done by the establishment of neutral 
zones; and this procedure frequently results in the cessation of hos- 
tilities; the nuitually destructive strife may become so severe that 
absolute chaos is imminent, and neither faction is capable of guaran- 
t^iri]^ the security of life and property. Then the neutral forces may 
be forced to enlarge their sphere of action by a movement inland. 

6. The foreign policy of the United States relative to domestic dis- 
otdei^ iu unstable countries is one of nonintervention. However, as 
a measure to safeguard our nationals and, incidental thereto, other 
foreign nationals, havens of i-ef uge will no doubt be established at 
certaih-'seaports of an unstable country whenever the domestic dis- 
order threatens the lives of. these nationals. To provide protection 
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NEUTRAL ZONES 

eii route to the haven of refuge, certain routers of evacuation, sucli 
as railroads, highways, and rivers leading to the seaports may also 
be designated as a part of the neutral zones. In such cases, a definite 
time limit may be set for refugees to clear the routes. Situations 
undoubtedly will arise where our individual nationals will not seek 
safety within the neutral zone established at the seaport, but will 
elect to remain with their property and goods in the interior. In 
such cases the responsibility of the commander of the United States 
forces at the seaport neutral zone sliould be considered to be at an 
end with regard to any i>rotectioa to be afforded these nationals. 
Should any harm come to these nationals who elect to remain with 
their property and goods in the interior of the country, recourse must 
be had later to diplonmtic action for redress, and recompense for 
loss of goods and property must be made in the case of those nationals 
who seek safety in the neutral zone seaports and abandon their 
property in the interior. 

c. The establishment of a neutral zone may not necessarily^ be fol- 
lowed by furtlier militury operations; however the prolongation of the 
unsettled condition in tlie country may necessitate such action, involv- 
ing a movement inland from those zones. Accordingly, Neutral 
Zones and Movement Inland are presented in that order in this 
chapter. 

5-2. Purpose, occasion, and circumstances.—^. Purpose. 
Protect treaty rights. 

(2) Assist in maintaining the existence of, or the indei?endence of, 
a government in accordance with treaty provisions. 

(3) Protect lives and property of our nationals located in disturbed 
areas and unfortified cities. 

(4) Further the provisions of our national policy. 

(6) Protect and prevent depredations on neutral territory of adja- 
cent countries. 

b. OeeasimL-~(l) In time of revolution, during riots, or when the 
local government has ceased to function. 
(2) h\ time of war between two nations. 

e. Gi'r(mmtmfUDes.~{l) At the request of a recognized goverimient, 
or at the insistence of regular local officials. 

(2) At the request of the opposing factions. 

(3) By forces of another power, or group of powers, without the 
invitation of any faction. 

(4) By agreement between contending states or forces. 
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:XEUTRAL ZONES 

5--3. Basic orders.^-The orders directing the establishment of a 
neutral zone should be brief and concise, and should contain the fol- 
lowing information: 

(1) Designation of the military force to be employed in the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of the zone, and the zone force commander. 

(2) The mission of the force. 

(3) Information relative to the purpose, occasion and circumstances 
necessitating the establishment of the neutral zone. 

(4) The exact time after which an area shall be considered as a 
neutral zone, relative to movements by laud, water and air. 

(5) The limits of the neutral zone. 

(6) Logistic provisions, including those pertaining to the require- 
ments of refugees. 

(7) Reference to the communication plan and notification of the 
location of the zone force commander. 

5-4. Instructions. — ^iVdditional information required should ac- 
company the Basic Order in the form of an annex, or if there are 
existing general instructions relative to the establishment of neutral 
zones, reference should be made to them in the order. These instruc- 
tions should contain, when applicable, stipulations covering the fol- 
lowing matters: 

(1) Control to be exercised by the zone force commander and the 
local civil authorities, 

(2) Restrictions placed on opposing force (s) within limits of 
neutral zones at the time of establi^mient. 

(3) Instructions relative to local authorities and civilians bearing 
arms within the zone. 

(4) Acts to be prohibited, such as the delivery from, or passage 
through the zone, of supplies destined for the contending forces v:\io 
are prohibited the use of the zone. 

(5) Type of vessels and also land and air transportation carriers 
prohibited entrance to or passage through the zone. 

(6) Restrictions upon the communication facilities. 

5-5. Zone force commander's order.— The operation orders of 
the zone force commander should contain so much of thie information 
furnished him in his orders from higher authority as will be of value 
to his subordinates, and also any additional iiiformation that, may- 
be pertinent- The order should contain detailed instructions for each 
task group of his force. If. general instructions for the establishment 
of neutral zones have been issued by 1^ parts 
that are applicable to the immedia;t^ :§dtUitibn shbuld be promulgated 
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MOVEMENT INLAND 

Pan Page 

Point of dei)arture. .-- 5-7 5 

Mobile columns and flying columns 5-8 5 

Strength and comiwsitiou of columusj 5-9 7 

Protective measures <wveri»g movement- _ 5-10 8 

Establishment of advanced bases InlHitd 5-11 9 

Movement by rail _ 5-12 10 



5-7. Point of departure. — a. As in all f onus of warfare, logistic 
requirements must be given careful consideration in preparing stra- 
tegic and ta<itical plans; in fact such rcquii'ements are frequently the 
determining factor. Before a movement inland is undeilaken an 
analysis and estimate of the local transportation and supply facilities 
must be made in order to insure a reasonable rate of advance with 
i-eplacement of supplies. 

5. The movement inland ^snW not always be a movement from a 
seaport to the interior. Frequently the movement will be made from 
the capital or principal city, located at the terminus of a railroad at 
the head of luiA'igation on the upper part of a large river, or on a 
well-developed highway, with well-defined lines of communication 
connecting it with the seacoast. In any case the point of departure 
becomes a base of operations as well as a base of supply until other 
bases more advanced are established. Sh6uld the smiill-^Wiur operiEl- 
tions be initiated by the establishment of tieutral zones, one or' more 
of them may later become a base for extended operations. 

e. If the point of depaiture for the movement inland is to be other 
than a seaport, the movement to the point is made by the most con- 
venient means. The movement will be of the same general nature 
as ah advance in major warfai*e in the presence of the csnemy. The 
special features of a movement by inland waterways arei. ;^resented 
in chapter Xlli 

Mobile coliiirins aiid flyings colttmnis.— a.: When, the success^ 
ful prosecution of the campaign requires the exectitiOn of measures 
beyond and/or supplementary to the establishment of neutral zones, 
the wititrbl df s^a^ citieS: along lines of commttriicatidn ih 

1M i^ecti^ areas, mobile columns must, be projei^ted; ihl£ihd^^^&^ 
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to the task groups of the local zone force either in tjie zone force com- 
mander's order or as an annex thereto. Logistic provisions, com- 
niunication plan and location of the zone force commander should 
complete the order. 

5--6. Proclamation.— Tlie civilian population of the neutral zone 
and its vicinity, as well as the factions to be prohibited tlxe use of the 
zone, should be informed of its establishment as early as practicable. 
This may be accomplished by the delivery of a written memorandum 
to the local authorities and to the heads of the contending factions, 
or by the publication of a proclamation in the local ne\vspapers with 
a delivery of same to the local authorities and to the heads of the 
contending factions. Such memorandum or proclamation should be 
published both in English and in tlie local language. Tlie delivery 
of the memorandum or proclamation may be made direct or through 
the diplomatic agent of the country represented by the zone force 
commander. Regardless of the metliod of transmission or its form, 
the proclamation should contain stipulations regarding the following 
matters: 

(1) Pi-ecise date and hour at which the establishment of the neutral 
zone becomes eifective. 

(2) Area included in the neutral zone, with the boundaries or 
limits clearly defined by terrain features. 

(3) Relationship bf armed forces of contending factions with the 
neutral zone. { : , . : ■ 

(4) Relationship of the zone force with the civilian population and 
locaX authorities Within the zone.^^ ^ ^ i^^^ : ^ ^^.^^ ^ - • 

(5) Acts to be prohibited in or over the zone. 

(6) Transportation restrictions on routes of cbmmunicati 
the zone.- '•; . ', • 

(7) Communication restrictions within the zone. 

(8) Conduct or status of armed vessels within tlie zone. 

(9) Such other information as may be necessary for a clear under- 
standing of the exact circumstances upon which the establishment of 
the zone is based, the purpose to be accomplished, and the means to 
be used 
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points of departure, for the purpose of pursuing, round injv-up. cai>- 
turiug, or dispersitig any existing irregular forces; of coverijjg pro- 
ducti^ e areas; or of establishing chains of protected advanced bases in 
the interior. 

1). Mobile columns as such differ from the so-called flying cohunns 
ill one great essential— supply. A flying column is deflned as a de- 
tachment, usually of all arms, operating at a distance from, and in- 
dependent of, a main body or supporting troops, lightly equipped to 
insure mobility and sufficiently strong to exempt it from being tied 
to a base of supplies tlu-ough a fixed line of communications. A 
mobile column is of the same description as the flying column with 
the exception that it is self-supporting to a lesser degree and is de- 
pendent for its existence on its base of supplies. 

c. The movement may be made by a large force operating along 
a well-defined route, but will usually be made by several mobile 
columns operating eitlier along separate lines of advance or follow- 
iiig each other independently along the same route of advance at, an 
interval of about 1 day. In some situations, columns may start from 
different points of departure and converge on a city or productive 
area. The columns may vary in size from a reinforced company 
to a reinforced regiment, but the size best adapted to such oiierations 
has beeti found to be a reinforced battalion. 

d. When fortified posts with permanent garrisons ai'e established, 
flying columns should operate therefrom. This is the most arduous 
of all operations ; the idea being to combat the irative guerilla at his 
own game on his own ground. At the beginning of such operations, 
the column may be of considerable strength — a company of infantry 
ac(;ompanied by a machine gun and howitzer detachment preceded by 
a mounted detachment. As the guerilla forces are dispersed, combat 
patrols (mounted or dismounted) consisting of two or more squads 
may suffice. The mission of the flying column will be to seek out the 
hostile groups, attack them energetically, and then piu'siie them to 
the limit. Therefore, there should be nothing in its compositicm or* 
armament that would tend to reduce its mobility or independence of 
action beyond that absolutely necessary for combat and subsistence. 
Except for supplies which can be carried by the men, the column as 
a rule will depend upon the permanent garrisons. These posts must 
be established in sufficient numbers to permit of such supply— a post 
always being wathin 1 or 2 days' march of another post, 

e. A flying column should never be dispatched to any area unless 
it is amply supplied with Cash. With available funds, not only may 
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subsistence be purdiased, but often information of tlie hostile forces 
find the terrain (guides and interpreters). The money supplied the 
flying column should be in Smau. denominations, principally sil- 
ver; it is difficult, frequently imp(Ksible, to change bills in rural 
commimities. 

5-9. Strength and composition of columns. — a. The strength and 
com|>osition of mobile columns will depend upon the probable resist- 
ance to be encountered, the terrain to be traversed, the type and 
condition of existing tiansporlation, and the means of communica- 
tion. Normally, the addition of mounted detachments, nrmored cars, 
and aireraft is de^sirablc in such columns. If a march through an 
extensive area of undeveloped country is contemplated, an engineer 
unit should be included. The use of light field pieces has been lim- 
ited in the inistj but with the increase of armament by all classes of 
powei*s and the improvement of defensive means, they cannot be 
dispensed with unless there is every assurance that they will not be 
needed. However, as a general rule, nothing should be added to the 
mobile column that would tend to decrease its mobility and which 
is not absolutely necessary. 

bi The column should be of sufficient strength to enable it to cope 
with the largest force likely to be encountered. While weakness in 
the strength of a column i^s dangerous, yet excessive strength should 
be avoided. The supply requirements of a large column necessi- 
tate considerable transportation, and results in a proportionately 
larger train guard as the length of the column increases. A larger 
train also decreases the mobility of the column. 

c. If the movement is made over broken coiintry with poor roads 
and trails, the column often will be forced to move in single file. A 
column of excessive strength for its mission will march irregularly 
due to the elongation of the column. Such a column will arrive at 
its destination in a more exhausted condition than a smaller force 
which is able to maintain a regular rate of march. In case an opera- 
tion necessitates a large column with the corresponding large train, 
the train may be broken up into two columns in addition to repara- 
tion of the combat force. This will prevent elongation of the column 
and allow a regular rate of march. 

The numerical strength of a column may be decreased by the 
inclusion of an increase of automatic weapons and supporting infan- 
try vpeappiis above the normal allowance. The increase of aminiahi> 
tiort hcfceasitited ther be proportioioiate to tbe decreiise 
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in the amotnit of Bril>$istoiiice. Svich a clecn^a8l^ avjU also decrease 
t he amount of transport ation required. 

t. By means of the iiKKl^rn (wrtable light radio s«ts (one of which 
at least should In* assigiu^^l to ttie cohjum) and contact plaijes, :i 
cohurm can be i-^^adily t«in forced when necessary, Cohimns moving 
in the same general iiron arc l»etter able, due to the<?e m^ans of com- 
inunication, to ke<^p in cl(*S(^ touch and to rtjndiT mutual support 
than in the past. This, with the offensive su|)[K>rt avaihible from 
aviation, nuist Ih^ mnsidered in determining the com)>osition and 
strength of the cohunn. 

/. Radio an<:i contact phmes may be the otdy reliaWe means of 
comnuinication at tlie Iwginning of n niovenient. However^ all means 
of communication must l)e considemi, not only in deciding «|xm 
the strength of the column Init also the routt-* to be foUowed. Tele- 
grapli and t<'U^pliori{^ linCxS may be (k'stroyed, and in the early stages 
of the operations it may not be worth while to repair and maintain 
tliem. If not interfered with, or when contnil is establislied and 
ix^pairs effected, these hind Hues should Ih' util!zo<l. Dispatch riders 
(rimners, foot or iiwmnted) may not lie of much value until condi- 
tions become fairly ^settled, Init at times tht»y may be the only means 
available, or ilicv nuiy be used to supplement other means. Wljere 
the country lends itself to the employment of armored cars, they may 
Iws used for courier service. Any courier service on a re^Iar tiine 
schedule and via rest?'i<rted routes is dangerous!, 

5-10 Protective measures covering movement.^ — a. When a col- 
umn starts its rnovemeriit, it is imnjetliately concerned witli the gen- 
eral means of insuring its uniitternipted iidyarice through hostile 
territory. Usually all parts of a colunm are vuhierable to attack. 
Iti major warfare »n army usually hai:^ such an extent of front that 
its r('ar and base ate re!tso»!al)ly secuie, and attacks are laiuiched by 
the enemy at tVu> fhmlcs luid fr ont, \\\ n^wW wars, however, the front- 
age of the reguhtr I'orce is relatively nar row and the column of regidar 
troojjs is lial)le to attack Ity encirciing detachments of the irfegular 
forces, There fore tlie column must insure itself from ait attack fmm 
every direction. 

h, Irj major warfare, this security is effected by outpfists, by ad^ 
vunce, flunk, uikI rear gmirdsi, by s^couts*, Viy conilmt patrols^ and (JoU' 
riecting groups, by deployment in depth, and by means of air recon- 
naissance. In Kmall warsv the pfrincifdes of security^ are tli^ sa 
:their.,appHcation.. varies- ;v#fc^;::th^^ th«» 
terrain over which the forc*es operate, The guiding principle of 
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mnirity k to prevent the iiostile ixn* from Ijeing effective against the 
nmn IxKly of a march column. T\v> enm\y dmild be denied all ter- 
rain from which lie inav inflict Iosjs^s n\Hm the (xtluiiin, and the ad- 
vantagi^ of suiK-rior annaiiic^nt iim\ accni acy of fire jnaiiitained to 
jn'cvcnt the op|K)iK?nt from clasiiig in to effectivt? range of his own 
wenpons even though he he sui^rior numerically. 

e. The nature of the terrain has a nrarked influence on security 
ivKiasure*?. Often in the theaters of operutions^ tliick low brush inter- 
Sj)ersc<! with cactus extends along the main trails and roads making 
an nlinost impeaetral)le jiuigle, too tliiek for tlte uiovemeiUs therein 
of e\'en small eoinhat jrroups. In such cases tiie nse of flank gtiards 
for SI mardung column is practically iinp<»ssihle, tlie lack of which at 
times permits the hostile knxn to cstablisli favorable anilni-shes along 
.such a route, 

d. An active hostile forc^c* l«nt on small depredations and armed 
with rifles and automatic weaijons will have ami>l« opiwrtunity to 
anibnsh the instin IwkIv of a cohimn after the advance guard has 
passed unless patrols ar<j kept continually moviu^r tluouo;}) the imder- 
brush on l)oth sides of the road at a distance from which the ambush 
Ijosition would be effective (normally al>o«t 20 to 40 yanls). The 
proifress of such flank patrrjls, Itowever, will be slower tlian that of 
the main body with the resuU that these patrols will be continually 
falling liehind. This netxsfissitates sending out fttKiuent patrols from 
the head of each organization. To prevetit uncoverin*^ the head of 
each organisiation by these detac^lunerits thereft^^^^^^ patrolB 
should i)e started out^well ahead oi the orgfihissatidn w opposite 
the rear. 

On momitain trails with hea\x growth of brush and timber 
which restrictB or prohibits the use of flattk patrois* a cohimn may be 
obliged to march in singk^ file. Its oidy min'iiy in this^ cai>e will 
depend upon a prompt return of a heavy vohnne of fire from tlie part 
of tlie column attacked. When the column h restri<;ted in its march 
formation, it sliould be divided into a number of small combat teams, 
each l>eitig cajiahle of independent action, 

.^11. KstaliUshment of advanced bases inlan<l.r-«. After the 
mobile cohunns Imve successfully dispersed the larger gronpsi of the 
hostile forces in any area, tlie next 5<tep ib the e^tidd iaUment of iid- 
vartici^jd; bsiJ^JH and fortified post^ inlaiid for the pitiseoution of Ihe taext 
plia»fr*-the operation of flying columns into the interior. 

'the jmrticuh*^ ffdlijws:^ 

(I) To eover productive areas and theh- lines of communication 
with^ theti' 'ttiiirket^B/ 

& 
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MOVEMENT IXLAXD 

(2) To afford protect ion to the local population in that area. 

(3) To form a base of supply, rest, repla(;ement, and information 
for flying columns. 

c. As a general rule, tliese posts should be located at the heads of 
valleys on main roads or waterways leading from sea];>orts, and at ttie 
apexes of valley and intervalley roads and trails leading to the more 
difBcult wooded and mountain regions — the final theater of operations. 

(L Tlie site of the post should if possible have the following 
characteristics : 

(1) Be capable of defense by a relatively small detachment, 

(2) Be of siifficient extent to permit the bivouac of a %ing column 
of not less than 100 men with a mounted detachment. 

(3) Be so situated as to control any town in the vicinity and all 
approaches thereto, especially roads and ravines. 

(4) Be located on commanding ground overlooking the surrounding 
country. 

(5) Be accessible to w-ater supply and main roads. 

(6) Be located near terrain suitable for a landing field. 

e. In many cases, old forts, redoubts, or isolated masonry buildings 
with comi^ounds can be organized for defense. Often however it will 
be found that conditions will warrant the construction of an entirely 
new fortified post froni the material available in the vicinity. 

/. The main requirements of a fortified post, garrisoned as it will 
be by only a few men is that is ihiust not be vulnei*£i,ble to a sudden 
attack or rush. This requirement can be met by the construction of 
a double line of defense ; an outer line of defense (occupied only when 
the flying column is present) to inclose the bivouac area, and an inner 
line of defense to inclose the depot facilities and permanent garrison, 
provision being made in both lines for free use of automatic weap- 
ons and grenades. (For further details concerning the defense of 
towns, etc., see ch. VI.) 

ff. Communication with fortified posts sliould primarily depend 
upon radio and aviation. All such posts should be equipped with a 
radio set capable of communicating not only with its headquarters 
and other nearby postSj but also with the air service. A landing 
field at times may not be available in the vicinity of the post so re- 
course miist be had to the use of tlie pick-up and d|r6p message xioiesthdd 
oiE comrniinication* 

5-12. Moyement by rail.--a. If the movement to the point of de- 
parture is opposed^ or the adjacent territory not under complet<e Cbii^ 
trbl, a movement by rail will involve maiiy tacti<Miil featur^^^^^^^ 
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movemi<;x:f inland 

enoonntered in a simple rail movement. Even after the railroad is 
I'unctioiuiig and the hostile forces dispersed, raids and other opera- 
tions by guerrillas may require the use of armored trains with train 
guards. Guards may be necessary at stations, bridges, junction 
points, and other critical points along the raihoad, 

h. In case a countiy, or an extensive part of it, containing railroads 
is to be occupied as a part of the campaign plan, then the operation 
order for the seizure of the seaport terminus of tiie railroad should 
include instructions dii-ecting the seizur© of the rolling stock and the 
terminal and shop facilities. Tliis action may prevent their de- 
struction or their removal from the seaport area. Kolliiig stock 
liaving been seized in accordance with the aforesaid instructions, 
measures must be taken to continue the operation of the railroad 
service, provided the strategical plan involves the establislnnent of 
a point of departure at some place along the railroad line or at some 
inland terminus thereof. Opposition to such use of the railroad may 
be encountered in tlie form of organized military resistance, or by 
sabotage. 

6', The first step taken to operate a raihvay train over the line 
where opposition may be exi)ected, is to provide a pilot train. The 
engine of this train should be protected by placing armor, usually 
unprovised, over the vital parts, supplemented by additional pro- 
tection of sandbags or similar material. Several cars loaded to full- 
weight capacity, preferably flat cars or gondolas, that do net obstruct 
the view from the engine and rear cars, siiould be placed ahead of 
the engine to serve as a buffer. These flat cars will then serve as 
a test-load element, over mines laid in the road bed, or over bridges 
and viaducts that have been weakened through sabotage. The car 
immediately in rear of the engine should be a box or cattle car 
from the top of which rifle and machine gun fire may be directed 
over the engine to the front. The remaining cars in the pilot train 
siiould be flat cars, gondolas or cattle cars, from which troops pro- 
tected by sandbags or similar material may deliver all-around fire. 
Some of the personnel accompanying the pilot train should consist 
of engineer troops to be employed in counter-demolition work and 
in inspecting the roadbed for mines and tlie bridges and viaducts 
for structural weakness. Where such mines are found, these engineer 
troops should accomplish their destruction, and in the case of 
weakened bridges, etc. ^ should make the necessary repairs.: The 
main body of the troops embarked ^n the pilot train should con- 
sist of suflicient: personnel to protect the train and the \yorking 
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parti<^s of engineers and !jtl)orf>rs. A nuntber of roluntet*r Iwiil 
cix iliun labon^f! may Ih' lulded to tho compUMneist \u order to obviatt? 
the necessity of iisiitjr the comlmi ttoopB as working parties with 
the mpneevs. Thi' mmlmi tr(x>i>s sliould Ih« urnuHl with a laf|ct& 
proportion of aiitotxiafic weapons, light mortars aiid 37 mm, pms. 
Some fire-fighting (K|iiipni«'nt should also Iw carried with this pilot 
train. A few lig^ht < iicnii<>!\l tanks, water barrols and tools for bfat- 
inig out a fire, should placed in oiic of tht^ cars, Irregular forces 
not provided with demolition equipmt'nt will pr<>l»ahly resort to 
btirning the svooden bridj?cs and railroad trestb^-s usually found in 
tlie theater of o|>erations in .small wars. Material available for put- 
ting out a (ire of this nature in iis initial i^tngi* will ^Kain many 
liours of valuable tinu' in the advarue inland, A troop train should 
follow the pilot train within rh)?;e Hn{)portino: distance; it sliould 
contain snfficient troops. |»roperly armed, as to be cupabk* of dis- 
persing any hostilo forces nntil the arrival of additional troop trains. 
If the use of artillery is contemplated later in the combat operations, 
soirn' of it should be carried on this trwip train. 

d. This trm^p train should hav<» some flat cars or jtrondtdas ahead 
of its en^rinp and shoidd also be equipped with irnproviHetl protective 
material for the troop.s. The troops on the forward flat oars or 
gondolas should he armed with niachine guns aiKl howitzer platoon 
wea|>on8. The remainder of the train sitotdd be compos«!<l of rail- 
roatl cars readily adapted to all-around defense and of SUch type 
as to permit the ra[)id deliarkation therefrom of thti trbop«s. De- 
iwiridinnf on the capacity of tl»e trains available, detachthents of 
troopB from the first troo]) tuiin or another clo-iely foUowinj^ it 
Bhonld be debarked at critical points along thcj railroad line for it.*^ 
proteetioiu These prot(*tive detachments sthoiiht institute a system 
of ()atrol^^ along the line to i>revent salmtaj:^^ nnd interruption of 
(he railroad line at points intermediary U'tween tlie critical points. 
Aviation may render most vahiahh^ aid to these trains in tl^o initial 
movement inland as well as during' the |Hn*iod of operation of the 
line. On the approacli to a city^ delile, or other critical points, the 
tjTK>p train sluxdd clost? up on tlie pilot train and a r(«;onnaiss<mc6 
slionhl be nuule hy ground tvmfpn to su]>|)lement tlie infornrntion 
furnished by the aviation. Positive information from the aviation 
<jttii usually be acted upon; however, negative diita from the aviation 
may IhV misleading uttd if acted upon, may lead to faital results. 

0. Where a jifood road paridlels closely a railroad, ii flank covering 
detifiichtmtiit in trucks rnay expedite the train inovtwnt* 
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MmTAKY TERRITORIAL ORGANIZATION 



t*ar. rnsrp 
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5-13, PurpOiW. — «. In »ll wjtrfaiH?, territorial organization is nec- 
essary to facilitate the ptn-formancR of stratcgicsil, tactical, ami 
»dministrativ« functions by allocating appropriate tasks to various 
units. 

h. lsmv\y all iruIi'j)eiKlent states incl\Klo iiitcrtial territorial sub- 
divisions that are ntiliz<'d to facilitate tlie ext^cutioii of numerous 
governin<»ntal functions. In many cases tlie liinHs of these subtli- 
vi^sions were |ir<Hh'termined by the n«,'cssities of governnieMt. 
tJsually one or more of th(! following factors liave fixed tlie geo- 
graph icai limits of the iiitenial territorial subdivisions of a comitry : 

IMtsHty of ixtpulatiofi. 
Ktotite!^ at (fomroitnicnttoit. 
lli<;tpiiomk! c'OH il I ti (HIS. 
Oeoj^irttjibie features,- 
iimXkl mtmi'tUm. 

d. The bjirger ^subdivisions of a cottntry, regftrdlees of ruime (De- 
partrrienl, Province, State, etc.,) are usually the |>oliticftl, electoral, 
ttdminiHtrative, Judicial, iiiid inilitury districts of the country. 

5-14, Influence of the mission on territorial organization.— a. 
The mission of the intei*venin^ force will usually come under orw 
of the following lieadings: 

(1) Eest^mttioii of law and order, (either by furnishing aid to 
th«i t«»e<)>giTii^^^^ ot* establisluiig a le»:niK)niry military 
gOTOrnmenti). 

(2) jS«fMirvij?ioiv of electiotiB. 

(3) Bs<;»Jl:)lishmenfc of neutn» I zotm. 

h. U the mission is U> aid the hx^al government tn rt'Htdrinjr law 
iuid order, or to egtabits»h military govertiment until a new govern- 
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inent i-^ orgjuuzeil and ftuK'tioning. it is advisable to re('ogni;^e the 
political subdivisions of tin; country. When the inilit^iry jsituation 
requires that an arbit iary division of the comiti-y into areas mmk\ 
eai^ily n-cogni^ed topograpbical fosiS un>s should bo used a« bouiidui-y 
lines. In ureas of military a(!t!vily, bouialariits sttoiild not split a 
Iwality snch as clenso foi-ests and rugjrwi terrain, that favoVB hostile 
operatiojis, but should iiichule features in « ,sii>^le command 
nren when ptacticable. 

<7. In stuwrvising elrotion*;, |>olitit'al subdivisions shouhl \w iwoe- 
nized and followed in (be a^.^iginncrU of ])eT\soniii'l. 

d. Neutral zones are generally as limited as the acconiplislnnent 
of the mission will permit. Thus the Iwundaries of such /.ones will 
often he arbitrary and at other times will follow sonic distinctive 
temiiu feature. 

i>-i5. Assignment of troops to areas.—^/. Major territorial divi- 
sions, such as areas, fibotdd have fomplete tactical and adminis- 
trative control witliin their limits snlvject to isruch coordinating 
instructions as ar€> issued by higher uutbority. This Tiecessitates the 
assignment of .suffu itnd executivt' and special staff personnel to cii- 
uhh tht\ unit to peiforni all of its functions efficiently. Thus the 
assigintient of a regiment, indepiendeht bHttalton, or other tacHcal 
and adminigtrativo unit to an appropriate area is advantogeoas. 
Small tactical tin its must have the necesvsary admin istratt\*e staff 
assigned to them. 

?>. Largti areas are usually .subdivided for the reasons stated in 
Paragrajxh 5~M Such minor divisions are usually called depart- 
ments, districts, or sulKlistricts, de^HMiding on the size and importance 
of the area. Command and staff appropriate to the task are allocated 
to thej^ .subdivisions. 

r>-l(). Si'/e and limits of areas.-^^is. It is not necessary tlmt areiia 
Iwi equal in military stiongth, population, or extent, hut for reasons 
of organi^atioTi and command previously discussed, more or less simi- 
htrity in these features \h desirable. Some of the considerations that 
should be lx)rne in mind when defining the size atid limitsij of «iHiei6c 
ixvetm are : 

(1) Available troops in tlie theater. 

(2) L<x;ation and strength of hostile force(s). 

(3) Present bottmlaries of Hubdivisionsi of tlu* eotintry. 

(4) Political afftliatiorii^ of the tuhabitantai 

(5) Geograpitic-to{K)|^rapluc f^atuteSi 
(0) Supply, 
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(7) (x>nj5iriuu<'!tt ion. 
iH) TrsuKsiwrtnijoii, 

(H) l)istrif)iition of popululioii. 
(10) EcojKimic <;oiKlitions. 

TIm? more iin|>ort«n(: of Hicse an* <li.sc«s$t:!<l in or{l«»r in tlie sub- 

Ik In ct;insid«riijff tb(? tr<x»ps available, it will usuftlh l«; found 
that a wnsifbM'ahb? mnnl>er arc required for srarrisoiiitjg^ areas whti-re 
unrest exist.s, jiikI for the pnitwtion of base-;, lines of c(»nniiuuieiition 
and the like. OfttMi this <luty can \w. utitiz<?d as rest jjerittds for 
tr<M)ps that liave been enjraged in active operations. A decision as 
to tlje sli'erj^tli of forces reqiiii'o<l in various loealities will di'tennine 
the Utcatioii of the administrative and tactical units of tbe Force. 
This in turn shonld Ite considered in detennining the size of military 
areas. 

<?. If active op|)<»sitton is Iwalized, it may Iw desirable lo fornt an 
an:'a of the tinh(d<'nt zone in oilier to central isce the command so 
far as ('{ii((bn{ urtivitit'S are roiu'erned. The nature of the op[K)sitiou 
has con.sid(»ra}»ie influence on the composition of tlie force as<signe<l 
to ail aw^tt, A large area with varied t<?rrain and considerable re- 
sistance to overconjc might have a force of all arms f<»r tlie task. 
Tlds force, in turn, may have a section particu burly adapted to the 
operation of a )}ai'ticuh»r arm (monnted units, mechanized unit, or 
8|)ccUl riv«r patrol), in which case the particular ami, if available, 
might well coiiijfOHC a district garrison. 

d. Other coiiKidt rations Ymug equal, rt^tentiou of exi^^tirig bound- 
aries witen dofiitin^ the lirnitB of comttiaiHi areas is desirable for 
several reasons, arnon^ wliich are: 

(I) I*olitical. judicial, and administrative functions (insofar «b 
the ci\ il jjopulation is concerned) are lM>tter coordiuated. 

(2) Tlie routine of tlio |x*<jple is less disturbed; tluis !)etter in- 
fornuttion and les;^ antagonistn may resiiH. 

(;j) Often stich Ixmndaries coincide witlt tliosti dictated by strategy 
and tJictics, 

e. When political or oilier antagonisms anionif]^ the inliahitantH con- 
tribute materially to the <litliculti«s of the situation, foriuerly e^stab 
ilsbed suMi visions uuiy Ik? dividwl or combined in a manner \H^Ht 
cidctdftted to accompliBh tlie desii*ed end. lit cases where a step-by- 
s^tep occu|mtiot( of the country is nece^syry, t*!rritorial; orgjiiniasatioji 
may confami to the geographical featflreB which cxuitrol thisucccs.sive 
cil>je<5fcives. 
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MILITARY TRRRITOIiUL ORGAXIZATION 

/, Each area should have its <n\n lmm{$) of i?u[>ply, A landing 
field should Ih^ iii each nmu It the .supi)ly cliatitHik of one awi 
pass through anotIi<?r an»a, ix^sitivc steps nmst \m taken by tiie su- 
preoH^ coK inlander to insure that the flow of supplies to the far area 
k luiinterrupted. It is tiighly cU'sirable that uresis tiave transversui 
as weil its longitudinal Uih^s of coimminicatioiu Ordinarily an unde- 
veloped seetioij with poor roads or trails that might serve as a Ivideout 
or strovighohl for irregulars siiould incorporated in a couunaud 
area in suc!^ a way tiittt ( he cornrnaiuler controls the routes thereto. 

f/. Considt'ratir^n of tho existrog wire conniuinication instuJIatiorus 
is of iiii|KJrtan«? when cU'tiniiig the limits of an area. Area com- 
rniUKh»rs sltouhl not Ih' foiced to rely on radio nnd airplane eoinmtmi' 
cations alone, if ther»> are other nifans of conntuinication available. 

A, In countries which are not veil devoh.jwd, maps are not iisnidly 
np totho normal standard as to rari*'ty or accurucy. When defining 
ureas, the u>se of a particular map designated as "otliciar' l>y all 
units facilitates coordination and partly eliiui nates the confusion as 
to names of localities, distances, Ixiiindaries, and otlier matters that 
result from tlie use of erroneous mA\)s of different origin. 
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SJEcnox IV 
METHODS OF PACIFICATION 

I*ar. I'iig.e 

Th« hattire of ttw |jr«hk'ni - ~ *>-17 t7 

M«tlKKls of o|wr«ti4»n - - - ^-1^ I? 

<><H;«p«tl<»n of nil iimi - - ~ 5-10 17 

l»«trol^' ....... - „ . . . - - '"♦■-^O .18 

IJovtiij? jMUrols - •>~-l- 

Zosm of vi'fnfic- - ^"22 HI 

TIk' coriinfi sy-sUmi - _.._">-23 19 

Th*' hbK^klMiuso s.vstrni - _ ■ V*~2'i 19 

SiK.vi<il. KK'tiiotlw — ~ - 5 -25 2(> 

jV.17. The nature of the probletH.—'lhe rogular forces in this t;yi>e 
of warfare u.suully jut^ <if it)a<lw|«iato mtmorical etrcdgth from the 
viewiK>int of tvxJeiit of terrain to hi control ltd. Tluss the decision as 
to tlw atHOunt of <lisi»('rsion of wgular forces tliat may b^^^ rcstirted to 
j.s an impor'tarM jtroljlciii. Dctiu.lniM'tits with olTonsive missions 
should lie imvintaiiKid at ^utFicitat strongtli to insure tbtjir abUity to 
ov^rdemie the largest armed bands likely to be ertcoiititered. Detsich- 
imtitss witlx secnrity inissions, such as the gaiTifson of a town or the 
t*scOrt of a convoy, should l>e of the strength essential to the accom- 
piishnwsnt of the task. 

j$~l B, Methods of operat ions.— A mot* «: the various methods that 
huveb««n nmd for tlie jiacification of an area i»£e«ted with irregulars 
ikve: 

(1) OcKuipatiou of an aiini. 

(2) Patrols. 

(8) Koving ptttrols. 
(4) Zonei^ of refuge, 
(6) Cordon system. 

(6) BlfK'khouse systoin. 

(7) Si>eeial uictliods. 

Eaeli of t!\es<' wil lbi'! discussed in the suceeeding paragraphs- 
^40. Occupation of an area.™a. This coii«ists of disiK?rsiit^ the 
force in as many small towti^ luid imjxjrtant ^alitjies a^J^ thei^v^ 
and patrolling wKjuimed of each garrison will permit It partakes 
of 'the' riatur^ - of ati - tictiVe^^^l^ife ^ When 'cohurtiiiilj^ti^bis^^ 
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a coordinated eounier-ofTtnjsir-^^ nmy he i:;iken up rnpidly. beciujisfi 
patix)ls from various garrisoiis will re«?ive (>ix)?.apt o{;K'rHtiot» tivder^- 

h. Sometmx^^ the rKpiimiwnts that certain localities! deft'iKU?d 
Tieee^ssitates tfie^ api>lic{3ti<ni of thh method; ni oilier thties |>n\^ure 
from the outside sources to secure pioteciion for communities niui 
individuals makes this indhtKl nuunUitory. In establishing tuimeroud 
fixed posts. eoT^sideni.tion sliouhl l>^\^:iven to the fiict ttuit withdniwitt 
there from durirt^i: Jteti\t? operations involves j>tx>tests frotti those pro- 
tected dim'tlv or indirectly, loss of prestige, and increased danger 
to ilie }ii8tal)ath>r»s or individiuils that weie protected. 'Ilie greater 
the ninnVfor of localities that are gjvrrisoned permunently, the less 
is tlu> mobsHty of the comiimnd; conswpiently, care vshoidd be taken 
to retain sutKcient resMTvefj proj>erly located to take up tlie counter- 
offensive at every ojiport unity. 

f?. Tlie necessity for l:>ases of operation indicates that tliis method 
will Ixv UvScd to a <ri'eater or less extent In every ojieration, tiiat is, 
irrespwtive of tlie jdan adopted, this method will be used at least: 
ill part. The discusf^ioii in this paniirrapli is fjarticuhirly applicable 
to those situations wliere tlris plan is the fundamental one for accom- 
plishing the pacification. 

d. Modification of this sc^heme wherein many detachments of regxi- 
inrs are encam[>ed in infested localities and on or near hostile routes 
of movement, has been tidied micceiSffuHy in combination with Mher 
coiirsf^ of action. 

«-20. Patrols. — <l These are detachments capable of oj>erating for 
only a coinpamtively limited time without retiinung to a \nm*. They 
vary anywhere from j)owerfiil combat patrols t(i Bnuill detaehnients 
performing police functions according to the situatioti and mission. 
They am usually controlled by the commander r(!8j>onsible for the 
area in which they operiite, but in of)eratioris against well defined 
objectives they are often coordinated by higher commanders. 

b. Patrolling- h esHtvntially offerisive action. Accordingly its use 
in small-wars o|H>rttti(»ns is nrdvcrsal even under conditions that 
mpiire tlie .strategical defensive. 

o. When information of hostile forc(!S is hickiii}; or meager, re- 
course to pattt)lling for the purpose of d<*nying tlie opfKisin;^ forces 
terrain and freedom t*f movement may l>e tlie only effective iform of 
offensive a<;tioti opeti tr> the. commander. In th'm cjt.se, patrohs b(?come 
moving garrisons and deny th*? opposing forces bucIi terrain as they 
can cover by observatitnij movtsmefit, and fire. Extenmye operations 
of this nature 0xhau»t the cominfi^d, but on the other haikd ure often 
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ixma effwtive in the rcstoratioii of order (him first appearances 
indiciite, 

5'-2L Roving: patrols.- A roving patrol is « stilf-sustai tiitig <Uv 
t4vchnieiit ()f a iiKtrf or less iiKlei^'ncknt tiatiue. It usually operates 
vvitliin ntv assigned zone sukI as a rule has mucli freedom of action. 
Ab distinguisli^Hl from other pntrols, it is c:ai)}\l>le of operating away 
fix)nj it.s base for an indefuntc period of time. Missions generally 
assigtujd indudc a i-elejitless pui-suit of jj;\ierilhi groups continuing 
until their disorganization is practically complete. 

b. Tins ujethod is i>ai-tieularly applicable when large Imnds arc 
known to exist and tlie hx-ality of their depredations is approxiinately 
kriown. Such patrols are often employed in conjunction with other 
luetliods of operation. 

5-22. Zones of refuge. — a. I'his system consists of establisliing 
protected zones in the vicinity of garrisons. Their areas are s<» 
linnted as to Ik^ fiuscei»(il)le of pi-otcction by the garrisons concerned. 
Peaceful inhabi(ai)tj!< ar<' drawn into this protected area ttigetlier ^vitli 
their ell'ects, livcHlxK'k, and nioviiblo belongings. Unauthorized inii- 
sons found outside of thest^ areas are liable to itrre.st, and property 
that could Ifc used by insnrg:ent forces is liable to confi sent ion. 

/>. This pr<M:«tuie is ai>pHcable at times when, througli sympathy 
with or intimidation by insurgents, the rural |;K>pulation is furnishing 
mich extensive support to the resistance as to seriously liamtKn- at- 
tempts at pacification. This is a rather drastic procedure warranted 
only by military necessity. 

ty%*d. The cordon system.—^. ■riii$ syMevii involves placing a 
cordon of troop>s around an infested area and closing in while 
ref«toring order in the anm. 

h. Vhe cordon may remain stationary while patrols o^Ksrate within 
the line. 

<?. This eysKjni may be used when the troiible is localizcKl or the 
regidttr force is of consideral>le size. Due to tiie litnited foi'ces 
usually availal)le, tlie application of this system by a marine force 
will u$uaUy be confined to situations wliere the trouble k rather 
hKalized, or to tlie variation of the method where only a general or 
partially effective cordon is established. 

5 2 1. TKc Blockhouse system."™T'iie blockhouse system involves 
the e^^tubUBhinent of a line of defended U)<?aUttes. Iti^ne^^^w it h 
similar to the cordon Jsystem as both^iiieihods dfjuy th<^ 
forces terraiti beyond atr established IK In jH*uieipfcVit; iii defen- 
sive while the latter is <)ffensiv*5. 
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iV25, Special methods.-^/. IIk'. peculiiit* natuie of i\ny sidmtiott 
may requue the upptication of som<? s[HH.ual method in conjunction 
with md in accord w ith the general priticiples discussed in the pre- 
cttdiiig paragraphs. Two itapoitiuit pUas-i^s of operation that may \m 
wsed ill any campaign of this iintiire Are: 

(1) River ofM^ratioiis. 

(2) Flying coUunns. 

L The tactics and twhniqti*? of river operations »r« discussed in 

chapttM' X, 

<?. Flying coliumis; are self-sustaining detachments with si>ecific 
objectives. Tlieir mmt conmion tise is in the early phases of cam- 
paijrii such as the tndveinent inland where larjjc colunnm with im~ 
portnnt strategic objectives in vit'w may temporarily sever their con- 
nection with the base, seize tlie objective, and thereafter establish 
linejsof cottununication. (See par. 5-8.) 

O 
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SMAhh WAR TACTICS 

Par. J'Bgft 

TacUcs during initiftl phajstw — - .- 6 1 1 

Tfl«tit;8 during; later pliascfft „ - <^ -2 1 

.thft«i«i)«<; of terrain - ^-3 2 

The priwciple of the off«n«ivt;„ . 6 4 2 

The principles of mamf iiiovcmcnt, 8nrpri.se, and security 6-5 2 



(V-1. Tactics durmj? initial phases. Dining (he initta! |>hasos of 
hderventiofi, when the landing iind iiiovemftiit inluiul may bo opposed 
by comparatively I«rjj?», well Iwl, organized, and cHinippwl hostib 
foi'cos, the tactics employed are ^[renendly those of a force of similar 
stitMigth and composition tnigaged in major warfare. If a crushing 
ikhnt Cflii hvt inflicted upon lltose forces, the iniinediatf! cessation of 
armed opposition nuiy result. T\\h is sel<h)ivi achieved, Usnally the 
liostiie forces will witlidraw as a Iwdy into the niore remote parts of 
iho country, or will Ik* dispersed itito numerous small ^roui® which 
continue, to opjiose the occupation^ Even though the rcicognized 
leaders Knay capitulate, subordinate ccunmunders often mtim to abide 
by the terms of capitulation. Escaping to the hinterhuid, tliey as- 
semble heterogeneous armed groups of patriotic soldiers, imalcontents, 
notorious A>ut laws, and impressed civilians, and, by means of gtierrilla 
w&rfjite, continue to harass and oppose the intervening force in its^ 
atiettii)t to restore peace and good order througliout tlws country m a 
whole. 

(^-2. Tactics during later phases.— To combat «ucli actiott, the in- 
temning force must resoH to typical small war operations, with 
numerous infatUry patrols and outi)osts disperstMl over a wide area, 

in order to uihnl the maximum protection to (lie pea<^eful inhabitants 
oi tlie country and to stH;k ottt and destroy tlie hostile gioup.s. The 
tiiitics of such infantry j>atrol8 are basically the iniUtary methods, 
pritici pies, and docinnes of minor tactics, as prescribed In the matmals 
^>t?rtaiuin^ to the combat j)rinciplcs of the units concerned. The ma- 
jority of contjKjts in Bmall wars is in the nature of ambushes, or sur- 
prise-iu<^ting ehgagetn^^^ the various subdivisions of a 

Suall patrol may be.br6u|j:lit ahuost suuultaueo»isly under the opetuiig 
■feii^ ifire:- ^ This rms^d^^ jii^t-miii developuifeu^ deploying 
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of the comtiiand for combat. In larger patrols, however, most of tlio 
iw<m IkhIv nuiv <\^ca|H.' (lie ivutial burst of i\w iitid consequently .may 
(ievrloped and (U'|>b:>y(Hl for combat froin tlie Miai'ch colunm in un 
ortluMiox nuaniu^r. 

6 4. Influence of terniin, -liio tactics employed by patrols in 
combat over opeu terrain nve, in general the same n» tUosB in open, 
wftrfure opt^ratioi^s in n major wnr. Sinco ojH-n terrsun is more jui- 
vfttitageous to r<>gnliir troop.K tlian to irregulars, the latter usually try 
to avoid cornbnt \mhr these conditions. As a vmiM, infantry patrols 
engaged iii the later phases of ^mall wars o[)orati()ns generally nui;.t 
<.'ope wiiii tiie niiiitnry problonu^ iMU'<anitered in combat iu moun- 
taiaous, wtwded terrain, with tlie attendant limited visibility and lack 
of ceiitrrtli7.*'d rontrol. Tl^ese luetics are anaioirous to those pre- 
scribed in training nianiials for eonibai in wooded areas in major 
warfare, 

tU(. The principle of the offensive. So hn^ as there is armed 
opposition to the occupatiori, tiie interveiiing force must maintain 
the principle of the otfensive. If it adopts a defensive attitude by 
irarrisioiiing only the more imi)ortant cities and towns without accom- 
panying combat patrols tliroughout tlio theater of operations, minor 
opposition to tlie force will mxm increase to alarming proportions. A 
guerrilla leader, if Uiirrioleste^l in hiB activities, creates the Impression 
among tfie natiH p<>jiulrtioti;t^ intervening f<>rces are inferior 
to him; recruits flock: t<> his and the rapid pacification of 
the coiuiti-y #iIl be jeopardised. Such hostile groups will seldom 
<»penly attack the W'gular ginrnsons, but will pillage defensele^ towns, 
rnolest the fieaeeful citizenry, and interfere with the systems of supply 
jukI cormmmication of tlie force of occupation. 'I'he latter rruigt, 
therefore, adopt nn aggressive attitude in order to seiik out, capture, 
destroy, or diB[)er$e the liostile groups aivd <lrive thern from tho 
country, (See also Section II, Chapter I, "Psychology.'-) 

n The prinetpies of man^ movetn«nl, surprise, and security 
a, M(m.—-li\ nearly every etigjigement, the hostile groups will out- 
nuHiber the infantry patrols op|)osed to thenv. This superiority in 
numbers mtigfc hf^ overcome by increased fire power through the pro|KU' 
employ trjent of Iwtter armainent, superior training and morale, tiitd 
developinenMJf the spirit of the offensive. 

}f. Moi)emm^^-r^fmit0 patrols of tlie intei'veniiig foroe nm^t 
develop ujoliility equal to thiit of the opposing foi-ees. The gtserrilla 
•;j^i^uj^ rrmst; fse by patrols working? tlirough- 

oiii the tfater of; (>i)eit»tiQiti;'' 
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c. ■Surpn^m. — Siirprist* achieved by %';u7h\i; the route, dates, ajul 
hours of flepaiium of coiubat putrols, by i»ol)ilitv , and by stratag^nns 
tmd ruses. The inie!H|rtMice system of the gti(?rriUas decreases in pni- 
poHion to {lie iiiobility mul mniiilMjr of patrols employed in the thea- 
ter of OjKM*a( ioMS. 

c/, SemirUy, — 'I'in- teiuleiicy of tlio force to n?.lax its Sservic*'. of 
se<:«rity during {\w later phasei^ of small war operations mvist be 
car^^fully giiurdetl jigaiiist. Si^curity on the iriarch aiid at rest umsfc be 
constantly enforced throujcrhout the entire period of occupation. 
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SEf TION II 

ORDERS AND GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS 

Par. I'ago 

Written orders 5 

Verbal orders ^^7 

General iustnictions g 

6-6. Written orders. — Whenever possible, orders to ji patrol leader 
should be issued in writing. This is especially true wlieii several 
pati-ols are operating simultaneously in the same general area. The 
patrol leader must assure himself that ho understands the orders 
issued to him. Subordinate leaders and the other members of the 
patrol should be thoroughly informed of such parts of the order as 
^vi] 1 enable them to carry out the mission of the particular patrol, and 
of the force as a whole. For the purx)ose of secrecy it is sometimes 
necessary to limit the infoi-mation imparted to individual members 
of the patrol. Written orders follow the general form of a regular 
operation order. 

6-7. Verbal orders.-~Because of the nature of small war opera- 
tions, verbal orders will be issued to patrol leaders more frequently 
than written orders. Such verbal orders should be as complete as 
the situation permits, and will follow the geneml foiin of an opera- 
tions order. Patrol leaders should reduce to^^^y^^ ahjr verbal 
orders or verbal modifications of written orders deceived. 

6-^. General instructions.— The force commahdei^ Should publish, 
in the form of general instructions, the policies? which will govern 
the action of patrols in the theater of operations in regard to the 
following: 

a. Firing upon suspicious individuals or groui>s before being fired 
upon.; ■ 

&. Firing upon guerrillas accompanied by women and childi-en. 
c. ITie seizure of property and foodstuffs for the benefit' of tlie 
patrol or to prevent its use by hostile forces. 
</. Thi^ 'destruction of houses. 

(\ The destruction of crops which may be of value to the hostile; 
forces. 

/. Other ]>ertinent instinictions regarding general policy. 
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Section Ml 
ORGANIZING THE INFANTRY PATROL 



f'ar. Page 

Definition „ - ,. - - _ 6-- 0 7 

Factors which jiover-i its organizjitioii . . „ (j -lO 

SIWJ «f tlitJ fmt ro! . _ _ _ _ .. 6~U 8 

Pcrtnanent roving patrols. 6_i2 9 

Selections of units fi-ig 9 

Mimination of the physically unfit G-ii H> 

Patrol and s\ i iKird i ti a te leaders , h 1 5 10 

The rifle squad (S 10 ) () 

The hwidquarterH Kcctioii _ _ (y \7 \ 1 

Attache<l u ti i is _ ( i 1 ^ 1 1 

(JuidcH and intorproters 6 19 1 1 

Native transport jKjrsodiu;! , (i 20 .12 

Nati ve troops _ . (> -2 1 1 2 

rromirient imtiv« civiliatis. _ 6-22 12 

Transportation _ 13 

.'Weapons , 0-24 .IS 

Amrriunitiou ft~2& 1 4 

Si^iiil «()Uipm(!nt 6 !^ 15 

Mcdiciir«upi)licK - , , . . , 0;-27 13 

MifsCeJlatMiotiH (Mjuiitiiient 0-28 15 

TMrsonal cUjihitia; jiti(l accessaries .0.. , ft-"29 10 

Ooiiiijml prc}.>arationt; ..: ^„V;. ,. <r-30 17 



.0"-}). pefinition.—- An iiiiantry patrol is u dctacltment of infantry 
ttboji^ dispatched from a garrison, carnp, or column with the miKHion 

of visitinit^ tlosi^iiiited ureas for combat or for other piirpost'S. It is 
a military unit tlispaswl in sdcli a manner that its various subdivi- 
sions am in suitable formations to enjOi;a||[i' the emimy immediately 
iiftfir contax't is trinde. In ^jaticral, the infantry patrol in a BumW 
war differs from one in a major war in the following respects: 

;.'•'(». .It is .larger. 

. capable f»f irKl<;[)end(iUt action. 

.':]^-y!<fy It ojHBrates at. gniuter distances, in rnikw and hoitriS of raarching^ 
from its base or s\ipportinji? {roojis ; a tlistiuice of 50 iniles or irior« 
iH tuit uncormnon. 

It coiiducts its? op^^^^ f"i' f» longer period of tinw;;m 
of lb days bf nloi'O dai-atioii are »K>t unustial. 
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OR0AXr/.rN-(J T.H.F IKFAXtnV t'AT.BO!.. 

e. It U oiim m\Gi.\m\m^i\ by t\ pmportuminth large combat (vn'm. 

6-iO. Factors which govern Us organization.— Some of i\w f;u - 
tors that govern the size anU coi«i)OsU ion of an iivfantry patiol in a 
small war are: 

'I. Mission. 

h. Infornuttion of th<? ho^jtih? forces. 
<». Tlift probability t»f cotribat. 

<L Strength nnd arnianieni of the eiwuiv. 

e. Nature of th« tcrruin, witii particuhir reference to its; effect on 
tbe formation and length of the column, the nuimber of men required 

on service of seciuity, mid tlie work to l>e done, sucli as cuitinjii: trails, 
/. Proximity of friendly troop's. 

f/. Aviation support, incliicling recoinniissHiice. liaison, combat 
8up|KHt, trarjsi>ortation of supplies and jHTsonuid. evacuation of 
wounded. 

h. Pei*soiuiel uvatlidde for ashjij^nment to tiie patrol, their efficiency 

aiul arrnanient. 

h /. Native troops avaihible, tlieir dlieieitcy and armament. 

j. Native nonnulitfU'v jKjrsoiinel available, such a^ irutdes, iiiterprf- 
ters, and tnuisportation iH^rsonnci. 
Time and (ii.stajice involveil. 

Z. Problem of supply. 

m. Methods of communication. 

The above factors are considered in the estimate of ttte situation 
which precef lest the orgaiiijsation of any patrol. 

('^"11. Size of the patrol, — a. GeneraL — Tbe patrol slioubl Ik* large ; 
enough to defeat any enemy force that it can reasonably ex^icct to 
imcoiinter in the field. It should be able to usstime the defensive and^ 
succcsHfully withstand hostile attacks whiUy awaiting n-enforcement 
if it encounters enemy forces of unexpected strength. It i« desirable 
to keep the patrol as small as \h consistent with the uceomplishment ^ 
of its mif^sioti. The larger the patrol the more difficult eoatrol 
in (!oml>ut, the toore complicated it?i .supply problems, and the aiore 
it sacrifices in tbe way of coae*?idment and secrecy of movement. ^ 

h. Effect of m/M/V>tt.— The mission ami^iwiX an infantrv patrol ii* 
i\ anudl war, b\k-\\ «s r^'connai^^i^ftnce, seenrity% liaison, ronvoy, and 
comhat, is suutlogoa^ to the fi»rre^^[>ondirijj niihHien in major warfare. 
m\d will affect tb*- «tren^(th of the patrol. In souje Hituatton^' it will 
Ihj desirable to have tbe patrol stiflieiently \m%i'. to t^tabtish a tern- 
^'wflirary or pefiriaherit base in the theater of operations from which it 
mix maintain one or more cc/tubat patrok iii the Heidi 
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ORCiANiZING THK IXFAXTKY PATROL 

<?. Effect of terram.-^\\& nature of the terrain in which the pati"ol 
will operate has a marked influence on its size and compositiou. In 
fairly open country, with roads available which permit the use of 
nomiai distances within the column, a reen forced rifle company or 
larger organizations can operate with reasonable control and battle 
efficiency. In niountainoris, wooded terrain, where the column must 
inarch in single file over narrow, winding trails, the reenforced rifle 
platoon with its combat ti^ain has been found to be the largest unit 
that can be controlled effectively on the march and in combat. It 
is the basic combat unit in the later phases of small war operations. 
If, in such terrain, the situation requires a stronger patrol than a 
reenforced rifle platoon, it is advisable to divide the column into 
combat groups equivalent to a platoon, marching over the ssnne 
route and within supporting distance (5 to 15 minutes) of each other. 
Liaison should be established between the rear leading patrols and 
head of the following patiol during halts and at preaii*anged time 
intervals during the day's march. 

6-12. Permanent roving patrols.— It is sometimes desirable to 
organize a few permanent combat patrols with roving commissions 
■ throughout the theater of operations, irrespective of area boundaries 
;or other limitations. These patrols should be as lightly equipped as 
; jwssible commensurate with their tasks. Authority should be granted 
them to secure from the nearest outpost or garrison such replacements 
of personnel, animals, eqiiipmentj and rations as may be required. 
Aviation is normally their main source of supplyVwhile in the field. 

Selection of units. — a, Pennanent organisations— Whe^^ 
ever possible, au infantry patrol should be com^wsed of personnel 
jpetihanently assigned to organissed units, such as a squad, platoon, or 
company. This applies also to attached machine-gun units or other 
supporting weapons. 

HmtUy organized patroh. — ^In the rapidly changing situations 
encountered in wars, the operations may require the simultaneous 
rnqyement of more patrols than can be furnished by a single organiza- 
; tion^V l^^ two or more units from different posts will 

be combined into a single patrol for an emergency operation. Other 
isqtuatiqiis w require that supply train escorts and special duty men 
•;ife(r?^^ available for patrol duty; The result of this 

; pretssihg neeid for men is the intermingling of personnel from several 
iditferenfc^^p individual combat efficiency is un- 

i^b^ or to one another. Although such 

hastily orgahisred patrols should be avoided whenever possible, they 
am often necessary. 

9 
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ORGANIZISfG THE IXFAXTRY PATROL 

6-14. Elimination of the physically unfit.— Men who are physi- 
cally unfit for cliitY in the field or whose presence would hinder the 
oj)erations of a patrol should be eliniinated from the organization. 
They indude the following: 

a. Those who have been recently ill, and especially those who have 
iH^cently had malaria, dysentery, jaundice, or a venereal disease. 

h. Those suffering from deformities or diseases of the feet, partic- 
ularly flatfoot, hammertoes, bunions, corns, or severe trichophytosis 
(athlete's foot). 

G. The old or fat, or those of obviously poor physique from any 
cause. 

d. The neurotic or mentally uiustable ; and the alcohol addicts. 

6-15, Patrol and subordinate leader. — a. Officers and noncom- 
missioned officers assigned to the theater of active operations in 
small wars will generally command smaller elements than. th<^ as- 
signed U) them in major warfare, for the following reasons : 

(1) A patrol on an indepciident mission is usually far i«moved 
from the direction and control of more experienced superiors. 

(2) The suddenness with which action may break, and the necessity 
for rapid and practical employment of all the small elements in the 
patrol. An officer or experienced noncommissioned officer should be 
with each small group to facilitate its control during combat. This 
is^pecially true in wooded terrain where tlie limited visibility 
and short battle : ranges usually restrict the patrol leader's control 
over the situation to his immediate vicinity. 

(3) The possible dispersion of the troops in column at thie inbment 
of contact, and in the subsequent attack and assault. 

(4) The possibility that the troops are not thoroughly trained, 

h. Two commissioned officers should accompany every rifle pla- 
toon assigned to an independent combat mission. If this cannot be 
done, the second in command must be an experienced, capable, senior 
noncommissioned (jflker who is in addition to the regular comple- 
ment This requirement is necessary to insure a continuity of effort 
in the event the patrol leader becomes a casualty. The normal 
complement of officers is usually sufficient if the combat patrol con- 
sists of two or more rifle platoons combined under one commander. 

6-16- the rifle squad.— Wherever possible, the rifle squad is em- 
ployed in small wars in the same manner as, in major warfare. In 
many situations in small war oj;>erations, liowreyer, it will be; desirable 
to divide the sciuad into t\yo combat teams of four or fiv^ men each; 
one of whicli i^ c^^ the other by the secoiid 
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in command. Such combat teams can be profitably employed as 
the point for a combat patrol in close country, as flank patrols, and 
for reconnaissance or other security missions. lu thickly wooded 
terrain, it is often impossible for the corporal to maintain control 
over the entire squad in combat. Under such conditions, the two 
combat teams must fight as independent units until the situation or 
better visibility permits the corporal to regain direction and con- 
trol of the squad as a whole. Automatic and special weapons within 
the squad should be equally divided between the combat teams. 

G-17. The headquarters section. — a. The headquarters section of 
a combat patrol, consisting of a rifle platoon or reenforced rifle pla- 
toon, must be augmented by ceilain [)ersonnel yvho are not organically 
assigned to it. Such i)ersonnel includes one or more competent 
cooks, a medical officer or one or more qualified hospital corpsmen, 
and a radioman when the patrol is equipixxl with a portable radio. 

h. If the hostile forces are not complying with the "Rulers of Land 
Warfare," the medical personnel should be armed for self-defense. 

6-18. Attached units. — In the future, most combat patwls of the 
strength of a rifle platoon or more, operating in hostile areas, prob- 
ably will be reenforced by attached supporting weapons. With the 
adoption of the semi-automatic rifle as the standard infantry arm or 
as a replacement for the Browning automatic rifle, a light machine 
gun squad or section and a 60-mm. mortar squad or section would 
appear to be appropriate units to accompany a rifle platoon assigned 
a combstt mission. These organized units should be attached to the 
platoon from the headquarters platoon of thei rifle company, A 
cOinbat patrol consisting of a rifle company may require the suppott 
of a heavy machine gun section or platoon and an 81-mm. mortar 
squad or section. These should be attached to the company as intact 
imits from the appropriate organizations of the battalion or regijnent. 
(For further details, see Section III, Cliapter II, "Organization.") 

6-19. Guides and interpreters. — a. Native officials and foreign 
residents are usually helpful in securing reliable guides and interpre- 
ters whenever their employment is necessary. Local inhabitants who 
have suffered injury from the hostile forces and those having mem- 
bei^Vt^f th^ir familie so suffered, oftrai volunteer their 

services for such duty. The integrity of these men must be tested 
in the field liefore they can be considered entirely i-eliable and trust- 
: wbiSi^;^ mahy cases, their employment in any capacity makes ■ 
: riiem subject to hostile^^^ i^^ and the intervening force ^ 

• nitwit assume respoiisiljUi 
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/>, Troops ;is,si<rni?d to cortibiU oper-ations slwdld hnm the tprrnii 
jviul trails within their sectors, unci gain a woridn«i knowledge of th 
local laniruttge as; ({uickly as {msible sf> that t!u»y iiuiy dis{)iin5«> wttl 
the (!inpIoyinetU of native guides and iritorprftei-s insofar as? tlv 
situation permits, 

O-ao, Native transport personnel.— In most sitnations, the em 
ph>yTnt;nt of native porters (carritM's). iuuh.H<,'('cs. <:»r other tran%>or 
personnel will he required witls each eouiltsU patrol. For.furthe: 
details, see Ch«i>ter III, "liOgisties.'' 

Native troops.---^. AVlien tiative troops are nvaiiable, the: 
may be incUnUKl in the patrol In addition to their combat duties 
they will, if |>to{)erly indoctrinated, do much to establish friendb 
i-ehitions between tlie peaceful inhabitants and the interveniti|r force 

h. Native troops arc especiaily valuable for reconnaissinioe an( 
security missions. They will notice and correctly interpret thost 
feiigns which indicate the jiresence of the enemy nmcb more (pucld,^ 
and snrely tlian will the average niendwr of n ff)rei<rn fore< 
unaccustomed to i\w coinitry. 

c. Work and gtiard duty must l>c divided an<l distributed proper 
tionally between the regular forces antl native troo|)i>, arul frictioi 
between the two organizations iriust be avoided, 

<>-22. Prominent native civilians.— «, It h mimthmB advistd>)e t< 
include prominent native civilians or goverrunent officials in tin 
patrol. They can d(j nn^ch to explain tiie mission of tl»e« iiitorvenij^ 
forces in the coninmnity% spread the gospel of peace, friendly rd a 
tions, and cooperation, and counter the propaganda of the enemy 
The natives of the connnunity are all potential enemies and marij 
will become actively hostile if th<?y are not convinced of the tri« 
objective of the occupation. 

h. If political alignments and hatreds are virile irt the ixmi, tht 
|)atrol leader nuist be very eircumspect in the choice of eivilian.s an<i 
government ofliciak who accompany the patrol. If the patrol is 
pected of political partisanship, the problems of |>acifi<;atiou may bt 
intensified. 

Frcquentfy jirornineiit and well-inforined civilians vi4ll furnif^li 

vahuibie inforniafion, provided their identity is not diseiosiHl and i\my 
are not recpiired to act us guides or othei wise opeidy associate tlieni- 
BelveH with the intervening force. Their wislies should be reSpefcted 
in ordt;r to gairi their coiijid^iice aiul obtaitr th<^ Information :^rhi<^^ 
;ti.iey :pP!ssesSi 
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Transportation. — a. The means and amount of transporta- 
iioii included in an infantry patrol will influence its composition, its 
mobility, the length of time that it can stay awaj^ from its base, and 
its combat efficiency. In general, infantry patrols should carry only 
the minimum equipment and supplies necessary to accomplish their 
mission. The more nearly they can approacli the liostile forces in this 
respect, the iriore efficient they will become in the field. It is a com- 
mon failing for troops engaged in small war operations to decrease 
their mobility by transporting too much equipment and too many 
varied, desirable but nonessential supplies. 

b. The principal means of transportation employed by infantrj^ 
jsatrols include; 

( 1 ) All or part of the equipment and supplies carried on the j>ei*son. 

(2) Native porters. 

(3) Biding and pack anlma!^. 

(4) Airplanes for evacuation of the wounded and supply by plane 
drops. 

(5) Motor transport 

c. In hot, tropical climates, the personnel should not be required to 
carry packs if it can be avoided. The weight of the rations which 
troops can transport in addition to their equipment will limit the 
range of a combat patrol unless it can subsist almost entirely of? the 
country. On the other hand, a reconnaissance patrol whose members 
are inured to the local fare can often accomplish its mission more 
successfully if it is not encumbered with a train. 

d. For further details concerning transportatipii, see Oiapter 1X1, 
"Logistics,'' and Chajiter IX; *^Aviatioh.?' 

6-24:. Weapons.— «. The weapons carried by an infantry patrol 
will normally be those organically assigned to the squad, platoon, or 
company, plus attached units of supporting weapons if the situation 
indicates the necessity therefor. 

If the rifle units are completely equipped with the semi- 
automatic rifle, the inclusion of any full shoulder weapon in each 
squad is not warranted. If the basic arm in the patrol is the bolt- 
action rifle, the armament of each squad should include two semi- 
automatic, or two Browning automatic i-ifles, or one of each. This 
proportion of automatic shoulder weapons to bolt- action rifles should 
rarely, if eveiy be exceeded; Ammunition supply in small wars 
Operations is a diffictilt problem. Volume of fire can seldom replace 
accuracy of fire in a small war. Tlie morale of guerrilla forces is 
little affected by the loss of a particular position^ but it is seriously 
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affected by the number of casualties sustained in combat. The ma- 
jority of the personnel in an infantry patrol should be armed, there- 
fore, with weapons that are capable of delivering delil)erate, aimed, 
acurate fire ratlier tlian with weapons whose chief characteristic is 
the delivery of a great volume of fire. The automatic weapons 
{should be Utilized to protect the exposed flanks, or to silence hostile 
automatic weapons. 

c. Whether or not the bayonet is incKided in the armament of the 
patrol depends upon the terrain, the nature of the particular oi)er- 
ation, the training of the men, and the opinion of the patrol leader. 
Ill jungle terrain, the bayonet impedes the movement of the indi- 
viduals both oil the march and when deployed for combat by snag- 
ging on vines and the dense underbrush ; it is doubtful if it can be 
used effectively, even in the assault, iti such terrain. In fairly open 
country, the bayonet should Ixi carried and employed as in regular 
warfare. It is an essential weapon in night attacks. The bayonet 
is practically useless in the hands of untrained troops ttIio have no 
confidence in it ; it is a very effective weapon in small war oper- 
ations wheu employed by troops who have been thoroughly trained 
in its use. 

For further details regarding iiifantry weapons, see Section 
III, Chapter II, "Organization." 

6-25. Ammunition.— a, In past small war operations, the average 
expenditure of small arms ammunition for a single engagement ha.s 
seldoin exceeded 50 rounds for each person in the j)atrol. There 
have been a very few instances where the expenditure has slightly 
exceeded 100 rounds per person. It is believed that the following 
is a reasonable basis for the quantities of ammunition to be car- 
ried for each type of weapon with infantiy patrols assigned a com- 
bat mission in small war operations : 

(1) Oil the person-^the full capacity of the belt or other carrier 
issued to the individual. 

(2) In the combat train — V2 ^^"it of fire. 

These quantities should be modified as dictated by experience or as 
indicated by the situation confronting a particular patrol. 

Emergency replacements of some types of amthunition can be 
dropped by plane. : , : \: 

If the regiilaiv aramumtion containers are too heavy for the 
means of transportation in the combat train, the aramuiiition is re- 
p£i<3|ted,and the indiy;^^ 
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d. Cartridge belts and other carriers ^^ itli the patrol must be in 
perfect condition to prevent the loss of fimmiiiiition. 

6-26. Signal equipment.— a. The folk) wing sigiia 1 eciviipnient must 
be taken with every patrol : 

(1) Airplane panels, Codes, and pick-up equipment. 

(2) I^yro technics. 

i. The following signal equipment should be curried with thei 
patrol when it is available : 

(1) Portable radio. 

(2) Other sixjcial equii>nient demanded by the situation or 
the use of wliich can be foreseen. (Sec Section III, Chapter II, 
"Organization.") 

6-^27. Medical supplies. — a. llie patrol leader, in conjunction with 
the medical x>ei-sonnel, must assure himself of the sufHcieiicy of his 
medical equipment and supplies. If charity medical work among the 
native inhabitants is anticipated, additional supplies must be pro- 
vided for tluit purpose;. 

h Besides the regular medical kit car ried by the hospital corps- 
man, reserve supplies should be made up into several assorted kits 
distributed througliout the column. 

c. Sufficient ampoules should be carried for chlorination of water 
for the duration of the patrol. The Lyster bag, if carried, should be 
carefully inspected for leaks, particularly at the taps, and should 
be cleaned and dried. Four to six yards of mnsliu for straining 
trash from the water should be provided. The bag should be rolled 
and stowed so that it will not chafe in carrying. 

d. A few "sanitubes" should be carried for prophylaxis and for the 
treatment of certain skin diseases. 

e. Several additional first aid packets, tul)es of iodine, and a small 
roll of adhesive should be carried with patrols to which medical 
personnel is not attached, 

/. Preparations to carry the woimded must be made before the 
patrol leaves the garrison. In addition to the methods described in 
Chapter 14, "Landing Force Manual," USN, the canvas field cot 
cover is easily cairied and can be quickly converted into a stretcher 
in. the field. - 

(>--28, Miscellaneous equipment.-— Such of tlie following articles . 
is niay be necessary should be carried with the patrol: 
^ a. Native machetes, for cutting trails, forage, firewood, fields of 
fire, and material for bivouac shelters. 

}>: Matches in waterproof containers, flashlights, candles, and a- 
lantern for the mess force. 

■15- 
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c. A quantity of hemp rope to assist the patrol in crossing danger- 
ous streams. It can be stretched across tlie stream and used as a 
hand hold while crossing, or it can be used in building an impro- 
vised raft 

d. Entrenching tools or larger engineering tools as demanded by 
the situation, 

e. A horse-shoer's kit, if the number of animals with the patrol 
makes it advisable. 

6-29. Personal clothing and accessories. — a. General — The per- 
sonal clothing and accessories worn or carried by the patrol must be 
reduced to the miiiimnm consistent with the length of time the patrol 
will be absent from its base, and the climate and season of the year. 
Clothing should be in good condition when the patrol leaves it base. 
It is better to rely on airplane supply for necessary replacements in 
the field than to overburden the patrol with too much impedimenta. 
Superfluous articles will increase the transportation problems, and 
decrease the quantities of essential ammunition and rations which 
can be carried. Personal comfort and appearance must always be 
of secondary importance as compared with the efficient accomplisli- 
ment of the assigned mission. Officers should fare no better in these 
respects than the enlisted^ m^ inclusion of 

officers^ bedding rollsj field^^ is uiiwar- 

ranted in patrols operating from a base in the theater of operations, 

h. Clothing vomm})y tTody%.~-^^>i^ ^\^^ 
in, and in gOod condition. NevF shoeSj though of the corip^ size, will 
usually give trouble on the march. Socks should be clean, free from 
holes and darns. Flannel shirts,, which absorb perspiration, rain, 
and water freely, and still affbird wiirmth and pro 
are preferable to cotton khaki shirts even in the tropics. The scarf 
should not be w^orn. The value of canvas: leggings in the field is 
questionable. The woolen sock pulled over the bottom of the trpuser 
leg is a satisfactory substitute. 

<?. Clothing and accessaries carried m the />a4?^,— The following ar- 
ticles are considered reasonable quantities to be carried in the pack 
or roll of each individual with a patrol operating: in a warm climate: 

(1) A shelter-half, poncho, or light native hammock, depending 
upon the nature of the terrain, the season of the year, and the per- 
sonal decision of the patrol leader. The shelter-half can be dis- 
pensed with if materials are available in the field for the construc- 
tion of lean-to shelters. In this case, the poncho is utilized as a cover 
for the pack or roll. The poncho is primarily useful as protection 
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from the damp ground while sleeping at night It interferes with 

movement of an individual if worn on the march, and is a distinct 
impediment if worn in combat. The hammock has many advan- 
tages, but it is bulky and adds considerable weight to the pack or 
roll. During the rainy season, two of these articles may be desirable. 
If the shelter -half is carried, the tent pole and pins are inchided 
when necessary. 

(2) One blanket. 

(3) A mosquito net is desirable in malarious covmtries. It is 
bulky and quite heavy. Some combat patrols in past operations in 
troi)ical countries did not cany the net in the field and did not incur 
any apparent harmful consequences. 

(4) One change of underwear. 

(5) At least two pairs of woolen socks; four pairs are recom- 
mended, if the patrol is to operate for 2 weeks or longer. 

(6) One change of outer clothing. 

(7) Toilet articles: soap, small bath towel, tooth brush and pow- 
der or paste, comb, and mirror. A razor, shaving brush, and shav- 
ing soap maA'^ be carried, although they are not considered essential 
items. 

(8) Tobacco, as desired. 

(9) Toilet paper, a small quantity to be carried by each individual, 
the remainder with the mess equipment, 

d. Persmuil cleanliness. — ^A bath should be taken and soiled clothing 
should be washed as frequently as opportunity affords. SiHiply 
soaking clothes in water, wringing therti out, and pei'mittiiig .thjem 
to dry in the sun, is better than not washing them at all. 

6-30. General preparations.— Prior to clearing its base, the patrol 
leader of an infantry patrol personally verifies or arranges for such 
of the following as may be pertinent to the particular situation : 

a. Aviation; mpport, — 

(1) Liaison, reconnaissance, and combat support. 

(2) Regular and emergency supply by plane. 
h. inform<£ti(m. — 

(1) A personal airplane reconnaissance over the area, if practicable. 

(2) A map or sketch of the ai'ea, including the ^'<)ute o^ 
i*outes to followed. A rude sketch.; hbw'ever^iiiaiechrat^^ 
than none. 

; (3) Airplaiie photogr^^ of villages and important terrain fea^ 
tures, such as sfereain; ci;HJssin^i; po^ 
etc., if pi-acticabie. 
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(4) The condition of the i-oacls and trails, the attitude of the local 
inhabitants, and the possible food supply. 

Ins2)ection of. — 

(1) Men; individual, combat, comQumications, and medical sup- 
plies and equipment; and animals, pack, and riding equipment. 

(2) Cleaning matedals for the weafKnis, especially oil for 
automatic arms. 

d. Liwkon with. — 

(1) Native officials, when desirable. 

(2) Native troops, or other persons not of the command, who are 
to aeeompanj'^ the patrol. 

(3) Other friendly patrols operating in the area. 
Employment of. — ^Native transportation x^ersonnel, intelligence 

iig^ents, guides, and interpreters. 

/. Money., m small denominations, for the purchase of supplies, 
emergency tiansx:)oi'tation, and information. In some countries, ar- 
ticles such as soap, salt, tobacco, etc., wluch are expensive and difficult 
to obtain locally, are more acceptable to the natives tluin money. 
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G-Sl, Responsibility of patrol leader. — Tlie patrol leader slioukl 
confer with the meiss officer at the garrison or base from which the 
patrol will operate, and, in conjunction with the patrol's mess ser- 
geant or cooks, determine what suitable foodst\iffs are availablti for 
the patrol. Also, he must decide what kitchen equipment is? required 
and procure it. Written irienus for breakfast and supper for each 
day of the proposed operations are prepared. It is not desirable 
to make midday halts for the purpose of cooking a meal, although 
it may be desirable in some situations to prepare cold lunches -which 
may be issued to the men prior to bj-eaking camp in the morning. 
Based on these meims, a check-off list of the necessary rations! is 
prepared, the rations ctrawn and carefully verified before loading. 
Thereafter, the rations are issued as required and notatiQiis made on 
the check-off list* ■'t^ rations remaining in the train should be 
inventoried pei-iodically while tlie patrol is in the field;. Canned 
goods should be inspected for swelling of the top duei to deteriora- 
tion of the contents, for leaks, and for bad dents. Such cans should 
be rejected, or destroyed. 

0-32. Mess equipment. — a. The amount of mess equipment car- 
ried by the patrol should be reduced to a minimum. 

h. The cavalry pack kitchen is satisfactory for a large patrol wliich 
includes pack animals, The complete unit less hangei-s for the 
Phillips pack saddle, weighs 118 pounds and constitutes one pack 
load. It is adequate for feeding 200 men in the field. Patrols of 
between fifty and one hundred men can eliminate unnecessary pieces. 
It is questionable whether a patrol of less than 50 men should carry ifc 

c. If a regular pack kitchen unit is not used, issue or improvised 
cooking equipment will have to be provided. The following points 
are pertinent : 
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(1) Altlioiigli G. I. buckets are seldom used for cooking iii gar- 
rison, they are useful for that purpose in the field. They can be 
set on a fii-e or suspended over it. They nest well and do not- rattle 
if leaves or similar inaterials are packed between them. 

(2) In comparison with tin boilers, buckets, and roasting pans, 
lai-ge iron kettles are not so fragile, do not burn food so quickly, 
hold heat better, can be used for frying, and pack better. Packed, 
one on each side of tlie aiiiniid, they can carry the cooked or uncooked 
foodstuffs necessary for the evening meal, thus expediting its prepa- 
ration. Suitable iron ]vettle« can generally be purchast^id locally in 
the tlieater of o])eratioii3. 

(3) A small metal grill about 2 feet square and fitted with four 
collapsible legs facilitates conking in the field. 

fL During rainy weather or ir^ areas where many streams have to 
be forded, some provision must be made to protect such foo<lstuffs as 
sugar, salt, flour, coffee, etc. Bags made of canvas, leather, or of 
canvas material coated with rubber, and tarpaulins or pieC/es of 
canvas, have been used successfully in the past. 

e. When a pati-ol is to be made into unfamiliar country where the 
existence of an adequate water supply is doubtful, drinking water 
may have to be transported in the train, o-fj^allon cans may be used 
for this purpose in the absence of specially designed equipment. 

/. A limited amoimt of soap should be carried as an aid ill cleans- 
ing the cooking equipment. 

6-33. Weight oif rations.— «. The aggregate weight of the rations 
carried by a patrol is influenced by : 

(1) N^nmber of men in the patrol. 

(2) J^ative foodstuffs available in the field. 

(3) Issue foodstuffs available. 

(4) Rations to be supplied by plane drop. . 

(5) Replenishments expected from oiitix>sts and other gjuTisons 
in the area. 

(6) The ability of the cooks. 

(7) The ability of the personnel to adjust themselve.s to diminished 
rations. 

(8) The method of transport and the precletennined, size of the 
combat train. 

5. The nonnal field ration w^eighs approximately B j)ounds. The 
normal garrison ration weights ftbdut 4 pounds. The ayerage pack 
animal found in most small-wars cbuntrieis can carry 30 niian-day 
garrison rations, computed oh the assumption that no foodstuffs can 
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be procured in the field, 40 man-day complete field rations, or 30 
I'educecl field rations. 

(h-M. The field ration. — a. Every effort slioiild be made to build 
up the supply of rations at tliR advanced patrol bases and outposts 
imtil they approach or equal the normal garrison ration in quantity 
and variety. A patrol operating from those bases, should never 
carry moi-e, and may often caiTy less, than the components of the 
field ration, modified in accordance with the probable foodstuffs 
which can be obtained in the area. Emphasis should be placed on 
those articles which give the greatest return in food value for the 
bulk and weight carried, and the ease with which they can be trans- 
ported. This may not result in a "balanced" ration, but the deficien- 
cies encoimtered in the field can be compensated for upon the return 
of the patrol to its base. The general tendency of troops is to carry 
(00 great a variety and too large a quantity of foodstuffs with patrols 
in the field. Man sliould become accustomed to the native fai-e as 
quickly as i>ossible. If properly led, they will soon learn that tliey 
can subsist, quite well and operate efficiently on much less than the 
I'egular garrison ration. This \^ a matter of training and is in- 
fluenced in a large measure by the attitude of the patrol lesiders 
and otlier commissioned and noncommifjsfioned oflicei's. 

&. The prescribed field ration is approximately as follows: 

CotnpOHfttt ai ticlefi 8n1>stitntc articleft 

1 l)Ound hard bread , - : : ~ - i% fresh bread, or 

IJSpoui^ds flour* 

1 pound tiimeid.--. .^^ IKpo^inds salt meat, or 

pounds smokied moat, oiT ; . 
: 1% pounds fresh meat, or 

1 M pounds fresh fish, or ' 
1% pounds poultry. 

% pound tinned vegetables 1% pounds fresh vegetables, or 

3 gills beans or peas, or 

% pound rice or other cereal. 

2 outiccs ieoffoe ^ _ _ . — _ - 2 ounces cocoa« or 

. % ounce tea.. 

1 ounce evaporated milk,„„ .M« quart fresh milk. 

Salt and pepper. 

<?. Suitable foodstuffs from the regular issue include : rice, rolled 
oats, hominy grits, di'y beans, canned pork and beans, corned beef 
hash, salmon, corned beef , chipped beef , bacon. Vienna sausage, hard 
bread, dried fruits, cheese, sugar, coffee, tea, evaporated or dried milk, 
salt, black pepper, and limited amounts of canned potatoes and vege:^ 
tables. In general, canned and fresh fruits should not be carried. 
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Small sized cans are usually preferable to the larger sizes for issue 
to patrols. Geiierallj'^ a combat patrol should carry such foodstuffs 
that not more than one coiiipoiieiit, other than tea or coffee, inquires 
cooking for each meal in order to reduce the number of cooking uten- 
sils to be carried and the time of preparation in the field. 

d. Native foodstuffs sometimes found in inhabited areas include: 
beef on the hoof, fish, chickens, eggs, beans, rice, corn, coffee, and 
fruits and vegetables in season. To these may be added such "wild 
game as may be killed by the patrol. If lnostile groups are active in 
the area, the available supply of native food will be limited. 

6—35. Butchering' on the march.--«. Each patrol operating in the 
field should include a man familiar with the killing and dressing of 
livestock and game. If the patrol is dci>endeiit upon the country for 
its meat sui)pl3', suitable stock should be procnred during the day's 
march unless it is definitely known that the desired animals "will be 
available at or near the bivouac. 

The animal should be butchered in sucli a manner that it will 
bleed profusely. It should be dressed, cut-up, and cooked while it is 
still warm. Meat cooked after rigor mortis has set in will be tough 
xmless it is cooked in a solution of vinegar or acetic acid, or allowed 
to season for at least 24 hours. Excess beef may be barbecued and 
utilized the following day. 

(>~36. Feeding native personnel— Kative ; personnel ;att to 
patrols may pi-bvide their otvrn food and cbokin^ amhgesmehts^ In 
certain situations they may be given a cash allowance which will per- 
mit them to eat with the local inhabitants. When circumstances 
require them to subsist with the patrol, they shbtild receive their pro- 
portionate share of the available food. If the patrol is living oif the 
country, equitable treatment given to the natives attached to the 
patrol will usually be more than repaid by their foraging ability and 
by assistance in preparing palatable dishes out of the foodstuffs which 
are indigenous to the locality. 

6—37. Emei^ency rations.— Either a specially prepared, commer- 
cial emergency ration, or one composed of available materials, should, 
be issued to each individual and carried on; the person at all times 
while operating in the field. This ration should be eaten only on 
the orders of a responsible commander, or as a last resort if an indi- 
vidual becomes separated from his patrol. Frequent inspection& 
^ould be inade to insiire troops; are complying with th 
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Cw58. General. — The conduct of marches wili vary considerably 
with the condition of the men, their state of training, the condition 
of the roads or trails, the climate, the weather, the tactical situation, 
and various other factors. AVhenever it can be avoided, the men 
should i^ bt arrive at tlieir destination in a state of exhaustion. 

6-459. Hour of starting. — In small wars, breakfast usually should 
be served at dawn, animals fed and watered, camp broken, packs as- 
sembled and loaded, and the march begun as soon after daylight as 
possible. The march should begin slowly in order to vv^arm up the 
men and animals, and to permit packs and equipment to settle and 
adjust themselves to both personnel and animals. 

()-40, Rate of march, — a. The first halt should be made not later 
than three-quarters of an hour after the start, and should be of about 
15 minutes durationj so that the men caii adjust tiieir equipment, 
clieck and tighten the pack loads in the train, and attend to the calls 
of nature. 

h. Under normal conditionSj troops usually halt 10 minutes every 
hour after the first halt. Tllis cannot be ac<:epted as doctrine in 
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small wars operations, in which the i-ate of march is dependent upon 
tlie state of training and efficiency within the combat train. The 
column must be kept closed up at ail times. Liaison should be con- 
stantly maintained throughout the coliunn by word of mouth. When- 
ever a pack needs readjustment, or an animal becomes bogged in some 
mudhole, or any other delay occurs within the column, a halt should 
be called until the defect is remedied and the patrol ready to move 
forward as a body. If the regulation 50 minute niarcli, 10 minute 
halt schedule is maintained, even a small i^atrol may become so 
elongated that several miles will separate the head and tail of the 
column at the end of the day's march. As the men become trained 
in such operations, forced Iialts will become more infrequent and of 
shorter duration, and the normal march schedule may be achieved. 
To avoid disaster, however, it is essential that liaison be maintained 
throughout the entire length of the column at all times, regardless 
of the frequency of the halts, 

c. Under normal conditions, intervals of marching should be modi- 
jfied to take advantage of good iialting places, especially those whicli 
afford proper security to the column. 

6-41. Factora influencing march formations. — ^The march f oraia- 
tion of a patrol in small wars is influenced by the following factors : 

(1) The nature of the terrain. 

(2) The strength, composition, and armament of the patrol. 

(3) The size of the combat train. 

(4) The necessity for security, observing the principle that se- 
curity elements should increase proportionately in strength from the 
point to the main body. 

(5) Ability to shift rapidly and automatically from a column to 
a line formation that will face the enemy, cognizance being taken 
of the possibility of the enemy being in several different directions. 

(6) The necessity for dividing the patrol into small, mutually 
supporting, maneuver units, each one capable of developing its offen- 
giA^e power independently and immediately at short, battle ranges. 

(7) Sufficient distance between elements to enable one or more 
units in the main body to escape the initial burst of liostlle fire, thus 
a.ssuring some freedom of maneuver. 

(8) The distribution of supporting weapons throughout the col- 
umn to facilitate their entry into action in any direction. 

(9) The rapid development of maximum fire power. 

(10) The necessity of withholding an initial reserve. 

(11) The degree of darkness during night marches. 
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&-42. Influence of terrain on march formation. — a. Open ter- 
rawi.— In open country, the distribution of the troops in the column, 
and the distances between the various elements, ^YiU be similar to that 
employed by a force of comparable strength in major warfare. 

5. Close ter)mn.~{l) In the mountainous, heavily wooded terrain 
in which the majority of small war operations occur, patrols are 
usually forced to march iu a column of files. Underbrush en- 
croaches upon tlie trails, which are narrow and tortuous, and visi- 
bility is often limited in every direction to only a few yards. As a 
lusult, the columu is greatly elongated, the distances between security 
elements and the main body are reduced, and the patrol leader can 
I)ersonally see and control only a small portion of his command. 

(2) There should be sufficient distance between subdivisions in the 
column to avoid the intermingling of units, to fix in the minds of 
eacli individual the maneuver unit to which he is attached, and to 
subject as few men as possible to the initial bursts of hostile fire 
delivered at short ranges. The distance between unit« should be 
sufficient to enable one or more of them to get free to maneuver, thus 
creating an opening for the employment of fire and movement. On 
the other hand, the various elements in the column must be mutually 
Supporting as too much distance between them may enable an aggres- 
sive enemy to defeat the patrol in detail. 

(PtS. Road spaces.— «. Depending on the prevailing conditions, 
the distances between men within subdivisions of a patrol operating 
in thickly wooded terrain generally will be about as follows: 



h. The distances between the viirious subdivisions in the column 
will vary from 10 to 50 yards or riiore, depending upon the strength 
of the patrol and the nature of the terrain through which it is 
marching. 

The distances given above should never be considered as fixed 
and immutable. They usually will be changed several times during 
a day^s march on the orders of the patrol and subordinate leaders 
as required by the nature of the country. 

d. The road space for a riding or pack animal is considered to be 
5 yards. This includes the man assigned to ride, lead, drive, or guard 
the animal. 



Distance hctween men 



Point - 

Advance partir; 

Support 

Wxin body>- — 

Rear gnard— — 



10 fo 40 jards. 
5 to 20 yards. 
3 to 10 yards. . 
2 to 5 yards, 

2 to 20 yards. 
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6-44. Location of patrol and subordinate leaders in inarch 

formation.—-^. Patrol leader. —Tlia patrol leader will usiiaily march 
with or at the liead of the inaiu body. This is particularly desirable, 
in the ease of large patrols. In small patrols, the leader may have to 
alternate with a subordinate as commander of the advance guard. 
The leader of the patrol slioiild not malce a practice of marching m 
the point unless necessity requires it. If he is at the head of the main 
body, he can always move forward to the point to indicate the route to 
be followed or to make some other important decision which cannot 
be assumed by the advance guard commander. 

S%(>J)ordinate leolers. — Subordinate leaders of all elements in the 
patrol, except the point, noi'mally march at or near the head of their 
respective units or subdivisions. Tlie ])oint commander should march 
near the center of that group so tluit he may effectively control all 
of the men in the point. Leaders of supporting units, such as a 
machine-gun section or platoon, normally march close to the patrol 
commander. 

0-45. Location of the combat train.— The location of the combat 
train in the column depends upon several factors. These include the 
strength of the patrol, tlie probability of combat, the normal tactics 
of the enemy, and the size of the train itself. Normally, the combat 
trains should follow the main body, preceding the rear guard of the 
column. If, as is often the case in small wars, attack may be expected 
from any direction, it may be advisable to place the combat train near 
the center of the column, or to split it into two or more sections 
interspersed wdth elements of the main body of troops. If the train 
is exceptionally large, it may be detached from the combat elements 
of the patrol and marched as a separate convoy (see ch, VIII, "Con- 
voys and Convoy Escorts") . Whatever its location in the column, the 
reserve supply of amimuntion should be distributed throughout the 
train so that some of it may reasonably be expected to escape the 
initial burst of hostile fii-e in the event of ambush. 

(>-4(i. Descriptive march formations.— a. General. — The march 
formations described in the next three succeeding paragi-aphs iihis 
trate several of the principles pi-eviously deiscribed in this chapter. 
They should not be considered as the only formations which organi- 
zations of comparable size and composition may adopt. It is believed 
that they will b© effective under the coiiditions assumed. Every 
experiericed patrol leader w'ill have his own opinion of how his patrol 
shpuid be organized;^^^; !^ to modify the format 
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(ion or redistribute the personnel of his command to meet the particu- 
Jar situation which confronts him. 

i^. Assumptions as to terrain.— In bucIi instance, the terrain in 
wliich the following patrols are operating is assumed to be mountain- 
ous, lieavily wooded country, with only narrow, winding trails 
available. 

&-4T. March formations for a reenforced rifle company.— a. 

Situation. — A reenforced rifle company consisting of: a head- 
quarters platoon which includes a light machine-gun section (4 
liiwning automatic rifles, modified), a (JO-mm, mort-ar section (2 
CO-mm. mortars), attached signal and niedicrd enlisted personnel, a 
native guide, and an interpreter ; Z rifle platoons of 15 squads each, 
armed with semi-automatic rifles; an attached machine platoon ( less 
1 section) with 4 machine gims (2 of which are for defense only) ; 
an attached 81-mm. mortar section; an attached squad of native 
troops ; and a combat train of 75 pack animals and 20 native mule- 
teers; has been ordered to proceed to an oiitlying village to establish 
an advanced base and coiidiu't further patrol activities therefrom. 
The village is 3 days march from the point of departure. TTie total 
strength of the patrol is 220 officers and men and 30 native soldiers 
and civilians. Ti\e road space for the patrol in column of files is 
estimated at yards, of whi(;h the combat train (less 6 miles 

carryhig organic machine-gun and 81-mm, mortar equipment), will 
occupy 350 yards. A hostile guerrilla force estimated at 600 men 
has been active in tlie area wdiich miist be traversed. That force is 
well led, and armed with bolt action rifles, automatic shoulder 
weapons, and some machine guns. In previous engageiments, the 
enemy has attempted to arnbusli the leading element of the main 
body, but thei*e has been one instance in which he created a diversion 
at the head of the column and directed his main attack at the rear 
elements. 

ft. Formation '•'A . 

Elftmmt 

Point 

Distance — ^ 

Advauccd; party:, -^^-^ — v 



1 rifle scid. plus ^ .sqd. native troops 
conimaiided by a Sgt. 

1 rifle pljit. (less 1 sqd.) 
Lt MG secit. (less 1 sad.) 
60-miri. sectt (less 1 sqd. ) 
Commander Xieut, "Itifle Plat." 
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Element Compo^itiott 

Distance 

Main body Patrol eommaiuler. 

Native guide. 

Native interpreter. 

Fwd. esch., Co. Hdqtrs. 

1 rifle plat. 

1 MG plat, (less 1 sect.) 
1 Sl-nim. sect. 

Distance 

Combat train and train guard Roar esch., Co. Hdqtrs. 

Supply personnel and amtnunltion sqd. 

from attached units. 
H sqd. native troops. 
Commandect by Lt. "2d in command." 

DistKince 

Hear -party 1 rifle plat, (less 1 j?qd,) 

Lt. MG sqd. 
60-mni. sqd. 

Coininaiided by Lieut. "Rifle Plat." 

Distance ■■ 

Bear point 1 rifle lisqd. 

Commanded by a Sgt. 

c. Formation "i?."-— ; 

Element. Gompoftition 

Points :.-___^..™_»-__^^:.- — . % )^d. 

% sqd. native troops 
Commanded by plat. Xt 

■Distance—-—. , , 

1st section.of main body Patrol commander 

Native guide 
Native interpreter 
Fwd. eseh., Co. Hdqtrs. 
1 rifle plat, (less 1 siqd.) . 
Lt: AIO Sect, (less 1 sqd.) 
60-mm. sect, (less i sqd.) 

Distance 

Combat train and train guard — 1^ Approximately % combat train 

Rear esch., Co. Hdqtrs. 
% sqd. native troops 
Commanded by Sgt, 

piStah<*^--i--.^-i---.--~--^rrT-----^-Tir — 

Bi^ai: ppiniL- — .i*.--,-: — — M '. rifle sqd. 

Comihahded by Sgt 
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5 mhmtcn marahhiff disfanee 



Klemmt 

PoiiJt 

Distance 

2d section of main bwly — 



Distance 

Combat train and train jsMxxd 



rifle Wid 

Commanded hy Sgt. 

1 rifle plat, (less 1 sqd.) 

1 MG plat, (less 1 sect.) 
1 St -mm. sect, (less 1 aqd.) 
Commanded by Lieut. *'Ilifle Plat' 



Ap. % combat train. 

ilG ainmiHiitiou supply personnel 

ComniandPd by Sgt 



Distance 

Hear iwlnt- rifle sqd. 

Conunanded by Sgt. 

5 vunutes marching Mstame 

Point % rifle SQ(]. 

Commanded hy 8gt. 

Distance- _ _ „ 

3d set'tiou ot: main body 1 rifle plat, (less 1 sqd.) 

Lt. MG sqd. 
60-mm. sqd. 
81-mm. fsqd. 

Commanded by Lieut. "Eifle PlatV 

Distance ; 

Ccmibftt train and train Kuat'd__-.__„..^__. App. combat train 

81-mm. aiamunition sqd. 
C'oramindetl by lit : ''2^^^ 

Distance : . 

Rear point % rifle sqd. 

Commanded by Sgt 
NoTB.— Contact betweoii subdivisions of the patrol Is estaOUshed once each hour as fol- 
lows: 1st section liults. 2d section mak«8 contact and holts; Act M aectibn gains contact 
with 2d section, word is passed forward to l«t flection, which resumes march, folldwetl at 
5-mlnut« intervals by 2(1 and :kl sections. 

(>-48. March formation for a rieenf oreed ride platoon.— ^ >SftVM- 

«#wm.~~It is assumed that a r«enlorced rifle platoon, consisting of : 
One rifle platoon of three squads armed with semi-automatic rifles; 
one light machine section (4 Browning automatic rifles, modified) ; 
one 60-mm. mortar squad; an officer, a cook, and a hospital corpsman 
from company headquarters; a native guide; a native interpreter: 
and a combat train of lo pack mules, 1 riding mule for wounded^ 
and i native muleteers; has been ordered to proceed from its base 
for a 10-day Combat patrol inissions. The total strength of the patrol 
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is 57 officers and enlisted men, and 6 natives. Host ile gum-illas have 
been active in the vicinity. 
b. Patrol formation.. — 

Point '/j rifle sqd. 

C^oiuuiHiKtorl by u Sgt 

Dis tauet' 

Main body Patrol conui-iauclGr. 

Native gnido. 

Native intorpreter. 

Fwd. cf^eli. Pint. Hdqtrs. 

1 rifle plat, (less 1 sqcL). 

Lt. MG. sect, (less 1 sqd.). 

(50-iiim. isticl. 

Distance 

Combat train aud train guard R«ii* eseh. Plat. Hdqtrs. 

Lt MG sqcl. 

Ck)mmauded liy Lt. "2d in command," 

Distauc-t 

Rear iwint V-i rifle sqd. 

CornntarKled by a Sgt. 

6-40. March formation for a rifle platoon.— a. Situation. — ^It is 
assumed that a rifle platboii consisting of three squads, each armed 
with bolt action rifles and two Browning automatic rifles or semi- 
automatic rifles; an officer, a cook, and a hospital corpsman froin 
company headquarters; a native interpreter; and a combat train of 
10 pack mules and 1 riding mule (for wounded) and 3 native 
muleteers; has been ordered to proceed from its base on a 10-day 
patrol into a section hi. which hostile giieiT-illas are known to be 
o]:)erating. The total strength of the patrol is 33 officers and enlisted 
men, and 4 natives. 

h. Patrol, formation.-— 

EUment CompOHition 

Point Vi rifle sqd. 

Commanded by a £}gt. 

Distance — ] 

Hnlii body r. Patrol coinmander. 

Native interpreter. 

BVd. estih. Plat. Hdqtrs. 

1 rifle plat, (tes^ 1 sqd.). 

0istaHce^-i._>i---:i-_----~-^-~ ^ 

dbinbat::iniinUiid:^t^^ . Rear e«ch. Pint. Hdqtrs. 

Commanded by Sgt. 

R«ar point — ■■ % rifle sqd. 

Goiumandcd by Lt. "2d in cominand." 
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6-50. March formation for a rifle squad.— A rifle squad should 
rare!}'', if ever, be sent as a patrol on a coiiibat mission. Its nonnal 
employment in small wars, as in a major war, is that of recomiais- 
sance, security, or liaison. The duration of the ]>atrol will seldom 
exceed 1 day'.s march. If it extends over 1 day, it wall usually subsist 
off the country and should not be eiicumbeml with a train. It may 
often be mounted, in whicli case the riding animals will carry tlie 
necessary impedimenta. The formations of a sqimd acting as an in- 
dependent patrol are basically those prescribed in FM 21-45. The 
important points arc- it must provide for all-around security by 
means of a point, rear point, and flank observation or flankers; the 
patrol leader should be near the head of the main body, rather than 
in the point, so that he can control the action of the entire patrol; 
the automatic weapons within the patrol should be located near the 
leader in order that he may control their initial action liefore they 
become committed or pinned to the ground in the first burst of hostile 
fire; a get-away man should be designated. The distances between 
the individuals in the patrol will depend entirely upon the nature of 
the terrain through wluch it is passing, bearing in mind that mutual 
support must be assured. 

6-51. March diseipline. — a. Sil&nce essentml. — A combat patrol 
operating in a hostile area must march in silence. The noises, in- 
cluding voices, made by the patrol at a halt should not be loud enough 
to be heai-d by the outguards. 

1), Maintaining dwtanees. — (1) The distances to be maintained be- 
tween subdivisions of the patrol, and between individuals, are desig- 
nated by the patrol leader. If these distances are temporarily 
decreased or inci-eased due to the terrain or for other unavoidable 
reasons, they sliould be resumed as soon as warranted by the situation. 

(2) Distances should be maintaiiied with respect to the elements 
both in front and in rear. If an individual loses contact with the 
man next in rear of him, word should be passed forw^ard and the 
i*ate of march decreased or the patrol temporarily halted until the 
gap is closed. 

(3) It requires particular effort to prevent men from bunching 
at stream crossings, fallen ti-ees, large mudholes, and similar obstacleSi 

(4) The arm signals "halt" and "forward" should be used freely 
to indicate to the men in rear what is happening to their front. ; ;V 

■ c. Yrenme?; members of the patrol should cpinply witli 

such of the following rules as pertain to the situation ; 
(1) No noise or "skylarking!' to be permitted. 
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(2) Weapons and ainnmiiition carried by individuals will be re- 
tained on their persons. They will not be secured to riding or pack 
animals. 

(3) A man leading an animal will not secure tlie lead line to his 

person or equipment, 

(4) The riding animal for the sick will march at tlie rear of tlie 
train. 

(5) Be alert at all times. l>o not depend entirely on the leading 
elenKjnts for recoiiiiaissance. 

(6) No smoking except when authorized, 

(Y) Do not leaA^e articles foreign or strange to the locality on the 
trail or in camp sites. 

(8) Only the patrol leader will question natives encountered on 
the trial for information about distances and directions. When he 
does so, he should ask for data about several places so as to clisgiiise 
the route to be taken. 

(9) No conversations will be c^ntei-ed into with natives except by 
the patrol leader, designated subordinates, or interpreter. 

(10) The native guide will not talk to other natives except iu the 
presence of the interpreter. 

(11) When passing or halting in the vicinity of dwelling occupied 
by peaceful natives, dfli not ■ tak6/ f mt^^^^ or other things without 
fair payment; do not gamble or drink with natives; do not enter 
native houses without clearly u^^ assume 
ft hc^ile attitude. 

(12) All distances win be mairit^irie^^ 

marching. ' ' ' 

6-52. March outposts:-eMarch dutpk»ts 
every temporary halt. The advance party, or, in small patrols, the 
main body should halt on ground which can be easily de^^ded. The 
\tomt should proceed at least a hundred yards along the trail and 
take up a position in observation. Other routine security measures 
are followed, such as reconnoitering and observing lateral trails, re- 
connaissance of commanding ground to the flanks, and security to 
the rear. These requirements are fully as iinportaht in small, war 
operations as in major warfare. 

5-53. Camp sit€S.--ff. If the patrol is to bivouac on the trail, the 
day's march should cease at least 2 hours before sundown, 

&. When the location of the camp site is not definitely known, the 
patrol leader should begin looking for a favorable site at least 3 hours 
before sundown. In peaceful territory, inquiries may be made of 
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friendly natives but this is inadvisable in a hostile region. Too 
much reliance cannot be placed in the information received. Usually 
the natives accompanying the patrol as guides, interpreters, or mule- 
teers will be able to give fairly definite iiifonnation I'egarduig good 
camp sites. 

c. The camp area should be a level or slightly rolling, cleared, dry, 
well-drained field with firm turf free from stones, stubble, and brush, 
and ample in size to accommodate the command without ci*owding. 
Water is essential. Fuel and forage should be available. The vi- 
cinity of swamps, marshes, and native houses should be particularly 
avoided because of the danger of insects and disease. Camp sites 
recently used by other troops are undesirable unless they have been 
left in good police. 

d. Dry stream beds and ravines are undesirable because of warmth, 
poor ventilation, and the danger of floods. 

e. Part or all of the desirable features for a camp site may Iiavc 
to be disregarded in hostile territory when proper defense of the 
bivouac will be paramount. 

6-54. Making camp.—^Vhen the patrol is halted for the night, 
march outpost security is immediately enforced until the regular out- 
guards can be formed, instructed, and posted. Reconnaissance pa- 
trols should be sent over all trails radiating from the camp site for 
is, distance of at least a half mile, including the route which hais just 
been traversed. Outguards will usually l^e detailed from the unit, 
which has furnished the advance guard for the day. In small pa- ; 
trols it is often necessary to detail soine personnel from the 
body for this duty. Plans for the defense of the bivouac should be- 
formulated, apd every elen^^ of the patrol instructed aocbrdirigly, ' 
Squads and otheip units should be bivouacked as organizations aiiid in 
relation to their respective sectors in the defense. Working details 
are assigned to procure water and fuel, to dig latrines, a-nd to per- 
form other necessary tasks. 

G-55. Shelter.— a. The shelter tent. — ^In good weather it is oftein, 
better to sleep in the open rather than to construct temporary 
shelter. If sbine shelter is desirable, the shelter tent is generally 
tile best type for troops in bivouac. 

: • I, The lean^to.—Wheri tiecessiu-y materials are available lean-tos 
Can be constructed almost as quickly as shelter tents can be erected; 
They are roomier than the shelter tent and afford better protection 
during heavy rains. The lean-to consists of two forked uprights j 
■al ijTOtf^ pole, and a r^ which is thatched with large 
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leaves, sacli as manaca, banana, palm, etc., or with grass or reed 
tied in bunches. The uprights may be two convenient forked trees 
or sapUijgs. After the cross-pole is secured in place, the frame- 
work is leaned against it, and the covering secured in place. The 
various parts of the lean-to are lashed together with vines which 
are usually found in the vicinity. A well made lean-to will last for 
3 or 4 weeks before it has to be recovered. ( See Plate I.) 

c. The camm lean-to. — This combines certain desirable features 
of both the shelter tent and the thatched lean-to. It consists of a 
frame of light poles with a tarpaulin, tent fly, or several shelter 
lialves or ponchos thrown over it and staked down on one edge. The 
two ends are enclosed. The front is left open like a lean-to. This 
shelter is strong, quickly built, and makes use of various sizes of 
canvas. 

d. Native 5tt«Z<^m«7«.— Native buildings generally should not be 
used by patrols for shelter. Most of them ai*e unclean and infested 
with insects. They are usually more difficult to defend than bivouac 
which can be selected with ite defense in view. Sometimes, vacant 
buildings may contain mines or bomls laid by the hostile forces to 
explode on contact. 

6-66. Bivouac beds. — a. Men should not sleep on damp ground. 
In temporary camps and in bivouac, they should raise their beds 
with leaves, boughs, or makeshift buiiks in additlpii: tp plk-^in^^^^^t^^^ 
poncho between them and the grOiaiid. Satisf^cidry buiilra 
made from small poles placed together on crOi^pieo^ raised abotit: 
6 inches from the ground. The poles should be covered with leaves 
or similar material. Bamboo can be split lengthwise, the joints 
cracked, and the piece flattened out to make an excellent, spring- 
like bunk when laid on crosspieces at the head and foot. 

6. Native hammocks made of light material are of practical iise 
in some operations. The sieex>er can protect himself from the raift 
by stretching a line between the hammock lashings and hanging a 
shelter-half or poncho over it. 
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RECONNAISSANCE AND SECURITY 



Par- Page 

Methods of reconnaissance 6-o7 37 

Kecounoiteriiig by scouts ^ 6-58 37 

Careful visual reconnaissance 0~-59 3S 

Hasty visual reooiiiiai.s.saiK;e 6-(j0 3S 

Rwoimaissance by fire 0-61 3S 

Kecoiiimii$saiK'e by aviation persotiiiol 6-G2 39 

Airplane reconnaissance by patrol leaders 6-63 3& 

Intelllgenc<} agents „ 6--<>4 SO 

Questioning inhabitants for information 6-65 iV.) 

Dogs on reconnaissance ' 6-66 39 

Security on tlie marcli 6--67 39 

Security at rest '. 6-68 40 



6-S7. Methods of reconnaissance.— The various methods of re- 
connaissance and securit}' employed by patrols in small wars do not 
vary in principle from those used in major warfare. Because of the 
nature of the tetrain in which most small war operations occurs tlie 
difficulties of reconnaissance and security' are inci^ased. Several 
months of active operation in the field are required to train average 
individuals as efficient scouts, and only a small propoiction! will adqUire 
the ability of a native to interpret correctly the things observed albing 
the trail. 

6-58. Reconnoitering by scouts. — a. The most certain method to 

uncover an enemy is to send scouts to visit suspected positions. The 
disadvantages of this method include: 

(1) It slows up the progress of the patrol. 

(2) Dense underbrush, and mountains, broten terrain are difficult 
to negotiate and will rapidly exhaust the personnel. 

(8) Scouts are likely to be in the line of fire when the battle 

commences. 

,In spite of its disadvantages, the results of this method of reeon- 
naLssahce are so reliable that it should normally be employed. 

6; Scouts sent to reconnoiter positions which may be occupied by 
the.enemy at ariiy time durija passage of the patrpl, such as cpm- 
)maitdi% ^positions, and roads and trails intersecting the route being 
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traversod, should remain in position until tlie patrol c()ini>letes its 
X>assage, This is the principle of "crowning the heights." 

(J-59. Careful visual reconnaissance.— The careful visual i-econ- 
naissance of suspected positions while approaching and passing them 
enables a patrol to march more rapidly, but it is not as certain 
to disclose the presence of an enemy as the method of reconnais- 
sance by scouts. Excellent field glasses are essential for efficient 
observation. 

6-00. Hasty visual reconnaissance. — a. In some situations recon- 
naissance will consist only of a hasty visual inspection of dangerous 
and suspicious places. Hasty visual reconnaissance may be employed 
when : 

(1) Patrols are oixrating in supposedly p(?;acefvil areas, or in areas 
which have been recently vacated by the enemy. 

(2) Airplane reconnaissance has indicated that the area is free of 
the enemy. 

(3) Military necessity requires the patrol to expedite its march. 

h. It must l)e iniderstood that to carefully reconnoiter every com- 
manding position aiul suspected ambush site will, in some terrain, 
almost immobilize the patrol. 

6-61. Reconnaissance by fire.— <S5. Keconnaissance by fire attempts 
to inveigle the enemy to disclpsei his position by returning fire, directed 
against a suspected hostile position. ITiis methb be 
used by patrols assigned to aggressive or bffeiisiy^^ 

h. Some of the disadvantages of reconnaissance by fire are : 

(1) It discloses th(j presence and location of the patrol to the 
enemy within range of the sound of the gunfire. 

(2) It prevents the capture of guerrillas who may l»e trayelihg 
alone or in small groups. 

(3) It expends valuable ammunition, the supply of which may be 
limited and all Of wluch may be needed in a crisis. 

(4) It has a tendency to make the men on service of security less 
observant. 

(5) There is always the chance that a well-controlled enemy force in 
ambush will not return the fire. 

(6) The members of the patrol have difficulty in distinguishing 
between the reconnaissance fire and tlie initial shbtiai fir^d from an 
ambush. 

<j, Eeironnaissance by fire may be reasonably employed by; 
(I) Liaison patrols whibh are too weak to engage in conabat with 
hostile forces. 
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(2) Patrols whose mission requires them to reach their destination 
as quickly as possible. 

6-62. Reconnaissance by aviation personnel. — a, Recoiiuaissaiice 
by plane is invaluable in small wars oi>eratioiis. It has the following 
disadvantages, howe^'er: 

(1) Difficulty of detecting the enemy in wooded country. 

(2) It may divulge the location of friendly ground patrols. 

(3) The difficulties of maintaining continuous reconnaissance. 

(4) It does not relieve the ground patrols of their responsibility 
for continuous dose reconnaissance, althoiigh it often gives them a 
false sense of security. 

For further details, see Chapter IX, "Aviation," 

C-63. Airplane reconnaissance by patrol leaders. — Pati-ol leaders 
should make an airplane reconnaissance of the area of operation at 
every opportunity in order to study terrain features. This is espe- 
cially important if accurate maps of the ai*ea are not available. 

0-64, Intelligence agents. — Keiiable intelligence agents can some- 
times be employed to reconnoiter an area prior to the arrival of a 
patrol, and to continue their reconnaissance in conjunction witb the 
patrol's activities. 

6-65. Questioning inhabitants for information.— Patrol leaders 
mast evaluate cautiously information obtained by questioning inhabi-^ 
tants encountered on the trail. A person vAxa resides in a community 
overrun by guerrillas generally is sympathetic towards them or 
fearful of their reprisals. 

6-66. Dogs on reconnaissance. — Dogs may sometimes be profit- 
ably employed with outguards and security detachments on the march 
to detect the presence of hostile forces. Unless they are carefully 
and specially trained, their usefulness for this purpose is doubtful. 

C-67. Security on the march. — a. General, — ^Whenever practica- 
ble, the methods of security employed in normal warfare are used 
by patrols in small wars. 

1), Breakki^ cft»i;>.— Security measures must not be relaxed when 
breaking camp. The exit from the camp should be reconnoitered and 
the patrol should be vigilant when getting into its march formation. 

0, Duties of the point. — The primary function of the point is recon- 
naissance, to disclose tlie presence of hostile forces on or near the 
route of march before the next succeeding unit in the column conies 
under fire. It is a security detachment rather than a combat unit; 
There is a tendency in smallwar operations to overlook this im-^ 
portant principle. If a patrol leader assigns too large a pi^j^ 
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of his force to the point, he sacrifice his freedom to maneuver in 
combat. The leading man of the point should never be armed with 
an automatic rifle. He, more than any other man in the i)atrol, 
is likely to become a casualty in the initial biust of hostile fire 
from ambush. Point duty is dangerous and fatiguing. Men as- 
signed to the x^oint shoukl be relieved every 2 or 3 hours during 
the day's inarch, and more frequently in dangerous localities. 

d. Flank seGuritp.---ThB most difficult feature of security for a 
patrol marching through >Yooded terrain is adequate protection 
against arabush and attack from the flanks. It is usually impossible 
or undesirable to maintain flank patrols continuously in such country. 
An experienced patrol leader will often detect the presence of a 
hostile force in the vicinity by signs along the trail. At that time, 
he should establish flank patrols abreast or sUgiitly in rear of the 
point, even though the rate of march will be adversely affected. Ex- 
cept under these conditions, flank security is generally maintained 
by observation, and reconnaissance of intersecting trails, 

6-68. Security at rest. — a. See paragraphs 6-52 and 6-54:. 

h. Camp fires should be screened at night to jM-event the [>e]:^onnel 
from being silhouetted against them in the event of a hostile attack. 

<?. Notmore than 50 percent of the patrol^ including the me«s detail, 
men washing or bathingj and working parties, i should be separated 
from their weapons during daylight hours. During^ t^^ all 
men. should keep their weapons near their persons* 
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G-69. Definition. — An ambush is tlie legitimate disposition of 
troops in concealHient for tlie purpose of attacking an enemy by sur- 
prise. The laying of a successful ambush in hostile territoi-y in a 
sniall war is a difficult operation. 

(^-70, Selection of position. — a. Offensive ambush. — Axi oflonsiAc 
ambush should be so located as to facilitate the assault after the in- 
itial burst of fire. 

h. Defensive amhush, — ^A defensive ambush presupposes an inabil- 
ity to assault and the probable n«;essity of a i-sipid withdiwal. It 
^sjhouid be so located as to facilitate defense, with natural obstacles 
between the position and the enemy, and routes of witlidrawai should 
be carefiilly planned, reconnoitered, and prepared, if necessiiry. 
These requirements usually limit the location of a defensive ambush 
to the military or geographical crest, where the withdrawal will be 
protected by the reverse slope. 

c. Dir-eetion of wind. —-The ambush site should be selected so that 
tliie odor and noises of the men will be carried away from the enemy's 
ij^mfe of appro 

d. Obstacles.— Siremn crossings, large mudholes, or fallen trees 
across the trail, are all useful obstacles. They generally cause the 
ambushed troops to bunch up before the firing starts, and hinder 
their movements afterwards. Intersecting stream beds and trails at 
the position should be enfiladed by fire^ 

6^71i Usiiai ch^ of an ambtish.-— Every ambush inust 

provide suitable firing positions and concealment in close proximity 
to the hostile route of march. Tlie usual position is located on the. 
forward slope and at a bend in the trail. Automatic weaponsVoir-i^ 
machine guns are placed in prolongation of the pi'obable direction^.p^^^^^^ 
march at the bend in order to take the enemy in enfilade. The main 
body of the ambuscade is placed parallel to the hostile route of 
march to facilitate the assault after the initial burst of fire. The 
.security: :jftl0men^ enemy sliould be pennitted to pass by the 
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position in order to secure the maximum effect against the hostile 

main force. A position that permits engaging the enemy cohimn 
from botli flanks simultaneously is possible only if the trail lies in a 
deep ravine. Even then there is considerable danger that ricochets 
and wild shots from one flank will cause casualties to the other flank. 
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6-72. Occupying the position. — a. To amhmk a purming force. — 
In the event a combat patrol wishes to anibusli a hostile force 
known to be foilowing over the same trail, it must proceed well 
l)eyond the ambush position selected. At a, suitable point, such as a 
stream, it is led off the trail and counter-marched, parallel to, but 
clear of the trail, until it reaches tlie reverse slope immediately in 
rear of the selected ambush. The men then move individually, as 
carefully as possible, into their firing positions and remain motionless, 

h. To amhush a meeiAng foree,—^t is more difficult to lay a suc- 
cessful ambush against a meeting force than one which is pursuing?, 
unless the patrol leader is thoroughly familiar with the terrain and 
has definite infonnation of the approach of the hostile party. The 
ambuscade mwst leave tlie trail some distance in advance of the 
selected i)ositiou. It then moves into firing position as before and 
awaits the appimch of the enemy. Any movement along the trail 
in. advance of the ambush will disclose its location by footprints, or 
other tell-tale signs. 

G. Night ambtfsh. — In some situations it may be desirable to occupy 
an ambush position at niglit. This maneuver requires a definite 
knowled^ of the terrain, and good guides. 

d. Ambush outposts. — An. outpost must be established at the point 
the patrol leaA^es the main trail to intercept and capture any person 
traveling the trail who might inform the hostile force of the location 
of the ambush. 

e. Ohservation post. — An observation post should be established in 
a position that will enable the observer t<> give timely warning o^ the 
enemy's appearaJice. The most desirable^^^^^^]^^ 

f itari the ambush and in the directioii bf the enemy's approach. 

7 Firmg positiom. -^^tich man should select a good firing position 

as dose to the trail as is consistent with coiriplete concealment. 

g. Tell-tale sigm. — Every effort must be made to av^oid moving 
foliage or earth for purposes of cover, shelter, or camouflage. The 
keen eyes of the enemy may detect the turning of a leaf, the break- 
ing of a twig, or the appearance of a handful of new dirt. 

6-73, The ambush engagement. — a. The enemy approaches. — As 
the enemy approaches the ambush, the men lie face downward and 
remain motionless until the signal to "commence firing" is given. If 
they raise their heads, the position will usually be disclosed by the 
outline of the heads or headgear, by movement, or by the reflection of 
light from their eyes and faces. Too often,' some man will become 
so excited that he cannot resist firing prematurely at the first enemv 
he 
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h. Ths signal to mmrumee fvnng. — The patrol leader should give 
the signal to commence firmg. Au excellent method of doing this 
is by opening fire with an automatic weapon. He should be on the 
flank toward the eiieiny, or in a commaiiditig position that TPill en- 
able him to observe the entire enemy force, 

<?» Action after opening p'e. — Depending upon the situation, the 
heavy initial fire will be followed by an assault, a defense, or a 
withdrawal, 

6-74, Employment of infantry weapons. — ^Machine guns should 
be ated to; enfilade a portion of the trail. Trench mortars, hand 
grenades, and rifle grenades are difficult to employ in an offensive 
ambush because of the danger of such projectiles falling among 
friendly assaulting troops. They are of value in defensive ambushes. 
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6-75. Mental pieparation.~TIie principal objective of au otfen- 
sive ambush is to take advantage of surprise. The closeness and 
suddenness of the attack is supposed to disorganize and demoralize 
the enemy. A necessary protection against complete disorganization, 
and possible demoralization, is to prepare the troops mentally for 
the shock of ambush. They must be steeled to withstand a sudden 
blast of fire at close* quarteis and to react to it in a manner that 
will unnerve the enemy. To accomplish this, the troops must have 
a thorough understanding of what is likely to happen if they are 
ambushed. ■ 

6-7^1 Prearranged schemes of maneuver^a. (^eneral.—Smce 

the great majority of ambushes liave certain similar characteristics, 
the nature of an ambush attack can be anticipated. Usually there 
will be a burst of automatic fire from tJie front that will enfilade 
the column, combined with an attack from one flank. Both of these 
attacks will be delivered at short ranges and from positions located 
in thick cover on commanding ground. With tliis situation ia 
mind, tlie patrol can be indoctrinated with simple prearranged 
schemes of maneuver to combat such attacks. 

6. Actiom of ike tmm and train ^twsrd!.— (1) In the eveait the 
train is not under fire when the engagement commences, it should 
be closed up on the fbrwarcl elements in the column. As soon as 
closet^ iip, or when endangered by hostile fire, the animals are didven 
into positions aifording cover or shelter. Wlien possible, the ani- 
mals are tied to trees, to prevent them from running away. This 
enables the train guard to use its weapons to protect the train, and 
assists the native nnil eteers to control the train. In some situations, 
particularly ^^^^ area is heavily wooded, the animals tired, 

andisthfi- enemy aggi-^ssive, the^^ ra l)aggage animals are 

abahdbned until after the battU. 
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(2) Men leading animals carrying weapons and aiiimunitjoii re- 
tain possession of them. In desperate situations, it may be necefaary 
to shoot tliese animals to prevent them from bolting into the eiietny 
positions. 

(3) If heavy machine guns or 81 mm. mortar units are attached, 
•to the patrol the crews take their loads from the pack aniiiials and, 
moving "by hand," prepare to go into action. 

(4) The train guard keeps the muleteers and animals nnder con- 
trol. It is assembled under the train commander and is available to 
augment thei patrol reserve, 

c. Patrol reserve. — A patrol I'eserve should be withheld from the 
initial action. An alert enemy may fire upon the leading elements 
from one flank only and, once the patrol has been committed, launch 
an unexpected attack from the rear or some other direction. As 
soon as the hostile posititm has been full}' developed, however, the 
reserve may be employed to envelop his flank or as otherwise required 
by the situation. In iWAwy situations the rear guard will constitute 
the ])atrol reserve. Certain avitomatic weapons should be definitely 
assigned to the patrol reserve. 

d. The rear guard. — If the patrol is anibnshed from either flank, 
the rear of the cohmui becomes an exposed flank. The primary fimc- 
tion of the rear guard is to protect this flank, and it should not be* 
committ^ tx) actioir lijiitl the sitttatidn makes it mandatory. The 
rear guard commaiider may, if necessary, setid part of his imit to 
assist the train giiard in controlling the ahimals arid; native mufet^ 
ieers. If the rear gitard constitutes the patrol reserve, it may be 
employed after the train is secured and the train guard has been 
assembled to assuriie the functions of the reserve. 

Anticipated actiori against an attaclc from tfie frorit mid a f of - 
warS part of the right (left) flank~-ln the majority of an ambu,sh 
the attack will be delivered against the front and forward part of . 
the right (left) flank of the column. The point (advance guard) 
and the leadhig elements of the main body usually are immobilized 
by the initial burst of fire. They return the fii*e and act as a hold- 
ing force, developing the hostile position. The rear elements of the 
main body immediately maneuver to envelop and ovemm the ex- 
posed hostile flank and capture the enemy's automatic weapons. As 
the attack progresses^ the hostile force will begin to withdraw, and 
tbe point (adya^ giiard) ;and^ k units; of the main body will 
be ena,bled to participate iii the final assault of the x>ositioii>,?V Ipl 
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pnixo] n>f^vri* may be empkiycd to ext^^ini t!u\i7nvy^(tpnuvnt in order 
t<t inlercepl (hi* onemy's Vim^ of rt^tiosit, Tin? action of the r<?ar 
gunrd and tvnm guard is us outiiited above. 

/. A fi^ieipafed diMiom. afjahiM m aUack fnnti fh.<} front avd entire 
hiHifk of the right (Jeff) f/(ink.—'{\) The poiiit Oulvanoo friuird) 
Vmilds up a firing line faciiiff tlie enemy unci ni»kes a holding attaok, 
<lrv<«lopinjar <b<» enemy's posUimu until able to part ici pate in the 

('2) The main body udvn rK.\'S (lie attack as rapidly and aggres- 
sively as possible in oviU*r to piMU»tnde the- hosfiU^ fKwition. When 

ihi- iunbnsh is ]M'jieti*!i.f(Ml, a ihwk attack is delivered in one ov both 
dirwtion^j overrutininjr and cajMUJ-in^ (iio enoiny's automatic 
w(>a|H»n<*. 

('■>) The train «:nard b\til<{B a fii-in^ line fa<'ui<£ the ctu-niy 
nm\ niakt'S a liohiing attack. (i<'vt'loj>ii!<r the jionnle |)<>sition. until 
ablo to participate in i\w assmiH. 

(4) Attaclied \v('apons. if pivsp.nt wiili th(^ jiah-ol, are unpacked 
and put into action. 

(ii) EnliiitiHl Millie leaders secure tlieir animals nn;jer cover and 
then amunl)ie under connnnnd of tlie train <-(niinnanider i\B the patrol 
rewrve. 

((}) Tlic rear point builds up a liv'm*x line faeirig the enemy and 
nntkes a liokliii^ attack, developing tli« hostile position, nntil uble 
to participate in tim assault. 

r/, IHreefUiN. of When opeiatinjr aloti^ winding trails in 

hilly ^Kiuntry the J?eiection of targets and dii-ection of fire must be 
w<!!ll eontrolletl to ttviittd killinir or woiiiidiiif; friendly pftmnnel. 

h, Ths bolo iiUa(!k.--^\\ ccrtniii theaters of small wai-s o])erations 
theie is this posj^ibility that a patrol liiay be ambushed and vusIukI 
from both sides (tf tbo trail by tin tMnmiy urrnod only %vith bladed 
W('a|K>n>s. Sutjb attitckn are launelied from positions located a few 
feet from tbt* sides of tlte trail, Tlie n.sti of ritle fin'? in thegenend 
inelef^ whieh ni«ults i« fully as dan<rerous to friendly pct'soiintd an 
to tlie eru^iny. The experictK'e of ree^ular forces which have en- 
<*<au»t6red such tactics in the pa^t has irtdicated that tlie bayonet 
is tlit^ most 0iiti,s factory we^t|K)n to comba t an nttftok of this ttatui'e. 

<V"77< Spirit of the offensive,™«, Troop.s engaired in Bmall war 
opomtions tivust Ix? thoi-oughly indwtrinated Avitll a determination 
i|<v (^lose with tlMvetWitny at th^ earlii^t p<>ssihte m^^^ 
^tjg^^?sjy«;^ ::ttec€**sttry ^-f o • icivei'ir'Ulk;- the ^ hoBtHfe; {><j«itiorus ■ ■ anitl 
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seize his automatic weapons. It often happens that some slight 
movement, or the reflection of Hght from hostile weaponKS, will dis- 
close the location of an enemy ambush before the first shot has been 
fired. If this occurs, immediate action of some sort is imperative. 
To stand still, even momentarily, or simply to attract the attention 
of the person next in column, is usually fatal. If the individual or 
unit who observes the ambush rushes forward immediately, not in 
a straight line but in a zigzag course depending upon the nature 
of the terrain, the enemy may break from his i)Osition, In any 
event his opening burst of fire will be erratic and comparatively 
ineffective instead of deliberate and well aimed. The rush should 
be accompanied by a yell to warn the remainder of the patrol, which 
will also disconcert the enemy. Tliis action is eifectivei even though 
the bayonet is not carried or fixed to the rifle, nor is it any more 
dangerous than taking up a firing position near the trail which is 
almost certain to be within the beaten zone of some hostile weapon; 
It is analogous to the final assault which is the objective in every 
combat 

6-78, Fire and lEiovement, — a. If an immediate assault is not ini- 
tiated against the hostile position, the ambushed patrol must seek 
cover and engage in a fire fight. Even though the patrol is armed 
with snperiw weapons and is better trained in combat firing than 
the enemy, it is at a disadvantage in a purely passive fire fight. The 
hostile foces have the advantage of commanding grounid and con- 
cealed posdtions. So long as they are not f orcfed to disclose their indi- 
vidual positions by actual or threatened personal contact, they are 
free to break off the engagement at any time. The eventual loss of 
ground means nothing to the guerilla. If he can withdraw with 
no casualties or only minor ones after delaying and harassing the 
patrol, the engagement has been a success. The objective of the 
patrol must be, therefore, to inflict as many casualties upon the enemy 
as possible. This can be accomplished in a fire fight only if the spirit 
of the offensive, with movement, is employed. During the fire fight, 
members of the patrol must move forward at every opportunity in 
order to close with the enemy as quickly as possible, or miake him 
disclose his position so that he may become a definite target. The 
culniiriaiaon of the action is tibe assault, to overrun the enemyj cap- 
ture his w'eapons, and pursue him by fire to the limit of visibility. • 
1 ;CfTMi9i to act on own initiative-^a. 

Goiksid^iiw^ aiithbtity must be granted all leaders to act independ- 
eritly arid oh their oMf^^^ irtitiativei In the absence of orders, action on 
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th<j fi^ti of the patrol's swlxlivision is |)r<*f(tMftl>io 1o rnactioii. Sub- 
ontiniit'e leaders mmt rmu'mhi^v that the action which thoy initiat<? 
shouid funvis}} rnntual supjKni; in th<i! actictn to (Ik! luwiile fam-. 

6. I>«a(K»ri< nutst niakx* every effort to jrain clits^ftion niid control of 
the flejnent,^ of their ov,ij units. Tliey must liot lu'sHiite to iiirtuence 
the action of subordiiiiite ieaders of nearby eleioents wi\i<^h have 
l>econn& sepflrttt*Hi irimx the. control of lluvu' nomnti smK*rioi>. 
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ATTACKING HOUSES AND SMALL BIVOUACS 

I'ar. I'ajje 

Attacking houses : ., QSO 51 

Atbtcking small bivouucs..-,. : „_ TiZ 

Destroying cuptured blvouncis 6-82 32 

G-80. Attacking houses. — a. In smnU war operations, it is fi*e- 
qiiently necessary to seize individuals or attack hostile groups known 
to be at a ceitaiii house, Althougii the task may appear to be simple, 
it is often difficult to accomplish successfully. 

b. The following instructions are generally applicable in planning 
an attack against a house: 

(1) Secrecy is essential Relatives, sympatliizers, or intimidated 
natives may warn the enemy of the patrol's approacli. In some 
instaneas, they have been warned before the patrol cleared its home 
station. 

(2) The location of the house and the nature of the terrain sur- 
rounding it must be definitely known, either by ])ersonal i-econnais- 
sance, a sketch, or tln-ougli the medium of a guide. 

(3) The patrol should usually approach and occupy its position 
under cover of darkness. 

(4) Do not use !i larjrer patrol than necessary to carry out the mk~ 
sion. A large patrol is hai'd to control, difficult to conceal, and makes 
too much noise. 

(o) The approach must l>e made quietly and cautiously. Bark- 
ing dogs often warn the inhabitants of the approach of the patrol. 

(6) Utilize all available coA^er. 

(7) Cover all avenues of escape, either physically or by fire. 

(8) Bayonets should be fixed. The patrol is sometimes unable 
to open fire due to the presence of women, children, or unidentified 
pemms, or because of histructions received from higher authority. 

(9) If the mission is the capture of the occupants and armed re- 
sistance is not expected, surround the house and approach it from all 
sides. 

(10) If the mission is to attack the house, and armed resistance 
tiiji^ be expected, the patrol mustbei located so that every side of the 
^building will be covered by fire. Particular care must be taken to 
make certain that no m of the patrol will be in the line of fiie 
o^^^yvfrtte indiViduaLih to; jwtrol.: 
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Attacking small bivouacs.-— a. A siicct'ssful nimk oi\ ;:i hoa- 
tile !>ivf)usc often !i«s a nmv dmioml'amg efft'ct ihm a defeat in 

/>. >fany of thp insti'iH'tioi)^^ fin- iUtuckinj^- houi^es! un? applicublf to 
attackins: bivouac?;. In ftddition, t\\i^ leackn- of ii putrol iuaking a 
sitrprisi> iittack on a snudl enemy forco ii) li'ivouiic should Ix' guided 
by such of the following instructions as may be applicable in the pur- 
ticular opfM ation : 

(1) Securi' a tjuido who l^nows tho exact location <»f the bivoUHC. 
If he is a i^eliiiblo, friendly native, an eJfort shotilvl 1«! made to have 
him reconnoitof a go<Kl appmach to tlie bivouac. 

(2) Kt'cjuiiu the guide to make a skeleti of tlu* l>iv<(uac and its 
a|>|»i ('a< h( This can l>e traced on tlie gromul. Tlio leader should 
study it carefully, bnt should be prepared to find the at tual sihiation 
quitb diflfi'i'ont f I'oin tiuit expected. 

(3) Attack witli few men, A Uader and two tearas of fotir men 
each is a suitable group for Uiost sitiiatioiKS. 

(4) Arm the nuvjority of the jnitro! with automatic or semiauto- 
inatic ^veaponH. 

(5) I^eave the trail as soon as convenient aiul ajtjiiroach the bivouac 
from unexpected direction. Wlien in the vicinity of the bivouac, 
approach slowly tuul cautiously. 

(0) After sighting the bivouac, the leader should make a careful 
reconhais^anee of it. IXitenninint? the exact Iwation of the prin-: 
clpal groups of the cneiny foi'ee is generally difficult. When confi- 
dent of tlie lo<.iatioji of tlie nuvjor portion of the eneiny, tiie leader 
builds up a final firing line. 

(7) When the firing line is in j>OKition and prepure<l to oymt iivi% 
f lie ieadei- orders the eru«ny to surrender. In the event they refu,se, 
the leader signals, "Commence Firing." All wen dinK^t their fire 
int<> the hivoioK', firing rapidly, but senu-autoniattcally. 

(8) The possibility of an assault and a pursuit sliould be consid- 
ered, hut the lack of bayonets, the nature of the terrain ovei' which 
the enemy will flee, ond the agility of the eiietny, will often make 
»uch efforts ftitiU;. 

0«5stroylng captured bivouacB,— The value of a bivouac as 
a known enemy camp site .shotild be considere<l Ik- fore destroying it, 
Ouen-illas have a weakneas for wcupying camp fiite.s they have pre- 
viously founti >.atisfa<'tcjry, particularly if Hheltern have Imm con- 
B-tructed. The burning of })iv<>ua(' shelters rarely H<*rves any useful 
puriMi^'C unless they contain military 8r<u*eB of .some vahu'. 
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(>-8a. Rules of land warfare— Patroi operations ah\ ays furnish 
opportunities for the employment of stratagems and ruses ; however, 
such as are used must be in accoi-dance with the accepted Bules of 
Land Warfare. 

6-84. Clearing the station.— A patrol should be able to clear its 

stations without tliat fact being transmitted to the hostile forces by 
their intelligence agents. The following methods may be used to 
deceive the enemy as to the plans of the patrol : 

(1) Having decided to attack a certain liostile bivouac, a rumor 
is started among the natives that the patrol is to march to some place 
in the opposite direction. The patrol clears the town in that direc- 
tion and eventually circles at some distance from the station and 
marches towards the objective. 

(2) Clearing the station late at night 

(3) The members of the patrol filtrate out of the camp durihg the 
day or night and assemble at a rendezvous some distance from the 
station. 

(>-85, Apprehending informers.— Guerrilla spies who live near 
the garrison are a constant menace. While they are often suspected, 
it is very difficult to apprehend them in a guilty act. One way of 
doing this is to establish sentinels on the trails leading from tiie sta- 
tion to the hostile areas; After the sentinels ha^li reached their 
posts, organize a patrol and allow word to be passed among the 
natives that the patrol is clearing for the hostile area.. Thia infoi*raa- 
tion may cause the informers to start for the enemy camp in order 
to warn them, thus permitting the sentinels to intercept and detain 
them for qite^tioning. 

. 6r^6.. Spies .following: a patrol—Hostile intelligence agents may 
fpll6# but at a safe distance. One way to capture them 
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is to leave an outpost several hundred yards in rear of a selected camp 
site. The men in the outpost take cover and capture any suspicious 
persons following the patrol. 

6-87. Guerrilla ruses and stratagems. — For purposes of pi-otec- 
tioTi, a careful study must be made of the ruses and stratagems prac- 
ticed by the eneiuy, and the facts leanied should he published for 
the information of the regular fori^es concerned. Ruses and strata- 
<rems practiced in warfare between forces of irregulars, or by in*eg- 
ulars against regulars, include: 

(1) Inveigling the enemy into an attack and pursuit and then, 
when he is disorganized and scattered, nuike a violent counter-attack 
A modification of this method includes abandoning animals and sup- 
plies and then, when the attacking force is more interested in booty 
than pursuit, to connter-attack. 

(2) A group of the enemy may retrciat before the attacking foi-cc 
and lure it into a carefully prepared annbush. 

(8) Disguising themselves to resemble their foes, sometimes wear- 
ing a similar uniform. 

(4) Having their men on service of security disguised like their 
foes. 

(5) On one pretext or anotlier, to lure a small enemj'- force into 
an exiwsed position and destroy it. Examples : 

(a) Cutting a telegraph wire and then destroyhig the repair party. 

(b) Raiding a community with a small group and then striking 
the patrol sent to its relief with a stronger force. 

(6) A guerrilla group surprised in an area may hide its firearms 
and assume the appearance of a peaceful group of citizens busy in 
their fields or clearing trails. 
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C-88. Introduction. — a. The passage of a patrol across a stream in 
small wars operations is similar to the passage of a defile. It should 
he assumed that every crossing will be opposed by the enemy, and 
necessary precautions should be taken to etl'ect the passage with a 
reasonable degree of safety. The security measures taken and the 
tactics employed to force a crossing against opposition in small wars 
do not ditfer from those of major warfare. 

6. All streams act as obstacles to a greater or lesser extent. Some 
means must be devised to get the troops arid material across with- 
out disorganization and in condition effectively to resist an enemy 
attack before, during, and after crossing. Or^ be opposed 

or unopposed. The probability of opposition is frequently tlie de- 
termining factor in the choice of a crossing site. Poorly adapted 
site? may have to be used by the reconnoitering parties. Time is a 
factor in every crossing and the means emplo}ed must be those that 
will permit a crossing in the minimum of time to avoid continued 
separation of the parts of the patrol by the river. 

6-89. Availability of means,"-Means of crossing may be divided 
into fords, boats (including rubber boats of the collapsible variety), 
riEtfts, ferries, pcsiTOqinieh temporary bridges, and swimming. It 
inay be necessary to ihake use of several or all of these expedients 
for the crossing of a body of troops with its supplies; It may be said 
that foirding and swimming will be the hornitil raeaii* crbssiii^^^^ 
small wars ope>ratiohs. 

(>-00. Swimming. — Most imfordabl^istri^ri^ive^ 
wars operations, will liave to be crpSiieia^, inii^^^ by swini^ 
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milig, \mt\l protection for the main crossing has been established on 
t he opposite bank. Most men ^vill be incapable of swimming even a 
short distance Avith their rifles, belts, and clotliing and would be 
helpless and naked when they landed on the opposite bank if they 
discarded this equipment. Swimming is therefore usually combined 
with some such method as the xise of individual floats or rafts, or the 
use of the few boats available for the transport of arms and supplies. 
Such floats may assist the swimmei-s in keeping afloat while crossing 
relatively wide rival's. When the men land, they establish them- 
jjielves in a position that will protect the crossing, assist on the far 
side in construction of bridges, fen'ies and simihir means of getting 
tlie remaining troops and supplies acros, or i)roceed on their assigned 
mission, which may be to drive an enemy detachment from a more 
suitable crossing place. Life lines may be stretched acr<^ the river, 
one above and one below the crossing, as safety measures to prevwit 
men from being swept away downstream by the current. 

6-91. Bridges. — a. The construction of bridges for the passage of 
all arms requires considerable time and material, and H certain amount 
of technical engineering training. Bridges are most useful at cross- 
ings on the line of commimications and have the advantage of pro- 
viding a permanent means of cro^iiig a river. Only those forms of 
bridges easily constructed with materials or tools available at the 
bridge site will be considered here. 

Felled tree. — ^Very narrow streams may be bridged by felling a 
large tree across the stream, staking down or otherwise securing the 
ends, and then cutting off the branches above the water so that troops 
can walk across. A line can be stretched as a handrail if necessaiy 
from bank to baink over tlie fallen tree trunk. 

€. Foot bridge of two or more trees. — Where one tree will not reach 
across the stream, two trees may be felled on opposite sides of the 
stream, and their branches and tops secured together in midstream. 
Lines should be made fast near their tops before felling, and the Ihie 
snubbed to other trees well upstream and eased downstream by the 
ropes until the two trees inteitwine. Then the tops should be securely 
lashed together and the branches cleared to provide a footpath over, 
the tree trunks. Stakes on either side of the felled tree trunfe may 
be used to strengthen this bridge, A third tree, felled so tliatits top 
falls, on the point where the other two meet in midstream, but at an 
angle to them^ will strengthen tlie bridge^ asat; piwides a tension 
member against the force of the current. 
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(L Floating Floating bridges may be constnictecl of rafts 

or boats, with planks laid across the gunwales. These boats should 
be securely anchored or moored with their bows upstream. Sec- 
tions of the bridge may be constructed and floated downstream into 
place. It Is desirable to have all the floats of about the same ca- 
pacity, to avoid extra strain on the planks or other flooring. The 
larger boats or rafts may be placed at greater intervals than the 
smaller, to accomplish the same purpose. Kafts or floats may be 
made of timber, casks, barrels or anything at hand that w ill float. 

(i-92. Boats. — a. In the countries in which small wars operations 
usually occur, some native boats will be found in the vicinity of 
river crossings which are too deep to be fordable. These will nor- 
mally be of the dug-out type which are quite unstable, but unsink- 
able. Their capacity will range from small, two-man boats, to 
bateaux of 30- or 40-man capacity. If the crossing is oppo.sed, it is 
desirable to have a sufficient number of boats available to execute 
the crossing of tlie patrol promptly. If the passage is unopposed, 
even one small boat will be found of inestimable value. 

If no boats can be found in the locality, it is sometimes neces- 
sarjr to construcl makeshift boats from available materials. In re- 
cent small wars operations, boards found in a local dwelling i\-ere 
itsed to construct a 6- by 22-foot boat, caulked with gauze from the 
hospital c()rpsman's kit. It was employed to ferry a patrol of 135 
officei's and men and TO animals across a stream swollen with tor- 
i^ntiai rains which made the customary foi-diiig inipossible. The 
current was so swift that the use of a raft was impracticable. 

G, Goliap.sible rubber boats, which can be carried by patrols in 
tbi^ field or dropped by aircraft in case of necessity, will probably 
be used extensively in future small wars operations. 

0-93: Ferries. — a. Ferries may be either "flying" ferries or "trail" 
ferries, and in most streams the current can be used to propel them. 
If the current is too sluggish, a "rope" ferry may be used; i. e., the 
boat or raft is drawn across the stream by pulling on the rope or 
by poling. "Trail" and "flying" ferries are propelled by the cur- 
rent by holding the boat or float at an angle to the current, either 
by means of ropes or by rudders, or even by paddles held in the 
wateri The angle and the speed of the cun-ent controls the speed 
of the ferry, and since the angle may be varied, the speed can also 
be controlled. 

b. Trail ferry. — A good trail feriy may be constructed in most 
streams that are not too wide by stretching a rope or cable (^y^iriil 
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telegraph wires twisted together will do for a sraall boat) across the 
stream and rigging a pulley so that it will travel on this line ("sheer 
line-'). A line is then fastened to the pulley from the boAv of the 
boat. Some ferries, esi)ecially in slow streams, must be controlled 
by a bow and a stern line ("maneuvering ropes") attached to the 
pulley. By hauling in on the bow line and slackening the stern 
line, or vice versa, the bow may be set at such an angle to the 
current that the force of the current acting on the hull Avill cause 
the boat to move across the stream. In a swifter current, where 
the boat points more nearly upstream, a paddle may be held over 
the downstreain side at the stem, or a rudder may be used. 

c. Flying ferry .~A flying ferry uses the same means of propul- 
sion, but in place, of the. "sheer line," there is an anchorage upstream 
to which a long line is fastened from the bow of the boat, enabling 
the boat to swing like a pendulum across the stream. The line is 
supported by floats at intervals, so that it w^ill not trail in the water 
and slow up or even stop the ferrj^ In narrow streams it may be 
possible to find a curve in, the stream that wiW permit the anchorage 
to be on land, but still above the center of the stream at the point 
where the feri-y crosses. An island is also a convenient location for 
an anchorage. The cable must be long enough so that the f eny ^vill 
not have dilficulty in. reaching both banks. 

d. Bafts as f erries—'l^iifts niixy be used in all types of ferries, but 
they should be so constructed tiiat the curi-ent will act against the^^^^ 
eflSciently, and so that they may be easily maiieiivered but haird t(>' 
swamp. 

6-94. Fords, — a. The requisites of a good ford are low banks, no 
abrupt changes in depth of water, the bottom offering a firm footing 

for men and animals and the current moderate. One of the fiirst 
duties of the reconnaissance parties of a patrol or larger detachment 
on arriving at a stream is to i-econnoiter for fords and bridges in the 
vicinity, and w^hen found, to test them and define their limits. Dan- 
gerou.g fords should be marked before use by the main body. Fords; 
that show signs of use are likely to be passable, h\it oar& must he tcikm 
to allow for the height of the water above normal. This may W 
ascertained by an examination of the banks, especi^iUy (>f the vegeta- 
tion on the banks and of small trails parallel to the water. WHeri; 
fording swift shallow streams with native pack animals, each animal 
should be led and not herded across. When the water is deep enough 
to reach the pack, the cinch niay be loosened and two men accompany 
each animal^ one on eithCT side to raise the siigiu^, coffee, aiid simil^if^^ 
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loads to their shoulders in the deep water. Rain in the uplands, 
which are drained by rivers, may cause sudden floods. These floods 
rapidly descend the rivers, and make it diingerous to use fords until 
after the swollen streams subside. 

h. Fords may be improved in very swift streams or diuing freshets, 
by felling trees across the stream and lashing their ends together 
(narrow streams only) or by fastening a line of floating obstacles 
such as logs c^r barrels above; the ford, to cut down the current, at 
least on the surface. A life 1 ine should be stretched across the stream 
for the crossinjp^ of large nunnbcre of troo])s, and men should hold on 
to this line, Crossiii^es should be guarded by good swimmers and 
by boats dowjistreara. if available, to take care of those who may be 
swept off their feet or who may stray from the ford. Infantry may 
ford a stream in a column of squads, by men in each rank hohliiig 
on to each other abreast. The distance between ranks is greatly 
lengthened to avoid the increased resistance which might be caused 
by partially duniming the stream. Mounted men pass o\'er the ford 
in column of twos or files. 

6--95. Rafts. — Rafts may be constructed of any materials that will 
fiirnish sufficient buoyance, and which are available at or very near 
the j^int of crossing- Many woods do not have enough buoyance 
evfen when dry, and this is especially trae of green hard woods. 
"GI" cans with burlap or other cloth under tlie covers, to make them 
Avatertight, casks and barrels, gasoline drums and other containers 
may be used to give buoyancy to a raft. In general the constniction 
of rafts to effect a crossing w^ill be inadvisable except for the heavy 
articles that cannot be conveniently crossed by other means. Rafts 
drift more than boats, and must therefore be started across farther 
upstream than boats. Rafts may be used for carrying equipment of 
men who cross by swimming or for the assistance of those who do 
not swim well enough. These individual rafts may be made of two 
logs with a board or two across them, reeds bound together (or bound 
banana stacks), or inflated rubber bags. Large rubber bags have 
been carried by patrols operating on or near the rivers. These hags 
were made from coffee sacks by coating the sacks with crude rubber. 
They were larger than seabags, and would hold one man's personal 
belongings and equipment. When partially fiUed with ^ir ihd th^^ 
mpiith tied securely, they floated indefinitely^ with suffidicshi^^ 
to f^Upj)ort a man in the water. 

Crossing unfprdable streams with tisM inf aiitry equip- 
ment — Of; Kecent (experiments by the Phili^jpiiie S6outs hjave resulted 
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ill a method of stream crossing making use of little else besides the 
equii)ment usually carried. This method is believed to be superior 
to most methods of crossing by swimming. It, is suitable for crossing 
in tlie face of opposition, its rapidity gives it great tactical vahie, 
and should cut down casualties considerably. 

b. The hvo-7nan rlfie fioat. — This ftoat can be prepared by t^\ o men 
in 7 minutes. The two shelter halves (one on top of the other) are 
l^laced on the g^rouud, and the remainder of the two packs and the 
clothing of the two soldiers are placed in the center of the canvas. 
^NTow the rifles are placed (crossed to give rigidity) on top of the 
packs and clothing. The float is completed by binding the 4 corners 
of tlie outside shelter half to the four extremities of the rifles by 
means of the shelter tent ropes. 

TWO-MAN FLOAT, USING PONCHO 
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"In a similar manner, iTsing two 3- foot sticks or slielter tent poles 
instead of rifles, a machine gun complete can be floated in a slielter 
tent." ("Infantry Journal" for Mardi and April, 1933.) 

G. In the construction of the above float, bayonets are attached to 
rifles, with, the scabbards on, to give greater length. A. very little 
untying will make the rifle available to the man after landing on 
the opposite side since slip knots are used. As no additional mate- 
rials are required this metliod is suitable for almost any stream cross- 
ing, even for deep fords, and is available to detachments who must 
go up or down the stream to make a land attack on forces opposing 
tlie use of a ford or ferry. Canvas is more nearly waterproof if 
wetted before making up the float. 

d. Use of poncho in two-'f)uin f.oat with horsesJioe rolls. — 
(1) A metliod of constructing a two-man float using ponchos and 
the equipment usually carried in small wars operations was developed 
at the Marine Corps Schools along the lines stated in subparagraph 
b above, and has met tests satisfactorily. The float is made up of 
the rifies, ponchos, and shelter tent guy ropes. It contains: the 
horseshoe rolls consisting of one blanket, spare suit of underwear, 
toilet articles, food, the cartridgia belts, canteens, haversacks, and 




FiouBB. 3. — Finisbed float. 




ViOOOii! 4.-— Cross section of Soat. 
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bayonets of two men, as well as their clothing and shoes which they 
remove. The horseshoe roll has the poncho on the outside, of the 
blanket with the shelter tent guy rope used for lashing. 

(2) To make the f oat.—{a) Remove tlic ponchos and shelter tent 
guy ropes from the horseshoe roll. Fold the poncho the long way 
with the head hole at the side, and lay it flat on the ground. 

(6) Lay the two cartridge belts on top of the center of the 
ponclio, ammunition ix)ckets down, so that one bayonet and one 
canteen will be on each side, 

{c) Lay the horseshoe i-oUs on top of one another on the cartridge 
belts with their long dimensions parallel to the longest side of the 
folded poncho- Buckle the two cartridge belts arouiid both rolls and 
slip the end of each bayonet under the other cartridge belt to hold 
the sides of the bundle rigid. See Diagram No, 1. 

{d) Take the havei'sacks and place them on edge in the space 
in the center of the horseshoe I'olls. Men remove their shoes and 
pxlace one pair on each side of the bundle so as to build out the sides. 

{e) Lay the two rifles, crossed to form an X, on top of the bundle 
with their ends pointed at the four corners of the folded poncho. 
Lash the rifles where they cross, with a waist belt to hold them in 
place. See Diagram No. 2. 

(/) Then the two men, starting at opposite ends of the same rifle, 
fold the comer of the poncho np over the rifle end, and wrap the 
sides of the poncho corner up around it, lashing the poncho around 
the rifle end with one end Of the shelter tent guy rope. 

{g) The two men, next pass to the other rifle and wrap its ends in 
the two remaining corners of the poncho, lashing them in place with 
the bight of the shelter tent guy rope. The remaining end of the 
rope is then laslied to the next rifle end so that the float will be held 
in place by lashings between all four rifle ends. Care should be 
taken to wrap the corners of the poncho around the rifle ends and 
lash them so that water will not enter the float readily if one comer 
dips under. Diagram No. 3. 

{h) Place the other poncho, folded twice, over the top of the 
equipment in the float and tuck the sides down around the edges of 
the equipment. 

(3) When making up this float, stow the equipment and lash 
the rifles, in such a way that the float will be regular in shape, 
flat on the bottom, and not too high, so that it will flloat on an 
even keel and not tend to upset easily. The two men summing 
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with the float should be on opposite sides of it and use a side 
stroke to swim, leaving one hand free to guide the float. If de- 
sired, tlie men can take turns pushing the float ahead of them with 
both hands, the float keeping their heads out of water while they 
paddle with their legs, 

(4) Trained men need about 5 minutes to make these floats, ex- 
clusive of the time they spend removing their ck)thing. Care should 
be taken in lashing the float to use slip hitclies that can be removed 
quickly when the line is wet, so that the rifles can be used instantly 
once the river is crossed. 

(5) Similar larger floats may be improvised, by using wall, etc., 
tent flies with the upright poles or ridge poles. 

e. Other canvas floats. — AH canvas floats should be wide enough 
to preA^-ent their capsizing easily, and the loads should have sufficient 
bulk in proportion to their weight so as to give buoyaocy to the 
whole float. A light frame of boards or sticks will help in tlie 
case of heavy articles. Patrols and larger detachments may easily 
carry extra line for use in establishing lifelines for crossing streams, 
for starting animals into tlie water, etc., by wrapping about 30 feet 
of line, one-fourth inch in diameter, about a man's body Just below 
the belt. (Many natives habitually cany such a line on their bodies 
when contemplating crossing streams,) Stronger lines may be car- 
ried by patrols using pack animals carrying the lines as top loads. 
These lines serve as picket lines during halts, and may be used in 
the construction, of ferries. Extra canvas may be carried in the 
f om of tent flies, which arfe used to construct floats, and as shelters 
for galleys or other purposes in camp. The inclusion of these few 
pounds of extra equipment may actually increase the mobility of a 
patrol* If strong vines grow near the river, they may be used as 
ropes in lashing trees together to obstruct the current, in lashing 
rafts together, as lines for small flying ferries, or as life lines. It 
is presumed that all patrols will include some machetes in their 
equipment when operating in the small wars situations. 

6-07. Crossing horses and mules. — a, A stream that is too deep 
to be crossed by fording presents a very serious obstacle to a unit 
which includes riding or pack animals, and particularly so if the 
iinit be operating in hostile country. Horses and mules can ford 
with relative ease streams that are difficult if not impossible to ford 
by men on foot To cross animals, their cargo loads and equip- 
ment over a stream too deep or too swift to be forded is an: opera- 
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tion to be undertaken only when the situation permits of no other 
course of action. The difficulties of such a crossing increase with: 

(1) Width of the stream, 

(2) Swiftness of the current. 

(3) Size of the command (No. of animals). 

(4) Slope of the banks, particularly on the far side. 

(5) Hostile opposition encountered. 

The width and the current are difficulties which are correlated. 
. For any given width of stream, the animal will be carried farther 
downstream as the current is incrcfised and likewise for any given 
current, the animal will be carried farther downstream as the width 
is increased. Since some aniinals will naturally swim faster than 
others, they will arrive on the far bank dispersed over a wide front. 
This front will sometimes be .several hundred yards wide. AVhen 
the animals arrive on tlie far bank, they must arrive at a point 
whei-e the bank is not too steep or the footing too poor for them 
to get out of the water. Many horses will be drowned if a grood 
landing place of suitable slope, width, and footing is not available 
on th© far bank. Unfordable streams have been and can be crossed 
by single riders and by very small patrols but even the most daring 
and boldest leaders have hesitated to cross such streams. Many of 
the smaller streams rise/ and fall very rapidly. The unit leader 
should bear this in hiind. E^eqnently it w be advisable to in- 
crease tlie rate of march so as to arriye at a crossing before an 
ejtpected rise, or to decrease tlie rate so' a^ to > take 
an expected fall before crossing. 

h. Wniien the patrol includes riding or pack animals, these are 
usually taken across the stream by swimming. Mounted patrols in 
small wars usually cross by swimming with full equipment. Some- 
time the saddles and ail equipment except the halter and snafSe 
bridle are removed and ferried across by boat or raft, and the rider 
removes most of his clothing. Pack animals are unpacked and im- 
saddled. The rider then mounts and rides the horse into the water 
at a point well upstream from a good landing place on the other 
side. The reins should be knotted on the neck, and only used 
when necessary to turn tli0 horse, an^ before the horse gets beyond 
his depth iil the water; : imwiUing to take the water 

may be riddeiV behind other horses or tied Iwhind boats or rafts. 
When the horse enters deep water v the rider slides out of the saddle, 
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or off the animal's back, and hangs onto the mane or halter on 

the downstream side, keeping k>\v in the water and stretching out, 
C'are must be taken to avoid being struck by the horse's front feet, 
and not to throw the animal off balance by putting too much "vreight 
on his head and neck. A swimming animal may be easily guided 
across a stream and prevented from turning back by the rider rest- 
ing slightly forward of the withers and pushing the horse's head to 
the front witli either hand if he attempts to turn. If the liorse 
gets too excited, it may be nece&sary to release the halter or mane, 
and then catch the horse's tail and hold on. Tlie horse should be 
kept headed upstream, especially in a swift eiirient. 

c. A much quicker and easier method of swimming animals is to 
herd them across, but animals not trained or practiced in swimming 
are often difficult to herd into water, and often turn around and come 
hack when halfway across. (Herding should not be attempted in 
a swift current,) Sometimes the appearance of a few horses or mules 
on the opposite bank will help to start the herd across, and those 
which are seen to turn back in midstream may be kept out of the 
herd and crossed individually later. Some animals will have to be 
forced into the water. This may be done by passing a strong line 
across the rump of the animal and manning each end, a good rider 
then mounting the animal, and having a long lead line pulled by a 
man in a boat or on the other side of the stream. In dangerous 
streams it may be necessary to run a strong line across, and have a 
lead of at least 10 feet long tied to a pulley or sliding ring on the 
line and tied to the horse's halter with two leads of smaller line 
on the ring from each bank. The hOrse is then put into the water, 
head upstream, and drawn over to the other side by men pulling 
on the line and by the horse swimming. The ring is then drawn 
back for further operations. If the ropes do not fail, no horse can 
be w^ashed downstream, and if done promptly, none should be in 
danger of drowning, as the tendency of this pulley method is to 
force the horse's head up. Sheer lines for trail ferries may be used 
in this manner, but it is usually more economical to lead the horse 
behind the ferry. A few difficult horses may be crossed by simply 
carrying;a Une from the horse to the other side of a narrovr swift 
sfer«iiimv Mldihg it Mf^ from the landing, and letting 

the horse swing across the stream and land on the other side (as. is 
;described;M for Flying Ferries) . As this requires more 
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trouble than any of the other methods, it should be used only vrhen 
there are few such difficult animals, and when otlier methods fail 

d. Mounted Marines should be thoroughly trained in swimming 
their mounts and in fording. Practice of this kind makes the animals 
willing to enter the water, and saves much time in emergencies. With 
light equipment, mounts may be crossed by swimming with the 
saddles on. The cantle roll aids buoyajicy rather than detracts 
irom it. 
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6-98. Trail cutting.— Some situations will require the cutting 
of trails through wooded terranL One cutter at (he liead ot a small 
column will suffice. When it is desirable to open a trail for pack 
animals, there should be tliree or four cutters. 

h. The leading cutter is charged with direction. In general the 
trail will follow a compass azimuth, with necessary variations to the 
right and left as determined by the terrain features, the ease of 
cutting, etc. As a prerequisite to trail cutting, the patrol leader 
must have a general knowledge of the area, the directioii of flow of 
the more important stream lines and the intervening ridge lines, the 
distance to his objective and its general direction from the point of 
origin. A fairly accurate map, an airplane mosaic or a previous air 
reconnaissance over the route would be of inestimable value, but 
probably none of them will be available. Native cutters shouid be 
employed, if possible, and they can usually be relied upon to select 
the best and shortest route. This does not relieve the patrol leader 
of his responsibility of checking the geneiral direction of the trail 
from compass bearings. 

c. The second cutter w^idens to the right, the third to the left, and 
so on depending upon the number of cutters and width desired. If 
the trail is to be used by mounted men, a second group of cutters 
should follow the first, increasing the height of cut. All cutters 
should be e<piipped with suitable machetes. The cutters have a 
fatiguing task and should be relieved after from 10 to 30 minutes, 
depending upon the speed of movement desired, the thickness of the 
underbrush, and whether native or enlisted cutters are employed. 
The speed of cutting will vary from an eighth of a mile per hour 
for a lar^ trail through the worst sort of jungle, to a mile or more 
an hour for a hasty trail through lighter growth. The heaviest brush 
will be found in the river bottoms, >Yhile ihe ridge lines will usually 
be comparatively open. 
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6-99. Night operations. — a. Omei^al—'^ight operations present, 
in general, the same problems that are associated with siicli oi)era- 
tions in major \varfai*e. 

6. Niffht m«*'<7A<?«.— Night marches are extremely exhausting for 
both men and animals. The rate of march is approximately half that 
of a day inarch. The distances between men and subdivisions in the 
column -will have to be less than during day operations. In heavily 
wooded terrain, a night march is impossible on a dark night unless 
artificial lights are used. When marching over bad trails on clear 
or moonlight nights in such terrain, it will be necessary to march 
slowly and with only comfortable walking distance between men 
and sulxiivisions. Night marches are practicable, and desirable un- 
der some circumstances, when conducted over known trails. They 
ate of very doubtful value it made over routes which are being 
traversed for tlie first time. 

c. Night attacks.— A night attack, to be successful, implies an ac- 
curate knowledge of the location and dispositions of the enemy, of 
the routes of approach, and of tlie terrain in the vicinity of the hos- 
tile petition. Each man participtiting in the operation should wear a 
distinctive white arm band, or other identification marker. A night 
attack should be an assault only, with the bayonet. Indiscriminate 
firing by the attacking force is fully as dangerous to friendly jwrson- 
nel as it is to the enemy. The problems of control are greatly in- 
creased. The favorable outcome of an attack is so doubtful that this 
operation should be attempted only after the most careful considera- 
tion. These remarks do not apply to attacks that are launched at 
dawn, but only to those that are made during the hours of darkness. 

O 
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7-1. Purpose. — 'Thh chapter is designed to present in conYenient 
foim the minimum information required by Marines to procure and 
handle pack and riding aniinuls in tlie theater of operatioiiSj to or- 
ganize temporary and i>ornmiient nioiuited detachments, and to set 
forth the uses, limitations, and characteristics of such detachments 
ill small wars. Exluiustive treatanent of the subject of animal man- 
agement, training and conditioning of animals and men, aiid mounted 
tactics, is beyond the scope of this chapter. However, sufficient de- 
tail is included to provide the basic essentials necessary for the suc- 
cessful handling of animals in the field. If the principles enunciated 
in this chapter are applied in small wars, many of the diflSculties 
associated with the employment of animals will be obviated. 

7-2. Use of animals an expedient. — The use of animals in small 
wars by thei^ Marine Corps is a move necessitated by expediency. The 
tables of organization of the Marine Corps do not inchide animals 
for any purpose whatever, but the probable theaters of small--wars 
operations present transportation and tactical problems which usually 
require the use of animals for their successful solution. In those 
theaters where aiiimal transport forms a basic part, of the native trans- 
portation system, it generally will be found necessary for Marine 
Corps forces to employ animals, at least for transportation of sup- 
plies, and, generally, to some extent, for mounted work. 

7-3. Need for training in animal care and employment— The 
value of animals for military purposes is directly proportional to the 
skill aiid training of the personnel charged with their himdling. It 
is therefore essential in our small -wars oi>erations that considerable 
attention be devbted to the manner in which animals are handled and 
iEinbiplo;^^ and to the proi)er training of personnel. 
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7-4. Some difficulties in employing animals. — a. The employ- 
ment of animals by Marine Corps units should be attended by careful 
planning, intensive training, and close attention to detail. The dijSi- 
culties and responsibilities of an officer commanding a unit employing 

animals are multiplied and such commander must realize these re- 
sponsibilities and make proper preparations to overcome these 
difficulties. 

h. Some of the handicaps which must be faced by units employing 
animals are — 

(1) Lack of personnel experienced in handling animals and animal 
equipment, 

(2) Lack of the necessary specialists, i. e., liorsesh(>ers, veteri- 
narians, stable sergeants, pack masters, etc. 

(3) Absence of any animal-procurement or remount service. 

(4) Necessity for subsisting animals oft' the country due to x>rac- 
tical difficulties of providing an adequate supply of grain and forage 
to units. 

(6) Lack of persormel exfierienced in the tactical handling of 
mounted units- 

(6) Possible necessity for transporting ainmals to theatre of 
operations. 
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7 5, Knowledge of animal management required.— Successful 
haiidUng of aniiimls in the field demands at least a limited knowl- 
edge of the basic principle of animal management. 'Hiis subject 
includes a general study of the. framework and structure of tlio horse 
and nude, tlie colors and nuirkiiigs, feeding and watering, gr(K>niing, 
conditioning, first-aid treatment of diseases and injuries and care of 
the animal's feet. 

7-6. Nomenclature. — a. The regions of the horse mul imile are 
shown in plate No. 1 (p. 4). 

b. The principal bones and joints of a lioi*se and mule are shown 
in plate Ko. 2 (p. 5). 

c. AH officei'S and iioiiconimissioned officers charged with tlic han- 
dling of animals should be thoroughly familiar with the matter con- 
tained in these 2 platt^s as they constitute what might be calle{l tlie 
"nomenclature" of the military animal. All members of regularly 
organized mounted detachments and men in charge of pack animals 
should be instructed in this "nomenclature." 

7~"7. identification.— -a. There are certain prominent and pernia- 
nent characteristics by which an animal may be identified. These 
characteristics are, color, markings, and height. A proper t xcculioii 
of the animal descriptive card (F(«Tn NMC 790) retpurcd by article 
21-2^ M(1M;. neeeisitates a familiarity witli these charflicteristics. 



CREST . 

(THE MANE IS ATTACKEO 10 THE E*j-filiE LENGTH THE CREST) 

Faa 

(THE ««0M fl£t»«EN *.MteA«:li(.C«J^W?Sffi 



TEMPLE. 
EYE 



FACE. 



MUZZU. 
CHEEK^ 



THROATLATCH., 



'^^WflOnqE OR THROAT IS THE LOWER EOCE Of THE HECK) 

(we reiniAm eooc i$ called slopcJ 

POWT OF SHOUiBMi ; 

eflEAST^ ; 



TRUE ARM OR ARM. 



FOREARM. 
KHEE._^ 



CANNOK. 



(THE BWY MASS n THE TUFT OF HAM FETUICK HANGiNC ON THE FETLOCK JOINT' 
FETLOCK JMHT . 



mSTCRtt 



CORONET OK COROIMHT-aANO. 



ft« HQRNY MKT OP THE fOci* B THK HOOf) 




II* 1*1* 

Fjultb 1. — Regtons of ttie borse and mule. 




LE<S (TRUE LEG) 

.tOCK 

POWT Of HOCK 



MSTERN 



(eXTENOS FHOM T>S SHOULDER 
TO THE THtGH. INCLUOIMG THE 
CIRCUMFERENCE Of THE HORSE) 



ERGOT 

(THE SONY MASS M THE TUFT! 
OFHAA FETLOOC HM&HG 
ON THE FETLOCK JOMT) 



(o) Gray is ivpjtlii d t<;> a coat o( tinxtni whit^ and dark <iolor<»d liairs, 
alxMii cquwl in numbers. 

(6) Mouso is an asli gray shadi^ rcj^embliiig color of the mouse. 

(7) WhitC! is nn absetice of pigment. Sk'm is white. 



!}oit p;tfr.hf t.( 

IX-Ae ^ rctdM 

//Of^e HlJiin$, 0titit<i, or Dn}l . 

NttUi Brifi, f <tfc «* RHitt 

IW.Afc. S«tm 

Att.- 

mt^ cww.. 

W*ff*f k,tt^t. 

fUnfh; 




(0 Ttem^tmi jttm , 



(7) Trttntferrti ftm , 



. QiKtrkanadtT 



(i) T'lOaferrtJ ftm , 



<0 Ttwn^trrd Item . 



(it. 



PINAL DISfHiSiriON 

. «( , ,„„ 

CeUtt ^„ , ,.:„^ ,,..,;...„ 

SautsfJ, toidkimtd, and ivfd '9-, 

■> Prh*. i 

C<5l/« v„..».,..,., , 

HiMiirk*! ,.■—<.., ..k.4. » 



0) Boait 18 upplM to a coat compOB«d of ml, white, arid black 
hnirs, usiwllyjMid and wliite^o^ and tail. 

(i)) Buclmkin it a{^|>U«d to a coat of untform yti^Uowk^^ eolored 
hmm. 

(10) l^iieMkl i» fti)i>li«d to c<«t dtvided iiito piiii^^ii«!S of whit « 
ttrid black b«I^, 
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(11) Pied Black, Pied Bay, and Pied Roan are terms used to desig- 
nate the patched coats of white and black, white and bay, or white 
and roan. If the color other than white predominates, the term j)ied 
should follow the predominating color, as black pied, bay pied, or 

roan jjied, 

(12) Dapple is prefixed to the designation of any color wiien spots 
lighter or darker about the size of a sil ver dollar overlay the basic 

color. 

c. The following are tlie principal A^ hite or other contrasting hair 
markings foiind on horses and mules : 

(1) Wliite Hairs is a term used to designate a few \vhite hairs on 
the forehead, at the Junction of the neck and withers, on tlio slioulders, 
the coronet, over the ey^, etc. 

(2) Star designates a small, clearly defined area of white haii-s on 
the forehead, 

(S) Race designates a narrow stripe down the face, usually in the 
center and further described as "short" whm it does not reach the 
nose. 

(4) Snip designates a Avhite mark between the nostrils. 

(5) Blaze designates a broad splash of wliite down the face- It is 
intermediate between a Kace and White Face. 

(6) ^Vhite Face means that the face is white from forehead to 
muzzle. 

(7) Silver Mane and Tail designates the reflection of white in the^ 
appendages. 

(8) White Pastern means Uiat the jivliite extends from coron^^ 
and including the pastern. 

(9) Quarterstocldng means that the white halirs ijicteiid firoih c6ro- 
net to and including the fetlock. 

(10) Halfstocking designates that the leg is white from tlie coroiiet 
to an inch or two above the fetlock. 

(H) Three-Quarterstocking means that thi& white hairs extend to 
midway between fetlock and knee or hock. 

(12) Full Stocking designates the leg white to or including the knee 
or hock. 

(13) Cowlick is a term appliecVto atuft Of hair presenting aii in- 
vedae circular growth. They are pennknehfc clistinguishing character- 
istics, which should be recorded. 

(14) Black Points ttieaiis lrt mane^j t smI^^ a^ 

(15) Bay desifpiaites tKe lin^ f6uhd silohg the biick of some 
horses j and many miller . 
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(16) Cross designates the dark lino over the withers from side to 
side. 

(17) Zebra Marks designates the dark, horizontal stripes seen upon 
the forearm, the knee, and the back of the cannons. 

d. The height of horses and mules is expressed in "hands." A hand 
is 4 hiches. The animal is measured by first placing him on level 
footing and causing liim to stand squarely on all 4 JEeet. The per- 
pendicular distance fi'om the hiji:hest point of the ^Yithers to the 
gi-ound is then measured with a stick that is graduated in hands and 
inches. 

t-8. Duties of officers charged with care of animals, — a. Officers 
havhig animals attached to their units should keep them in such train- 
ing and liealth as will enable them to do their work to the best ad- 
vantage. This re(}uires careful instruction of the men in the treatment, 
Avatcring, feeding, grooming and handling of animals, and such con- 
tinuous supervision and inspection by officei'S as will insure that these 
instructions are iniderstood and cai-ried out. 

6. Officers in charge of animals should know the symptoms and 
ti-eatment of common diseases, first aid treatment of injuries and 
should be familiar with the principles of horseshoeing. This infor- 
mation can be obtained from TM 2100-40, "The Horseshoer." 

7-9. Rules for handling animals. — a. All men connected with the 
care and handling of animals nmst be taught, and must thoroughly 
uiKlerstand, the following niles for the care of animals: 

(1) Ahimals require gentle treatment Cruel or abusive treat- 
ment reduces the military value of animak by making them difficult 
to handle. 

(2) When going up to an animal S|)eak to him gently, then ap- 
proach quietly. 

(3) Never punish an animal except at the time he commits an 
offense, and then only in a proper manner — ^never in angen 

(4) Never kick an animal, strike him about the head, or otherwise 
abuse him. 

(6) Never take a rapid gait until the animal lias been warmed by 

gentle exercise, 

(6) Animals that have l)ecome heated by work should not be al- 
lowed to stand still but sliould be cooled down gradually by walkings 

(7) Never feed grain or fresh grass to aiv animal wheii heate^d. 
Hay will not hurt a heated animah 

(8) Never water ah animal wheiv heated unless the march or exr- 
crcise is to be immediately resnme<l. 
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(9) Animals must be ti«»rough)y grooined after work. 

T-10. Stabler, and corrals.- -Stables need not provuled iu tropi- 
cal climates, if some type of shed is available for protection from 
rain. If stables are used, they should l)€ well ventilated, but without 
drauglits. Stalls should l>e so constructed that the animals can lie 
down in comfort. Stables must bo well drained, and ^»hh yards 
and corrals must be so situated that even heavy niins will drain off. 
Sand is a good standing for animals, either in stalls or corrals, A 
corral shoidd have a strong fence and gate, and have some shade, 
either natural or artificial, at all hours of the day. A manger should 
be provided if grain is to l)e fed. It is highly desirable to have water 
available at all times in corrals, 

7-11. Grooming.— a. Thorough and ellkient daily g:rooming has a 
very close relation to the good condition which is so esvsential in 
animals being used in military operations, Proper grooming aids 
greatly in maintaining the .skin of the iiuiinal in a healtliy condition, 
prevents parasitic .skin disea.se.s and infectious, and reduee.«< to a great 
extent the incidence of saddle sores. 

h. The following points are important in the proi>er grooming of 
animals: 

(1) Tlie currycomb should not l>e used on the legs from the knees 
and hocks downward, nor above the head. 

(2) First use the currycomb on one side of the animals beginning 
at the neck, then chest, shoulders, foreleg down to the knees, then 
hack, flank, l)elly, loins and runup, the hind leg down to lK»ck. Pro- 
ceed in similar maimer on the other side. 

(3) Next brush the aninwl in the same order as when CHrrycoinb 
was used exccjit that in brushing legs go down to the hw)f. 

(4) III using the brush, stand well away from the aniinals, keep 
Ihe arm stiff, and throw the weight of the body against the brush* 

(5) The valne of grooming is dependent u{K)n the foree with which 
the brush is used arid the thoroughness of the work. 

(6) Wet animals should be drml l)efore gi-ooming. 

(7) The feet should be cleaned and the shoes examined. 

(8) Sponge out the eyes, nose, and dock. 

(9) Officers and noncommissioned officers should, by continual and 

personal supervision, see that the grooming is properly done. 

7-12. Forage.— Forage can be conveniently divided into two 
classes ; rOughagej incUidih!^ such types as hay, grass, sugarcane tops, 
leaves of trees, etc., and grain, including such as oats, corn, and Kaffir 
corn. Grain is not necessary to the animal's existence if he is doing 
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no work, but for military animals is a concentrated energy-producing 
food, which enables the animal to do the sustained \York required of 
him. It requires much more time for a horse or mule to eat enough 
grass or hay to support life and keep in condition than if the rough- 
age is supplemented ^vith a reasonable amomit of grain. An eco- 
nomical method of feeding is to make the fullest possible use of 
pasture. Bulk is an evsseiitial for the diet of horses and mules. Con- 
centrated foods, no matter how nourishing, cannot alone maintain 
an animal in condition. An unlimited supply of grain cannot take 
the. place of roughag©, 

T~13, Principles of feeding.—^. The following principles of feed- 
ing ai-e the results of long experience and should be adhered to as 
closely as tihie circumstances will permit: 

(1) Water before feeding. 

(2) Feed in small quantities and often. Tlie stomach of the 
horse and mule is small in comparison with tlie rest of the digestive 
tract an<:l therefore cannot digest large feeding. Three or more feed- 
ings a day are desirable. 

(3) Do not work hard after a full feed. 

(4) Do not feed a tired horse a full feed. Failure to observe this 
principle ft^quently results in the most severe colic, in laminitis 
(feed fdunder) J or both. 

(5) Feed hay before grain. This is not necessai*y for the first feed- 
ing in the morning because hay has been available all night and has 
therefore taken the ed^, oif th© animal's hunger. 

7-14. Wateringf, — a. The following rules for watering should be 
adhered t&: 

(1) in corrals it IS dessirable that animals should have free access 
to water at all times. If this is impossible animals should be watered 
moniing, noon, and evening. 

(2) Water before feeding, or not until 2 hours after feeding. 

(3) Animals may bo watei*e(l while at work but, if hot, they should 
be kept moving until cooled oif. 

(4) On the march the of tener the animals are watered the better, 
especially as it is not usually known when inother watiering place 
will be i-eached, 

(5) In camp, where water is obtained from a river or stream, 
animals must bewatered above the place, desiginated fW' bathing 
and foir washing clothes. 

(6) Anin^afe should M quietly and ji^'ithoJut CQiifusioinit; 
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7-15. Conditioning. — «. Condition as applied to animals used for 
military purposes means health, strength, and endurance sufficient to 
perforin without injury the work required of them, 

/>. Good hard condition is the best preventive against loss of ani- 
mals from any causes except accidental injury. The importance 
of proper conditioning cannot be overestimated. More animals are 
incapacitated or die in military operations from lack of proper condi- 
tioning than from any other cause. This is especially true in those 
countries where native animals are procured locally. As a general 
rule, such horses or mules are of the grass-fed variety accustomed 
to working 1 day and grazing the next 3 or 4 days. 

(?. There is only one way to condition animals, whether they are 
required for riding, pack, or for draft. The only method is a 
judicious combination of sufficient good feed, and healthful work, 
continued over an extended period. The transformation of fat, 
flabby flesh into hard, tough muscle cannot be forced. A regular 
program of graduated work is the oidy way to accomplish it. Some 
animals require longer periods of conditioning than others depend- 
ing upon their age and the amount of previous work they have per- 
formed. Individual attention to each animal is required in condi- 
tioning. All work should be light at first and gradually increased, 

7-16. Management of animals on the inarch. — a. Without condi- 
tion, it is impossible for animals to undergo the fatigue and exertion 
incident to any prolonged effort. When military necessity requires 
the marching of uncondition animals, unless the situation is such as 
to override all thought of loss, the space and: time must be compara- 
tively short, otherwise . exhaustion, sore bacl^: and sore shouldera 
will shortly incapacitate the majority of the animals and the mobil- 
ity and efficiency of the unit will be very greatly riBduced. From 
the viewpoint of the animal's welfare, the length of the march is to 
be evstimated not only in miles but also with regard to the number 
of hours that the load has to be carried. This latter consideration 
is frequently the moi-e important of the two. Particularly does this 
latter consideration apply to pack animals. The advance of a column 
in small wars is sometimes as slow as 1 mile an hour and even less. 
Under; siich circumstances a short march may, in reality, demand 
esdr^e; endurance of the animals in the column. 

^, Prior to starting, a special insijection of the saddles, packs, 
harnessi and shoeing should be made to insure that all is in order* 
Aft^t^S halt f^^ liigiit all animals ?ijid e(iuii»j^ 
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*;|M>cted, i(KHfSji«ry rreatment and mpsiirs made, iind all ge;n- placed 
in onhv h<:> ass not to delay hour oi start ing in the liKtrning. 

With any oonsiderable tsi,ittdi«r of animals in the coluinii, it is 
seldom advisable to sUirt kfore dayliglit except for purely niilitary 
reasf)ns. In the dark, fexling and wutl^ring cannot k' sat isf jutorily 
lifttidled; g!uidU*s, packs^ find htirrievSj? mny not Ik; properly adjiusted 
nnd it IB practically irnjiossible to |>ro[K!rly inspect tlie adjustment 
of <Hjuij>nMMit. Many sore Itacks will rtsuU from aaddle blankets 
lUid pads being improjjorly folde d in t\w darkness. Night marches, 
with an_v consitlfrable ninnlit'r of animals in tlie cohunn, will prove 
most difficult f«nd unsatisfactory unless the |>ersonnel is thorougldy 
experienced in liaridling. saddling, bridling, und in fmcking animals. 

<l, A first halt should Ije made after being under way for ten (10) 
or fifteen (15) minutes to ullow men and aiiinuils to relieve theiu- 
selve.s. At this time, (^fpiipinent is adjusted, t\w girths tightened 
atui an ms|M'Ction made- to insure that the saddles, {)ack«, and har- 
ness! are all corrt^ct. Thks halt h most important, especially for the 
purpose of rwlteeking the saddling and packing. Suhsetpiently a 
.short halt of aUmt 5 minutes sht»uld be- made hourly. At each hidt 
mdi maw should look over his animui, examining the feet and th*> 
adi«.sfcment of anirnul ('<iui}>ment and \fai<h. Nonconiinissioned 
ofticei^ should l>e ind<K;triittt to eii force this inspection. 

y^ Anmjinls .should be watered within r-eagon whenever an oppor- 
timtty <K?curs, especially on hot da^s. The prineiple of wateriwg 
^j«foi?«» f^^ng is of eoui-se adhered to on the marcb but, if a streak 

<;rp8<wsd ail Iw^^ nmy again k allowed to 

drink if ttircumstances permit the delay. Bitn, especiidly tin- curb, 
slKHihi b0 removiKl when it is intcmded to give a fuli watering. 
WhtW Wintering, overtrrowding must be prevented, and pleiit^' of time 
given every aidmal to drink liis fill. Orou|>s of animals should corne 
up to the watering place together and leuve together. If they are 
moved away individtifilly, others ceajse drinking and try to follow 
them^ At tli« end of the day's tna«-h it is l^est to relieve the ani- 
nials <>f the weight of tlieir tKiuipment without delay and Itefore 
Wateringv 

/. Feeding uf aninmlw on the march in small war^ lui'^ always l«'eu 
a dillicult problem. On an extejuled march it In very difficult to 
l«Hi«p animals in condition. The problem of providing sufficit^nt 
fontge r<*<juir<'s eouHfant attention and y one that will tax t\m in- 
gennity of the leader of M\y colunm containing a considerable num- 
lw»r of aiiimats. The (ir«t step in t!i« swlution of tliis problem is to 
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iruioctrinnte tluaxnigJily the marine m thv principle? tlu\t the animal 
under his care is going to suffer if he dms not think of and for 
hi^s animal on all occasions. It mn$t Iwcome a matter oi simple 
routine for him to c«re for his animal at every iK>s«iiblt^ opportnJiity. 
At every halt, if it is at all iK>ssible, he mnst pt^nnit his animal to 
graxe. Many standing crops prr»vi<le excellent filler and ttitty be 
ns*'d for feedinjr unintals, or if eir<.nunsttinces permit, a sufficient 
quantity may be cut and carried to pr«>vide for the next halt. 

j^. Fecfd Iwigs should be provided for animals for the purpc^ of 
feeding grain on tlic tnareh. The feeding of grain ivom the ground 
is not only liighly wasteful but is the frequent cattse of severe colic. 
These bags can be used for carrying grain on the march by filling 
them and securing the o]m\ end, TViey are gtmerally carried at- 
tached to the pommel of the saddle on riding: animals nnd as a top 
load on pack animals. A supply of com or other g^rain alon^ the 
trail should never l>e passed without refilling the empty feed bags. 
With the feed bag, the priiunple of feeding little and often can he 
adheml to with greater facility. The Ix^st tyiM'* for military use is 
that at |)resfitt issued l>y tlie Army. H no feed Imgs are available 
they should In^ ini|)rovised from canvas or otlier durable material. 

A. It frequently will be p(^ibie to ludt for the night »i places 
where small enclosed pastui-c^ art* avaihdjle, If such \m the case the 
animals should l)e permitted to graze througlujut the night. It 
v?i1J, of cour.se, l)e necesssiry to provide an aelequate pasttit^ gUitirti 
to prevent the seizure or destniction of the aivtmalsi in case.; oi a night 
attack. When possible a $ate withm or ad|a<*nt t<o^ « 
ci0s*;d pasture should licr selectecl. Otherwise ground flat enough to 
provide level standing for a .^witabl** fehgtih^ o^^ 
selected. Marshy ground should be Avoided if possiblk jfc liiearby 
water supply suitable for men and animak is cBsentiat. It should Ixi 
as near the camp as fK>ssible but .some sacrifice may have to made 
in this aspect in order to oaiupy a position; miitable for night de- 
fense. In some areas it. will rtot Ih^ pof<sible to graze animals at nights 
In such ca.«fes some form of restraint must \m um\. 

4 The triio.st satisfactory niethod of securing animals at night is 
to «ecure them to a picket line raised '*t uv 4 feet al>ove f}»e giYunid. 
This line should U^. ytretched taut l*efcween treen suitably f«pac<sl or 
between other snitable supports. After the ftitimalfi have been se- 
cured to the picket line it k I'^Hcntiftl that a man Im 1(ept on watch 
to prevent the animalB from becoming entangled and injuring them- 
selves. Hay^ tatl gras^, gagHtcane^ etc., should be prodtir^ ^nd 
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placed within reacli of the animals along the line as it "will make 
them stand more quietly and provide them with nourisliment, 

7-17. First<aid treatment. — a. The evidence indicates that in 
small wars casualties among animals have occurred in tlie following 
order of frequency: 

(1) Wounds and injuries. (Pack and siiddle injuries account for 
most of these.) 

(2) Loss or want of condition and exhaustion. 

(3) Intestinal diseases, (Colic.) 

(4) Contagious diseases. 

h. Loss or want of condition, and pack and saddle injuries, account 
for the bulk of the losses in small wars. These are to a large extent 
preventable. While the animal is fit and in condition, hardship and 
exertion can be borne without injury, but the unconditioned animal 
soon becomes unfit and a handicap because of injury or disease. The 
prevention of injuries and disease is far more important than their 
treatinent. And particularly so as thei*e are no veterinarians avail- 
able. Injuries and emer^ney cases must be dealt with in a common- 
sense manner. If veterinary service k obtainable it should be 
utilized. 

The healthy animal stands with this forefeet square on tlie 
ground- one hind foot is often rested naturally. The pointing, or 
resting of one forefoot or the constant shifting of the weight on the 
forefeet; iiidicates a foot or leg ailment. The pulse of the healtiiy 
animal is thirty-six (36) to forty (40) beats per minutes ; the res- 
piration at rest nine (9) to twelve (12) per minute; the tenaperature 
ninety-nine (99) to one hnndred (100) degrees Fahrenheit The 
temperature is taken by placing a clinical thermometer in the rectum 
f or abput three (3) or five (5) minutes. The droppings of the 
healtiiy animal should be well formed but soft enough to flatten 
when dropped. 

Loss of appetite, elevation of temperature, accelerated breath- 
ing, listlessness, dejected countenance, stiffness, profuse sweating, 
nasal discharge, cough, diarrhea, pawing, excessive rolling, lame- 
ness, reluctance to move, and loss of hair or intense itching are some 
of the most common indications of disease. 

6. Pressure on the back will often cause swellings, which by further 
rubbing and pressure become open sores. While unbroken j swellings 
may be cured by removing the pressure and soaking wi^ cii^ wa^ 
]pa(^ If the, animal is to work, fold or cut away the fsiddle jwld 
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SO that the place is left free. If open, saddle sores, like other 
wounds, must be kept clean and flies kept out of them. 

/. Wounds will heal naturally if they are kept clean and well 
drained. Almost any gi-ease that is unappetizing to flies will help 
to heal the wound. Screwworms and maggots, the larval form of 
certain flies, are f I'equently found in wounds. Lard with a little 
sulphur mixed in it is usually available. If the ingredients can 
be obtained, the following mixture will keep the flies out of wounds: 

1/^ oimce creolin. 

1 ounce linseed oil (or oil of tar). 
10 ounces olive oil (or salad oil). 

If close inspection shows the presence of worms or maggots, or 
if there is a thin reddish discliarge from the wound or sore, the 
following treatment is indicated: swab out thoroughly with a soft 
cotton swab dipped in creolin. The edges and especially the lower 
edge where the wound drains should be greased, to prevent burning 
by the creolin or the spreading of the sore by the discharges comiiig 
in contact with the skin. This treatment will kill the worms or 
maggots and they will slough off with the dead flesh. All wounds 
should have some opening through which they m-Ay drain, at the 
lowest point in the wound, and grease should be used to prevent 
the dmin causing running sor^ Pus in the feet is drained off 
through the sole, and treated like any other wound. 

g. Colic is the term given to the symptoms shown by animals with 
abdominal paiits. This pain may be caused by any of numerous 
conditions. The predisposing causes are : small size of stomach com- 
pared to the size of the animal and capacity of digestive tract, and 
inability of the animal to vomit The chief exciting causes of colic 
are: 

(1) Over feeding. 

(2) Feeding or watering exhausted animals. 

(3) Feeding wilted grass. 

(4) Sudden changes of food. 

(5) Working hard after a full feed. 

(6) Lack of sufficient water. 

(7) Eating hay or grain on sandy soil. 

(8) Eating mouldy hay or grain. 

(9) Eating gieen grain. 

(10) Intestinal tumors, abscesses, etc. 

h. Tiie isymptoms Of colic are uneasiness^ increased perepii^tibri 
depending upon the degiw of pain^ pulse and respiration: accelerated, 
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pawing, turning head towards flanks, lying down, sometimes rolling 
and rising frequently, and excessive distension of abdomen. 

i, A compliance with the principles of feeding and watering as 
set forth in this section will reduce the incidence of colic to a mini- 
mum. Prevention is far more ixnportxint than treatment, and there- 
fore it is most important that the principles of feeding and watering 
be adhered to closely. Military necessity may sometimes prevent a 
strid; adherence to these principles. 

j. Bed down a space with hay or dry grass and tie the animal with 
just enough shank to allow him to lie down comfortably. In ordi- 
nary cases give one aloes ball or the following drench : raw linseed 
oil one (1) pint, turpentine one (1) ounce; if not relieved repeat 
the drench in 1 hour. Induce the animal to drink but withhold food 
until the acute sjTnptoms subside. 

k. Any ordinary long-necked bottle properly wrapped to protect 
it from breaking may he used in giving a drench. The animal's 
head should be raised until the mouth is just slightly higher than 
the throat to provide a gravity flow to the throat. The neck of the 
bottle is inserted in the side of the mouth and a small amount of 
the drench administered. This must be swallowed before more is ad- 
ministered. Repeated small amounts are administered in this way un- 
til the required amount has been given. If the animal coughs or 
chokes his head should be immediately lowered to prevent strangling. 

7-18. Communicable diseases.— a. Prevention is again the prime 
aim. Proper conditioning and seasoning, plenty of wholesome food, 
good grooming, and protection from undue exposure to the elements 
and mud, keep the animals strong and in such a state of health that 
they can resist considerable exxxwure to infection. When a disease 
appears among a group of animals, there are certain rules of pro- 
cedure that have been found absolutely necessary in checkuig the 
spread to healthy animals and in stamping out the disease. These 
measures are: 

(1) Daily inspection of all animals in order to detect new cases. 
This insures the prompt removal of the Mcfc as a source of infection 
and the initiation of the proper treatment or destruction. 

(2) Quarantine of exposed animals, 

(3) Isolation of sick animals. 

(4) Disinfection of infected premises, equipment, and utensils. 
The treatment of the various cofnrtninicable diseases of : the 

bt^rsei and iiMe are beyond thi© ^ chapter. 
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7-19. Care of the feet. — Animals that have to travel over hard 
and stony roads shouid be sliod, at least in front, to prevent excessive 
wear of the horn of the hoof. On soft going and in pastiii-e, shoeing 
is neither necessary nor desirable. Shoes should be flat, without 
calks, and should fit the outline of the hoof. When the hoof wears 
too much, the animal goes lame, but a rest in pasture allows the hoof 
to grovi^ again. Shoes left on too long do not permit the natural 
growth and wear of the hoof, and they should be removed from 
animals which are expected to remain out of service for a consider- 
able time. A properly fitted shoe allows the animal to stand flat on 
a level floor without strain. Neither commercial shoers nor mem- 
bere of the detachment should be allowed to cut away any of the 
sole or frog or to rasp or trim the outer surface of the hoof. The 
thick callous of the frog and sole protects the animal's foot from 
bruises, and the compression of the frog circulates the blood through 
the foot. The natural varnish of the outside of the hoof retains the 
moisture in the hoof, and keeps it from rotting. Hoofs should be 
cleaned out at grooming time and before starting out, to make sure 
that there are no stones or small sticks caught in the hoof between 
the frog and the sole. Feet should be inspected by riders and drivers 
at each halt. 

7-20. Veterinary supplies.— Standard surgical and medical sup- 
plies for the treatment of conmion ailments are obtained by 
requisition to the quartermaster or in emergencies from the medical 
department. (See art. 21-5, MCM.) In small wars where any con- 
siderable number of animals is employed, it is highly desirable that 
Stable Sergeant's Veterinary Chests, supplied by the Medical De- 
partment, U.S. Army, be requisitioned in sufficient number. These 
chests are quite complete and contain sufficient medicines and 
instruments for all ordinary veterinary cases. 
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7-21. Necessity for local purchase.— Animals have seldom 
broil transported with expeditionary forces to the theater of opera- 
tion& Mounted detacliments and pack transportation have been em- 
ployed only in those areas where horses and mules were used locally 
and in which the supply of animals was reasonably adequate. A care- 
ful study of the theater of operations should indicate whether the 
type and number of animals available will be adequate for the military 
needs in that particular area* For special operations and for special 
cargo loads the tyj[:>e of animal procurable in the theater of opera- 
tions may not be suitable^ In some operations it has been necessary 
to bring into the occupied country United States bred mules for use 
in transporting pack artillery. P'resent i:)ack artillery weapons can- 
not be broken down into loads sufficiently liglit to be transported on 
mules weighinji: much under 1,000 pounds, 

h. The great majority of animals used in small-wars operations will 
probably be procui'ed Avithin or near the tlieater of operations. This 
section will deal, therefore, primarily with the problem of procure- 
ment in the theater of Operations. 

7-22. Procurement agents.— a. While procurement is primarily a 
supply or quartermaster function, -the genei-al practice has been to 
authorize units in the field to procure their own animals. Under this 
system the quartermaster has simply set a maximum price and ad- 
vanced the necessary funds to the unit commander in the field and he, 
or an officer appointed by him, has acted as the purchasing agent. 
While this system is frequently necessary to provide animals quickly 
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for immediate use in the early stages of tlie operation, it has the effect 
of rapidly running up the j)rice of anmials due to the fact that there 
will be a number of purchasing officei^ in the market competing for 
the more serviceable animals. 

6. As soon as practicable, it is advisable to establish a single pro- 
curement agency with the function of selecting, purchasing, distribut- 
ing and accounting for all animals procured by the Force. This 
should be done with a view to providing a better selection of animals, 
to facilitate accountability, and to effect a saving in animals and in 
money. 

7-23. Native dealers. — It is well to utilize native dealers in pro- 
curing animals. The average cost per head thus will possibly be 
higher than it would be otherwise but this is offset by a saving in 
time and energy. Moreover, the native dealer will know where the 
desired types are to be found. It is mt^t essential however, to con- 
vince the dealer at the outset that he must deliver for inspection only 
such animals as conform to tlie minimum standards. 

7-34, Purchasing from native dealers. — The purchaser of native 
animals should determine by thorough inquiry what prices have been 
usual among the natives for the best types of animals. Although 
economy in expenditure of government funds may be temporarily 
subordinate to: military j nec^ssity, it is never wise to ^aj: ex^^sive 
prices for -animals. 

7-25. Mininiuin specifi<;atioiis for animals.— a. AU animals cje- 
livered for inspection as saddle animals or pack aniihals sliL<^uid:ha^^ 
all of the following qualifications: 

(1) Be reasonably sound. 

(2) Have been worked under pack or been ridden enough to re- 
quire little or no further training. 

(3) Be mature ; immature animals are useless for military purposes, 
no matter how sound they may be. 

(4) Be of the size required for the purpose for which intended , 
this should be fixed only after careful consideration of the types and 
capabilities of the mounts available, but it will be found unprofitable 
to go below the minimum, once fixed. 

(5) Be as nearly as possible in condition for use; it is not necessary 
to require that an animal be in perfect condition, but hiss • slibU^^^^^ 
able to carry his load the day of purchase. 

7-26. Height qualifications. — In most small war theaters the 
native animals are undersized according to United Sta:tes standards. 
Moreover, the average size varies somewhat iii the varioiis xjbuiitrie^. 
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An average as low as 13.1 hands has been used in past expeditions. 
The purchaser can soon determine, however, a fair average in height 
from olwervation of the animals he finds in use. He should then set 
a heiglit standard and use this in his selection as the first step in 
eUminatiiig undesirable animals from the herd the dealer is showing, 

7-27. Age qualifications. — a. The dealer should be given definite 
age limits, as a guide toward satisfactory animals. Six to twelve 
years is the most satisfactory period. The animal under 6 years of 
rtge cannot endure the exertions and privations incident to taking the 
field. Since few matured native animals can be found that will not 
show the w4iite hairs and scars of sores and injuries, the purchaser 
"will be strongly tempted to choose immature animals in order to 
obtain animals free from blemishes. 

h. It is better to choose older horses because they will generally 
have become thoroughly broken. This factor is most important at 
the outset because the majority of men detailed to handle them will 
have had little recent practice with animals. 

<?. The twelve (12) front (incisor) teeth afford the easiest aiid most 
reliable means of determining the age of a horse or mule. These 
teeth consist of six uppers and six lowers and, from side to center, 
are known as the "corners," "laterals," and "centrals." The horse 
(mule) has two sets of teeth: 

(1) The temporary or colt teeth which are cast off when the perma- 
nent teeth erupt. This shedding of the temporary teeth begins with 
the "centi-als" at about the age of three and is completed when the 
"corners" are shed at about five years. 

(2) The permanent or second set of teeth. The permanent teeth 
haVe.all erupted and are in wear at the age of 5% years. The tem- 
porary teeth can be distingui^ed from the permanents by their 
milk-white color. The permanent teeth stain very quickly and gen- 
erally have the dull appearance of old ivory. 

d» The incisor tooth in cross section is shown below : 
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e. Wear of the incisor teeth. Tlie principles of determination 

from 6 years upward are based primarily upon the wear of the- 
incisor teeth. The tooth attains its greatest length the second year 
after eruption. During the succeeding years, teeth do not grow but 
undergo a regular process of destruction from wear and from the 
i-eceding of the bony socket margin. As the tooth wears down, the 
cup finally disappears. The table surface of the tooth changes from 
oval to triangular and finally becomes rounded. 

/. Some of the more inxportant means used in age determination 
are: 

(1) Loss of temporary teeth and eruption of the permanent teeth. 
This has been completed at the age of 5. 

(2) Disappearance of the cups. All cups have disappeared at 

8 years. 

(3) Shape of table surface, of teeth. At 10 to 12 years the centrals 
and laterals ai-e triangular. At 16 to 20 the table siirf aces are round 
or flat from side to side. 

(4) Angle of incidence. The angle of incidence between the upper 
and lower incis<irs becomes more and more acute as the age increases. 

(5) Space between the teeth at the gums increases as the animal 
grows older. 

g. Procedure in determining the age. The angle of incidence and 
the presence or absence of temixirary teeth should be noted. The 
mouth should then be opened and the teeth examined for cups and 
the shape of the table surfaces noted* The lower incisors are more 
reliable as a guide than the uppers. 

/*. The following classifications are listed : 

(1) Animals under 41^ years; temporary teeth present ; permanent 
teetli erupting. 

(2) Animals between 5 and 8 years; cups present, table surfaces 
Oval; angle of incidence about 180°; all teeth are permanent. 

(3) Animals over 8 years; absence of cups; table surfaces tri- 
angidar or round ; angle of incidence more acute ; space between teeth 
at the glims begins to show as the animal gets older. Old horses 
begin to show gray hairs around the eyes and nose, and the depresr 
sions over the eyes become more sunken. 

7-28. Examination for soundness. — «. The examination for 
soundness should be as thorough as the circumfitances, the availabil- 
ity of trained men, and the knowledge of the buyer permit. How- 
ever, the average officer can buy horses and mules without having 
had any special training, if he uses good judgment and buys what he 
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considers to be sound animais. The foUowing points are suggested 
as guides, and will assist the inexperienced horse buyer until he 
acquires experience : 

(1) Observe the horse at a halt, noting whether he is verj' lean 
or obviously crippled. 

(2) Examine the head and neck. Check for blindness by looking 
at the eyes and by passing the hand suddenly over each eye in turn. 
If the hoi^ does not blink, he is blind in that eye. Pass the hand 
over the head and face, and see if there is evidence of any sores or 
injury. See if the mouth and nostrils look healthy, and if the animal 
breathes freely. 

(3) Examine back, noting scars or sores caused by packs and 
saddles. Many animals will be found with scars, but these need not 
be rejected, if the scar tissue appears to be healthy. In many cases, 
animals without them will turn out to be young and untrained, and 
actually less desirable. All animals with actual puffs and sores 
should be rejected. 

(4) Examine the legs. If any variation in symmetry between the 
legs of a pair be found, it is safer to reject the animal unless you 
know enough to differentiate between temporaiy and permanent 
disabilities. Legs should b^ reasp near to the same vertical 
plane, fore and aft, and the animal should put his weight on all of 
them. Joints should not be swollen. 

(5) Examine feet. The feet and pasterns should not be sore to the 
to-Uch, There should be plenty of horn on the hoofs, and they should 
not show any spjit or crack. The frog should rest on the ground, 
but since it" is quite usual to pare the frog and sole, do not leject on 
this account, but tnii^ the^ later. Examine the coronet 
and press it v^'ith the fingers. A prick in the sole of the foot will 
sometimes result in pus breaking tiirpugh at this point (just above 
the horny part of the foot) . 

(6) Examine the hindquarters, sheath, tail, anus, etc 

J. Animals which have passed these test*?, should be segregated from 
those already rejected and those awaiting examination. If no seri- 
ous and obvious defects have been noted, and the animal has a general 
healthy appearance, an alert bearing and a reasonable amount of flesh, 
then have him led on a loose rope directly away from you and then 
directly toward you, at the walk and trot. If the animal is lame or 
has badly formed legs^ this w be apparent. A lame animal 

"favors" the lame foot, adjusting his weight so as to put very little 
weight on it. Since his head is his principal means of doing thisy 
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yoa win h^. his he«<l drop as hfe puts tho sore f<x)t down. If all fi^t 
am lame, the animal %viU trot very diiort and rtjluctatitly. Most 
lam<»iHKSs is in the f«?t. 

f?. Have each iininial SMukUcrd jukI niouvited, aiKl ridden for a short 
distiUiCi^?^ to demonstrate that 1h> can bo liniKllfKU Do not require 
that a horsf huv<' suty particular gnk, exa[U thir walk, as many of 
tlidj best will liave been giiited in a %\ay not suitable for tnilitary 
jmrjmas, but which may dmnjared by training. The bargaining 
may w«n bi» Ix^^un now. Have the animal worked »t a trot or 
canter for a few nunut^s, to st^e if lie apfX'urs to have good wind. In 
thi«5 coniH^ctioii, tlte animal with a brojul muscidar brtsast is to lx^ 
pmfcniKl to one with a very, narrow breast^ as its wind is usually 

7-29, Marking of purchased animals.— As smm as m animal has 
Imn purchaswi, the animal dcwriptivc card (Form NMC re- 

quinni by article 21 ii MCM j^houbl Ik' completely and nccursitcly 
fili<Kl in showing all markings and pertinent data iuid he should be 
imni;ediat<!:ly branded. The customary mcthcKl m to brand the animal 
on tlt« left 8houlder with the letters "U. S," (St« par. 7-7 

IniaNTIFlCIATION.) 

T"4iO. list of United States animals in small wars. — ^^\^he!n it is 
necessary to transport United States animals to the thciiter of opera- 
tions, a i)eriod of i^cuperation and acchmatixation after the sisifa travel 
wiU lie «<^ei^iy; The unnatural environment an<i the lack 6f ade- 
<](ijate eseitiisiC^ httndefit to sea travel debilitttte animals to an extent 
defjeiident U|Mm and character of the voyage. After a 

p(*rj<!d o| ip^Hi^^ and acclimatization, and after tfiiei animals 
havi^ l;>ec(i)nte gi'adually adjusted to any ehsmges of fwxl tiecessitated 
by the hicsiVfonige ssiJpply, they should thrive practically as w^sU as 
tlie hatlw animals, Tlui larger United States bred tuiimal, l:»eing 
requiJ'ed to cany a greater lotul, retpiires a greater quantity of 
grain and roughage to keep him in condition. Such k^ses in United 
iStates animalB as have iwen suffered in the past operations have 
l;R»(!iV pHn^ to lack of Ued and to unskiUed handling. 
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7-Sl. Value of mounted detachments.-^. It is reasf^nahb to ex- 



pect that small-war ofHsratioivs of the future, like thot^. of the past, 
will require the use of mounted detuchments. Tlie vjiUhs of 
mounted dctuchments m ill depeiui upon th^ nature of the terrain, tlift 
character of the misstitnce, the extent of the ojnertttioiiHj itndj linaUyf 
the inissioiis assignecl to them. 

h. 'I'he luiture of the t<>mun has a direct intiwm^^ npitn the S'uhm 
and that is to be made of mouutect detachments* Th(> rnorf*^ opein 
flat and rolling terrain is more favorahle for the suceessfnl t*m- 
ploymtutt of mounted dctachnient*^. Af* the country btonies mom 
mountainous, more given to jungle growth or mar^h lands the gen- 
eral um oi niountefj detaehments becomei» lesss practicable FuHher- 
tnom, the more unjMipuhited and inuutltiyated area« are favorahle. 
for the general um of mo{mte<l detacliments* thtv country ig 
imm". given over to waste land^ it be^^om^ iriijreasinigly diffienU to 
maintain mounted detacbmentj^ in the field. 

(1) The eharaeter of n^^i.stan(^. encomitewid iKill ha^^^ consider- 
Mb effect both on tM ^tiersl eflf^dtivemsss of ktt^ 
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and on the manner in whicli they should Im?, employed. If the enemy 
tends to retain a well organized unity, the mounted detachment can 
be employed by attaching it to the foi-ce or column sent in the field to 
destroy this resistance. If, on the other hand, the enemy retains 
no definite organization but uses guerrilla tactics the mounted de- 
tachment can be best employed as an areia or district reserve to be 
available for independent action on special missions. Again, in a 
situation where the enemy operates to any extent mounted, it may be 
necessary to use mounted detachments in place of foot patrols for 
regular combat patrolling. 

(2) The effectiveness of mounted detachments also varies with the 
type of armament in use by the enemy. Prior to the advent of 
automatic weapons, mounts were of some value after contact was 
gained. They could be used for sliock action or for maneuver even 
in the immediate presence of the enemy. The modern high powei-ed 
automatic weapon in the hands of small war opponents has made the 
horse not only of little use, but an actual handicap once contact 
is gained. The mounted detachment is extremely vulnerable to am- 
bush by guerillas armed with automatic weapons. 

d. The more extensive the operations, the greater will be the value 
of mounted detachments. If the operations include the occupation 
of the seaports and a few of the important inland towns only, the 
need for mounted deta:chments will be limited. As the operation^ 
extend farther and fairther inland; and over wider areas, the need 
jfor these detachnients will b^ome greater. 

Regardless of the individual efficiency of mounted detachments, 
their value will depend upon theb: employment by the higher com- 
manders who assign them their mi^ons. A thorough understanding 
of the capabilities and limitations of mounted units and due con- 
sideration of the factors which affect their combat value, is required 
for the proper assignment of missions to these units. The mounted 
and foot patrols should be assigned missions that enable them to work 
together and not in competition. 

7-32. Basis for organization. — A definite basis for transition from 
the normal dismounted organization to amounted organization status 
should be adopted. To this end the dismounted organization given 
in Tabl^ of Organization should be adopted as a basis for transition 
with such obvious modifications as may be necessary. The convert 
sion of an infantry unit to a mounted status requires more than the 
simple addition of horses and equipment. The converted organiza- 
tion, even with the minimum of necessary modifications, presents diM^ 
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cillties of training:, ndmiiustratiou, aiul tactical use. Tlie officer 
assigned to organize u mounted unit, find himself so beset with 
unfamiliar details that the adoption of some system is practically 
mandatory. Tlie deficiencies which become apparent may bo reme- 
died as the organization progresse.s, without distnrbing the general 
sclienie of organization. 

7-33. A mounted rifle company. — ^iVss^nne that a rifle company is 
to he organized as a mounted detachment. The Tables of Organiza- 
tion provide for a company headqtuirters and three platoons of three 
squads each. This orj^anization is suitable for a mounted company. 
The ])latoons are small enough, even tliough nionnted, to be handled 
ill most situations by one officer. The addition of the necessary horses 
and equipment, together with the additional training and upkeep 
incidental to the transformation from dismounted to mounted status, 
will require some essential changes in the enlisted personnel provided 
in the organization tables. A stable sergeant, a hoi'seshoer, and a 
saddler, all being necessary for a mounted organization, must be 
added to the company headquarters. It is also necessary to provide 
about five drivers in company lieadqiiarters for the necessai-y kitchen, 
cargo, and ration pack animals. The company should be able to 
operate independently ; it must therefore be organized to carry such 
supplies as will enable it to remain away from its base for at least 
3. days, which period can be taken as a minimum patrol period. For 
longer periods away from the base provision will have to be made for 
additional drivers, arrangements made for ration drops, visits to 
friendly outposts planned; or for the unit to subsi^ itself oif the 
country, or some combination of thesef methods- 

7~M. Machine-gun and howitzer units.— a. It is not contem- 
plated that machine-gun companies or howitzer platoons will be 
mounted as units in small war operations. Unquestionably, how- 
ever, subdivision of such units will have to be mounted and at- 
tached to the mounted rifle detachrnents. The attachment of two 
or more machine-gun squads to each mounted comi>any will almost 
invariably have to be made, and itt; some situations, it may be 
necessary to attach 37 mm. and mortar sections. For this purpose, 
it is simply necessary to mount the attached units with their weapons 
placed in pack, the weapon crews acting as drivers for their own 
weapon and ammunition pack animals. 

&. It is absolutely e>ssential that the attachment of these units to 
the mounted companies be made as early as possible so that the 
j^rsonhel and animak can be properly trained and^^ndttioiied for 
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their mounted duties. The attachment of these luiits will not require 
additional specialists except possibly one additional horseshoer i>er 
mounted rifle company. 

7-35. Animals for mounted detaehments.— The better animals of 
the occupied country will not be available upon landing. Great 
effort and ingenuity will be necessary to obtain suitable animals in 
sufficient numbers. The best animals obtainable will be necessary 
for mounted organizations. The x^^^i'chase of animals should be 
undertaken as early as possible in order to condition the animals. 

7-36. Spare mounts. — ^Mounted service in small war expeditions 
is especially trying upon the mounts. Experience indicates that the 
number of mounts should exceed the number of men authorized for 
the organization by from 20 to 30 percent. The excess should fur- 
nish replacements for the lame, sick, sore-backed, wounded, or de- 
bilitated mounts, certain to develop in hard field duty. This figure 
may decrea^ as men and animals become accustomed to each other, 
and as tlie condition of the animals improves. 

7-37. Assignment of mounts. — a. Eyery offiajr and man in the 
mounted organization should be assigned a horee. Two horses for 
each officer will usually be required. The assignments of horses 
should be kept permanent. Changes should be made only upon the 
decisioiL of the organization commander in each case. Sickness and 
injuries to animals will require changes from time to time. Such 
changes should be understood to be distinctly temporary. Men 
^vhbse animals ai-e sick or injui-ed should bt> temporarily mounted 
from the spare animals of the organization. 

h. The maintenance of animals in coustant fitness^for duty is one 
of the most diflScult tasks of the commander of the mounted organ- 
ization. He cannot do this effectively unless lie holds every indi- 
vidual under his command m:poiisible in turn for the animal he 
rides. This individual i-esponsibility most certainly will be evaded 
by enlisted men if two or more riders are permitted to use the 
same mount. 

c. In changing horses a definite loss in efficiency results because 
the- inan who knows a certain horse will, as a rule, secure the best 
perf<i^mance f rom that particular horse. Also a man wiU normally 
becomo fond of his horse after he be<»^ acquainted witli him; 
This in tuni prompts great^ inter^ in the welfare and training 

of the animal, . • t- 

^ It sometimes happens tliiat a certain and a certam horse 
will liot get along; WeU w^ith e^^ The commander of a 
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mounted organization siiould Ix^ constantly on the lookout for sucli 
a situation and, after assuring himself that a bona fide case of mutual 
unsnitability exists, correct it by reassignment of mount and man. 

6. .The officers and the senior noiicomniissioned officers nnist have 
the best horses available to the organization. Their duties require 
them to exert their horses to a greater degree than is required of 
men in the ranks. 

7-38. Horse equipment. — a. The following is the minimum neces- 
sary equipment, one set of which, modified to suit the conditions of 
the operations and its availability, is issued to each man: 

1 sudaie. McCIellan. 
1 blanket, saddle. 

1 liridlo, with snaffle bW. 

1 lieadstall, halter. 

1 halter tie rope. 

1 surcingle, 

1 ijair saddlebags, 

1 feed bag. 

1 ^ain bag. 

1 (lurryc'ouib (preferably one equipped with a htwif hocrk). 
1 i)riish, hor>!e. 
1 pair spurs. 

1, pair suspenders, cartridge bolt, pistol. 
1 machete. 

b. Grain and feed bags are carried strapped to the pommel. The 
leed bag should cover the filled grain bug, to protect the grain f rcuvi 
i-ain and from other animals chewiiig thrdugh the bag. 

<?. The snaffle bit is listed, biit the ciit*!) Bit may prove^ more satis- 
factory for some horses. 

(L The machete should be carried in a sheath attached to the saddle 
on the oif (right) side, in a horizontal position, hilt to the front. If 
i.s.sue saddlebags are carried, it may be necessary to attach the ma- 
chete to the off (right) pommel and let it hang. The niachetes are 
not intended for use as weapons, but are provided for cutting trails, 
clearing canxp sites, building shelters, and even more important, for 
cutting forage, such as grass and cane tops. 

7-39. Individual equipment. — a. There are three general ways of 
carrying emergency rations, mess gear, grooming kit, toilet articles, 
etc., each having certain advantages^ all being practical, as follows: 

(1) Saddlebags (standard equipment) are two large leather pock- 
ets, fastened together, in a size approximately to a full-sized cavalry 
mount rather than to a small horse (mule) which fits on the cantle 
of the MiiClellan saddlie. As they are large, they must not be over- 
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lt«ul(xi, thus pp(«.v«iiting f>im«!uirc( (m the flanks and conif^^^tKitenfc dijvfinjs; 
of the st ifles and hij)s. 

(2) Use of iiifaDtiy oquipmeiit issued, but attucb tlie blanket 
W>U t<) the mthlh^ The cantOKiti should always Ije wirried on the Vxjlt. 

(3) Ihii of one or two NCO [ravorsacks per man, fastened to the 
cantle by their hook^ (lirotij^h cuntle riJig:-. T}k\'^(' may be placed one 
oil each mde, Tim midhod mvries much )(^>s,s th;in tlie SJuUUe bags, 
Intt h much easier on the horse, especial ly if he Vk> short couphKl, 

A "cantle ixjIT" wiU oidinariiy \>e curried on ]>utrol or on the 
iTiJirch. it sitould inchjde those articles not laHHUni niitil cjinip is 
made for the uiglit, wliicli are not eaisily carried in the .saddleba|3:*;. 
Care must Ix^ taken that rolls rt^main small and li^ht, and that the 
■weight is divided «|indly Iwtwet^n the ,sides of tlie mouiU, Tlie roll 
.Mioidd be smaller in the center, so that it may bend easily. It is 
carried Mrapjwd up tight ou tlie cantle of tlie saddle, the ends ex- 
tending down abont as far as the canile qnju terstrup D-rinjp?, no part 
of it touching the hors<', but all its weight held up by the saddle. 
The followittg list is not exhaustive, nor nesed ail these, things l»e- 
ctirried on every patrol: 

I hianketj wwd. 

1 pair iSiK>cks. 

1 snit urulerw^r, 

1 fHHicho* 

i tnit>squttp net. 

Oatined rations may Ix:^ placed in the end^j of the roll, and will l^e 
mo«i easily cairied tljei'«? than m the saddlebagis^, esp<K;iaUj' if in 
mind cans. If the roll i« eaiisfully made up, and th<i^of>eiung f<>rii(ied 
by the edge of ttie porjcbo turned so that it will not catch >yat*sr, the 
rrdl i$ rail) proof and nearly waterproof. 

t-<KK Arm^ and ammliniUon.-'-a. 'Ilio arms and aninrnnrifcion car- 
ried by ea<dr nitm are regulated in the same manner and hy the same 
consideratioHM as for dismounted tr<K)|w. It will be noted that pis- 
tob and rifle seabbar<ts hav(s not lw*en included in the minimum ce- 
<|uii*ements for issue to tiioniited detachments. If the rifle s<*ahbard 
is ii^^Ui?d, eart^ must be taken that troopH aiv s<j trained that there will 
be no dattp^r of their Knng; separatetl from their rifles when they 
disiitionnt. The rille K'ahhard has the disativantaiL^e of interfering to 
mmm extent with the seat of the rider nn<l the normal action of very 
small horK€^f4 mi ron^h going and. at increased gaits, and huj^tenin^ 
tmt under fiel4 9<indHion${ by retaining moisture. Tlie rifle scabbard 
^thould not be usidl in t«trritory whfew* contact is at all probable. 
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Mounted men should be armed with the bayonet and indoctrinated in 
its use. The rifie^ automatic rifle, and submachine gun may be car- 
ried by the mounted men shiiig in tlie same niaiiner as tbey are 
carried dismoimted, or the butt may be rested on tlie thigh, or tlie 
rifle nmy be hekl by the right hand at the small of tiie stock, the 
balance resting on the jxinimel of the saddle. 

h, AU grenades and other ammunition should be carried on tlift 
persons, not only to save tlie horse ("live loads" ai-e easier to carry 
than "dead loads") , but also to have them always available in an 
emergency. All such loads should be supported on the shoulders 
of the man, carried high enough so as not to interfere with his seat 
in the saddle; tliat is, nothing should extend lower than the bot- 
tom of his belt in front or rear. If the 50-round drums for the 
Thompson submachine guns are carried, some form of sling sliould 1)6 
provided for them, or tliey should be attached to the left side of 
the belt, to keep them off the saddle. Carriers for grenades should 
be as high on the body as possible. 

T-iL. Pack equipment. — The Phillips packsaddle, which is com- 
ing more and more into general use, should always be used by 
mounted detachments if it is obtainable. This saddle can be used 
at the walk, trot and, when necessary, at the gallop without injury 
to the animal or derangement of the load. The mobility of the 
detachment, therefore, is not reduced when accompanied by pack 
horses using the Phillips saddle. If this saddle is not obtainable, a 
special study of native equipment available will have to be made to 
determine the type most suitable for militarj' use. If the Phillips 
saddle is used, the necessary hangars for weapons, ammunition, pack 
kitchens, and other special loads should be obtained. (See art. 3-30.) 

7-42. Training, general. — For the general training of mounted 
detachments see U. S. Army Training Regulations 50-45. *'The 
Soldier; Instruction Mounted without Arms." 

7-43. Training for specialists. — a. For the training of specialists 
such as the stable sergeant, pacJonaster, liorseshoer, packers, and 
saddlers, the following publications should be referred to: 

(1) Animal Management, the Cavalry School. 

(2) FM 25-5, "Animal Transport." 

(3) TM 2100-25, "The Saddler." 

(4) TM 2100-30, ''The Packer.^' 

(ei Biflij/T^ Cidthing, Mounted 

and I>ismmihted C>r^iiis^^ 
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(7) Department of Agriculture Pamphlets. These give the names 
and kinds of feed found in foreign countries, with their nutritive 
ratio to oats, the form in which they are usually fed, and other 
useful information. 

5. All of the above except Animal Management may be secured 
by the Quartermaster from the Government Printing Office at from 
5 to 15 cents per copy. The Department of Agriculture pamphletsi 
may be secured from that Department direx!t. In this connection, 
application should be made for the pamphlet or pamphlets applicable 
to the country in question. 

7-44. Time required for training. — Sufficient time for thoroiif^li 
training in all details will seldom if ever be available. The mounted 
unit commander is usually ordered to be ready to take the field within 
a short time after organization. '\^niate\er the situation, the 
mounted unit commander must adapt liis training schedule to the 
time available. He makes every effort to secure a reasonable time 
for training. Six weeks may be c(msidered a minimum requirement 
after the order for mounting is received. Failing this, he conducts 
his initial operations in the field with due regard to the limited 
training of his men and the conditioning of his animals. 

7-45. Combat training.— The combat training of the mounted de- 
tachment cannot be neglected. This training is all important and 
must he carried on concurrently with the mounted training. Since 
the mounted detachment will habitually fight on foot its small wars 
combat training will be practically identical to iliat of a foot patrol. 
TVThen contact is made the mounted unit will habitually dismount, 
turn over itis mounts to horseholders, and thereafter fight on foot. 
The combat training of mounted, detachments should include numer- 
ous and varied combat exercises, which require the men to dismount 
rapidly and without confusion and to go in^ntly into dismounted 
action against a simulated or outlined enemy. Only by repeated 
exercises of this type will the mounted unit become indoctrinated 
in the schemes of action for combat. 

7-46. Tactical uses of mounted detachments. — a. Some of the 
tactical u^s of mounted detachments are: 

(1) For normal patrolling in pacified areas. Smaller numbers 
of troops can patrol larger areas with greater facility when organ- 
ized into mounted deitachments. A show, of force in these pacified 
areas can be made almost continuously over wide areas and with a 
small force by the judicious use of mounted detachments. 
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(2) As a mobile unit attaclied to a large combat column. The 
commander of a large column in some small wars situations may 
require a mounted detachment for the execution of special missions 
such as distant reconnaissance to the front and flanks, escort for 
evacuation of wounded, foraging, investigation of towns or district 
along the route of march, etc. 

(3) As an area or di^itrict reserve. Such a reserve can be used 
for the accomplishment of special urgent missions such as tiie relief 
of towns which have been attacked, the rescue of the personnel of 
planes making forced landings in hostile territory, as an escort for 
area and district commanders on inspection trips, and for other 
^lecial missions of a similar nature. 

(4) To augment aerial reconnaissance. 

h. From a study of the above tactical uses of the mounted de- 
tachment, it can be seen that it is not contemplated that the mounted 
detachment will perform the normal patrol >vork in small wars. In 
bush and jungle warfare where the situation is always vague and 
the enemy never definitely located, the foot patrol is more effective 
for combat patrols and particularly so when the enemy habitually 
fights on foot. The foot patrol, whose primary combat training is 
that of infantrymen, will give a better account of itself in this 
type of warfare when contact is made and such a patrol is far 
less vulnerable to ambush. The superior mobility of the mounted 
detachment means very little if there is no definite objective on 
which to move. But there are special missions in most small wars 
operations in which strong and boldly led mounted detachments, 
well organized, trained and equipped, will be of great value. When 
such detachments are available to a commander in a hostile area 
they may be moved rapidly on a definite objective when aeroplane, 
radio, or other communication or intelligence agency indicated its 
use at a particular point. 

7--47. Conduct of mounted patrols. — a. In country that is open 
enough to permit marching at the trot, patrols may move at better 
speed mounted than dismounted, and arrive at the destination or 
ipoint of contact with the hostile force, in better condition to fight. 
4^ gretiter load can be carried without undue fatigue by the mounted 
man .than by the dismOu^ but loads should tiot be such as to 
but down mobility. Over average dirt roads, with few steep grades 
iind with small horses in fair condition, a platoon should march 
about 30 mile^ in 1 day, or 80 to 85 in 3 days. Longer daily marches 
ioay often be made, but lossies in condition inust be iuade up by rest 
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after the march. These figures will not- be found accurate under all 
circumstances, but falling mucli below them makes the mounting 
of the men unprofitable, as seasoned infantry can move, in small 
bodies for limited periods at rates nearly approaching these. 

l>. Patrols required to remain out for long periods should take ad- 
vantage of all facilities of friendly garrisons, so as to prevServe their 
mobility. Sick should be left at the first post passed through, sup- 
plies replenished if they can be spared by the garrison, and informa- 
tion exchanged at every opportunity. 

<7. Timely preparations should be made for any march, to insure 
that men and animals are in the best condition possible, that the 
required equipment and supplies are present and loaded as required 
and that provision is made for the care and evacuation of the dis- 
abled. 

d. The strict observance of march discipline is most essential in 
mounted units. It is maintained only by f re{iuent and rigid inspec- 
tions by officers and nfnicommissioned officers bnth on the- march 
and at all halts. The object of these iiisx>ections are : 

(1) To keep equipment, especially saddles and packsaddles 
correctly adjusted at all times. 

(2) To require all riders to maintain the correct seat in the saddle. 
Slouching in the saddle lias a tendency to injure the animal's back. 

(3) To maiiitain; the x>rescribed gaits within subdivisions of the 
column. 

(4) To require all riders to dismount, when there is need for 
remaining mounted. This is especially important. A horse stand- 
ing still, and with his rider sitting on him is not able to relax and 
rest. 

(5) To permit individuals to leave the column only, in . case of 
urgent necessity. 

(6) To police halting places and camp or bivotiac areas. 

7-^8. Combat patrols. — a. Most patrols sent out in small wars 
must be ready to accept combat, even if not sent out primarily with 
the mission of seeking it. Usually psychological considerations will 
require that no patrol gi ve groundv and patrols are habitually made 
strong enough to repel expected attacks. Keconnaissance and other 
special patrols, therefore, are considered with combat patrolSj and 
not as requiring special formations. The essentials required of 
mounted formations are the same as those of dismounted formations. 
There must be adequate control by the leaders of parts of the patrol, 
mutual, support, power of maneuver must be preserved as long as 
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possible by holding out supports, aiul the patiol must- be protected 
from surprise from any direction. The principles of the dismounted 
patrol formations may therefore be followed, modifying distances 
and intervals to conform to the different c«,j)abilities of the mounted 
man. For short distances, a horse can easily travel twice as fast 
as a man, and thus support can be furnished from a greater distance. 

h. When the point comes under fire, the men of the leading squad 
sliould dismount at once and take firing positions. There will sel- 
dom be time tor these men to secui-e their horses. Other squads, not 
actually engaged, may have time and opportunity to secure their 
mounts by ha\'ing one man liold four of them, and it will sometimes 
be possible, especially in patrols larger than two squads, for units 
not engaged to nialte a mounted dash to a position from which they 
can make a dismounted attack on the enemy's flank or I'ear. Units 
not actually engaged should maneuver, either mounted or dis- 
mounted, to take the opposition in flank or real', but always attack- 
ing dismounted. Actions of this type may be prearranged and 
practiced, but must be kept so simple as to be flexible in application, 
and must not permit any part of the patrol to go beyond effective 
control of the leader without definite orders from him. 

c: Distances are shortened in woods and lengthened in more open 
country. Details for flank reconnaissance are usually arranged be- 
fore the march is begun, so that a signal by the leader will be suf- 
ficient to start the reconnaissance. 

d. Mounted patrol formations are identical with th(»ie of foot 
patrols with the exception that allowance must be made for the 
g:reater road space required by mounted units. For patrol forma- 
tions, distribution of weapons, tacticis, and other details see Infantry 
Patrols, chapter VI. 

7-4^, Ambushes. — a. Many areas afford innumerable good ambush 
pwositions. If all such positions are carefully reconnoitered by 
moimted patrols operating in such areas the rate of march will be 
reduced to that of foot troops. The mouti ted detachment when em- 
ployed on an urgent mission requiring rapid movement 6n a definite 
objective avoids being ambushed not so much by cautious movement 
and careful reconnaissance as by rapid and secret movement and by 
radical changes of direction to deceive the enemy. The mounted 
unit leader, for this reason, must have as thorough knowledge;; 6f :th^ 
terrain as possible and must have the best guides obtainable. 

1), The above p^axagraph is npt to be. consti^iied as the 
mounted detachment coiim 
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reasouable security for his column when on the march and of care- 
fully investigating any position which he lias reason to believe is 
occupied. If the attack be from a flank on the center of the column, 
the leading and following elements do the maneuvering, and the 
attack is still normaHy driven home on the flank or rear. The horses 
of the elements caught in the initial burst of fire will generally have 
to be temporarily abandoned. Tired hoi-ses wil.1 not stray far and 
those not wounded or killed can be recovered as soon as the enemy 
position is taken. The horses of elements not caught under fire 
should be turned over to the appointed horse holders of the squad 
who will get tJiem under such covei* as is avaihible. 
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7-50. Definition and uses.— </. Hastily organized mounted patrols 
jue units monnted foi- imniediute patrollrnt>- \vit!iout prior training 
m riding or animal care. This expedient has been resorted to fre- 
quently in the past. It usually su^igests; itself in areas where suit- 
able riding animals arc available iu considerable numbers. Whether 
for iiicreasing the- mobility of the patrol, or conserving tlie strength 
of tlie men, due consideration should be given to the advantages 
and disadvantages of such prcxiedure as indicated in this section, 
prior to tlie adoption of this ex^xidient. 

b. The leaders of iiifantry units often err when they decide to 
execute combat patrolling on mounts instead of on foot. Past opera- 
tions have definitely indicated that there are certain advantages and 
disadvantages of hastily organized mounted patrols. Some of the 
considerations which bear upon the advisability of organizing hastily 
mounted patrols are set forth below: 

(1) The mounted patrol is more formidable in appearance and it 
affords an easy way to make a display of force in fairly peaceful 
tertitory. 

(2) For a marcli of not over 1 or 2 days' duration and with suit- 
able terrain, the hastily mounted patrol can travel more rapidly and 
coV^]^ a greater distance tlian on foot. 

(3) Mounted n)en can, for short inarches, carry heavier individual 
Ipad^ than men on foot. 

(4) A mounted man can give all his attention to observing the 
ten-aiu and looking for signs of the enemy. The mount will select 
its own footing on the trail. A man on foot on bad trails must 
spend much time looking at the trail to pick his route. 

(5) A man on horseback presents a smaller target than a man 
standing. His body appears sliorter and is partly protected by the 
horse. 

37 
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(6) A mounlpxl man is liiglier tlum a m<an. on foot and he can see 
farther. On s(/me terrain his eyes will clear brush over which the 
man on foot cannot see. This soinetimcs enables a mounted man to 
detect a waiting enemy at a distance denied to a man on foot; par- 
ticularly if the enemy is not well schooled in lying in ambusli. 

(7) The mounted patrol is easier on tlie men. They will aixive at 
tlieir destination in a less exhausted condition. 

(8) The rapidity of movement and the distance covered will de- 
crease materially as the size of the patrol is increased. 

(9) For extended marches the foot patrol, untrained in riding, and 
in the care and handling of animals, will make better progr^ on 
foot day in and day out than if mounted on animals, 

(10) For large patrols, even marches of only 1 or 2 days' duration 
can be made with greater facility on foot than if hastily mounted. 

(11) If the march is to be extended, it is essential that the load on 
the ridden animals be kept as light as possible. The average load 
carried by the ridden animal in the field is about 250 pounds. It can 
readily be seen that this load places considerable burden on small 
native animals and every effort should be made to reduce this load 
by the use of accompanying pack animals. 

(12) The animal casualties in hastily organized mounted patrols 
will be excessive because of poor handling and lack of condition in 
the animals. 

(13) Lack of training in dismounting and securing animals, places 
thei hastily organized mounted patrol at a distinct disadvantage once 
contact with the enemy is made. 

(14) The mounted man is generally more conspicuous, and more 
clearly outlined, and he cannot hit the ground, take cover, and return" 
the hostile fire as rapidly as a man on foot. At any given range, 
therefore, he is more exposed to the hostile initial bursts of fire, 

(15) A foot pati-ol has the advantage over a mounted patrol when 
it runs into an enemy ambush. In a niountecl patrol the animals will 
suffer severely and the men w ill be more exposed. If any men or 
horseholders have to concern themselves with the animals they are 
not much help against the enemy. 

(16) A mounted patrol is more visible from a distance than a foot 
patrol, particuhirly if the colors of the animals do not blend with the 
background. JSPatives on one mountain can see nionnted men march- 
ing pn another m^ then, under the same conditions, they could 
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(17) A loot pdlrol ran make and break caiiip more rtipidiy lliau a 
inountofl ])atr()l and is not ;is ivmch concerned about a site that will 
furnish forage and water. Hastily organized iriounted patrols of any 
size are notoriously glow in breaking camp. 

(18) A mounted patrol is more expensive than a foot patrol. The 
expenditure for aiiinials and animal equipment, in past operations, 
has been extremely high for hastily organized mounted patrols. 

(19) At the end of the day's march the work of the mounted man 
has just begun. The animals, pack and ridden, have to be groomed, 
watered, fed, the sick and injured treated, and, in hostile territory, 
guarded during the night. 

(20) The general consideration that riding is less fatiguing than 
walking is apt to outweigh other more important considerations in 
tropical countries where there is ever present a strong tendency to 
avoid bodily exertion, 

7-51. Discussion. — The above considerations indicate that the use 
of the hastily organized mounted patrol in hostile territory is rarely 
justified. Only for small patrol« when equipment and conditioned 
aniniak are inuuediately available, when the march is not in excess 
of about 2 days, when the patrol is to bo made in fairly peaceful 
territory, and when rapid movement is desirable and practicable 
are the conditions suitable to justify the organization of a hastily 
moimted patrol. 

7-52. Type of anima! to employ.— In some localities there may be 
a choice between horses and mules. The characteristics of the mule, 

as set forth in article S-27. make him more suitable for riding and 
hamlliiig by untrained men wd\o for the niost part make up hastily 
organized moiihted patrols. However, for small patrols on short 
urgent missions the horse can well be used to advantage. 

7-53. Other details. — ^The organization, assignment of duties and 
animals; marches, equipment and other details of a hastily organized 
mounted patrol should be based upon a study of the preceding sec- 
tion^ section IV, and should approximate the standards set for regu- 
iiair niibunted detachments. 

O 
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8-i. Definitions— When a number of pack animals, carts, 
wagons, or trucks are to be sent from one place to another, they are 
formed into a train. The train is called a Convot. 

h. When carts, wagons, or trucks are used at least one man armed 
with rifle or automatic weapon generally goes with each vehicle, or 
men so armed are otherwise disposed throughout the length of the 
train. These men constitute wliat is known as the Tuain Guakd, 
They stay with the convoy and fight only for the close protection of 
the convoy. They are under the direct command of the convoy 
commander. 

(7. When operating in dangerous territory troops are furnished for 
the protection of the convoy. These troops are called the Convot 
Escx)KT. The officer in charge of the escort is in command of, and is 
responsible for, the convoy. He defers to the recommendations of 
the convoy commander insofar as is consistent with the ne<jessai*y 
safety precautions. 

8-2, Mission.— The mission of the convoy escort is to insure the 
uninterrupted march arid safe arrival of the convoy it is detailed to 
protect. All formations adopted and all plans of action must be in 
accordance with this mission. This does not and should not preclude 
offensive action, but merely requii^s that the attack must have as its- 
purpose the safety of the convoy, rather than the destruction of the 
enemy. Pursuit that carries the escort, or any part of it, to such 
distance that it can no longer act in defense of the convoy violates 
the mission of the escort and such action may be just the opportunity 
for which the enemy seek& The rate of march is limited by the rat« 
of the slowest element of the convoy or the convoy escort. 

8-3. Organization. — a. Escorts vary in strength and composition 
with the size and importance of the convoy, the length of the march, 
the nature of the terrain, and the type of resistance expected. De- 
tachments from the rifle companies with tlie necessary machine guns 
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attached will usually constitute the escort. When the rate of march 
of the convoy exceeds that of infantry, the escort should be provided 
with a means of transportation which is no slower than the convoy. 
For other than convoys mounted detachments may be employed very 
effectively for this duty. 

&. For large trains the vehicles or pack animals should be formed 
into sections, each under a responsible officer or noncommissioned 
officer, before tlie march begins. The train guards placed on the 
individual vehicles or within the pack-animal sections, should come 
under the control of the section commandei^. 

8-4. Convoy types.—a. Convoys of pack animals are difScult to 
protect because of the vidnerability of the animals themselves and 
because of the extended road space required on naii-ow trails. When 
possible, tlie pack animals should be herded in groups of about five 
animals but generally it Avill be necessary to have them travel in 
single file. Pack trains of untrained or poorly trained animals will 
take more road space and will require more men. In extreme cases, 
a man to lead each animal may be necessary, but usually the animals 
may be led in strings of two or three, fastened together, "head to 
tail." If train guards are placed in the pack-animal sections, they 
may be employed by the section leader to lead animals, particularly 
ordnance animals. Comparatively speaking, pack convoys are not 
economical and should be used only in very difficult terrain. 

h. Trains of native packiiieii (porters (>r (mrri^ 
necessary. The average useful load of i« packmim^^^ 
pounds. These trains, like all other trains should be oi^ganized into 
sections, each se(iion under its native leader, when any considerable 
number of packmen is employed. Trains of packmen have the dis- 
advuntage of extending to great length on the line of march and of 
• requiring strong escorts. The packman, unlike the pack animal, fully 
appreciates danger, and, at its first appearance, is likely to abandon 
his load and seek safety in flight. 

e. A train of 100 bull carts or wagons when well closed up occupies 
a road space of about 1 mile. The difficulties of control and pm- 
tectiou of such trains will naturally increase with their length. In 
dangerous territory it will seldom be advisable to operate very large 
trains because of the difficulties of protecting them. Close protec- 
tion should be provided by having train guards armed with rifle or 
automatic weapon ride on the individual carts or wagons. If mariiie 
drivers are employed they should be armed with the rifle or an auto- 
matic weapon (no pistol or revolver). Gommunication should l>e 
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maintained between sections of the train by mounted messengers. 
The prompt discovery of breaks in the column is dependent upon 
continuous communication between sections of the train by mounted 
messenger. Eacli element of the convoy must guide on the element 
next in rear. If contact with a rear element is broken the leading 
element nuist immediately halt on ground that will afford the ani- 
mals rest and wait for the rear element to close up. If ^is is habit- 
ually done, serious breaks in the column can be: averted. Proper 
consideration for defense must be given in the choice of such halting 
places. 

d. Motor convoys are made up of nnilitary motor transport units or 
of hired or unrequisitioned motor vehicles. In any case, the convoy 
should be pmperly organized before starting the march. The escort 
may be carried on the train or in separate vehicles capable of at 
least the same speed as the convoy. The slower elements of the 
convoy should be placed in the lead. With suitable roads, motor 
transportation is peculiarly advantageous for convoys because it is 
less vulnerable to small arms fire, and because of its speed and 
ability to travel long distances with few halts. Fast tanks, armored 
cars, or trucks converted to serve as armored cars, may be employecl 
to great advantage in escorting motor convoys. If the enemy has 
made a practice of using land mines, it may be advisable to have a 
pilot cargo truck precede the point. 

e. For river convoys and escorts see chapter X. 

8-5. March of convoys,-~«. Convoys should be assembled in suffi- 
cient time prior to the march to organize them into sections and to 
appoint and properly instruct the section leaders in their duties; 
Carts, wagons, and motor vehicles should be loaded the day prior 
to starting the march, and should be so located the night before 
that there will be the minimum of confusion in forming the column 
in the morning for the inarch. Newly organized pack and bull cart 
trains should be marched only a very short distance the first day, 
preferably only a few miles beyond the limits of' the town from 
which the march originates. This first day of march can then be 
used to perfect the organization of the convoy, to correct any de- 
ficiencies in equipment, and to indoctrinate the escort in their duties. 
Spare vehicles or carriers should be provided to carry the bttrtlen 
of those that may be disabled enroute. When this is not practicable, 
the loads of disabled vehicles or pack animals, must be distributed 
iuinon^ the coiivoy, or destrbylsd. 
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h. It may happen, as it has in past operations, through misinforma- 
tion, inability to foresee road conditions or other circumstances, that 
large convoys will begin a march gi*eatly overloaded. When such 
a condition develops, the escort commander is faced vFitH a serious 
problem which requires immediate action to save the convoy from 
serious difficulties, or, in exti-eme cases, from complete break-down. 
If the convoy has not proceeded far from its base, it may be ad- 
visable to return and reorganize the convoy with lighter loads or 
to procure additional animals or vehicles from the base or in the 
vicinity of the halt. If this is not practicable, it will be necessary 
to lighten the loads by the establishment of a dump or by destruction 
of the excess cargo. It is far better to make a radical reduction of 
the loads as soon as it becomes apparent that the loads are excessive 
than to make small reductions from day to day as the animals be- 
come worn and exhausted from cai'rying excessive loads. 

G. The available route should be considered carefully. Long dis- 
tances, poor roads, steep grades, many stream crossings, sharp turns, 
defiles, close country, and exposure to view from considerable dis- 
tances along an open ridge are objectionable features. The loss of 
a few animals shot down by a handful of men in ambush, or the 
disabling of a few trucks or tractors might seriously delay the convoy. 
Generally, the best road, eyen though it may not be the most direct, 
is to be preferred. The route should be selected 'with a view to avoid- 
ing probable hostile forces, and a detour is jiistifiable if it be reason-; 
ably certain that an ambush may thus be avoided. Provision should 
be made for temporary repair of roads and bridges and for the 
crossing of fords. 

8-6; Disposition of the escort on the march.^; The escort com- 
mander, after assigning the necessary train guards to the sections of 
the convoy, should divide his force into an advance guard, a main 
body, a rear guard, and flank guards as necessary. The functionSj 
armament, and tactical disposition of these elements are the same 
as those corresponding elements in combat patrol formations. 

h. The advance guard precedes the train in the convoy in the usual 
patrol formation. Gritical places on the route of march, such as 
fordsv defiles and trail crossings should be reconnoitered and com- 
manding positions occupied before tlie convoy is committed to them. 
Over some terrain, the convoy can be protected best by having the 
advance guard proceed by bounds from one position to ariotheir/^ T^ 
head of the convoy is never perniitted to enter a defiled until' ttift^a^^^^ 
vance gimrd is in possession of the farther end. 
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c. The main body is <liarged primarily with the (lefenst> of the 
convoy. It is therefore likely to liglit on the defensive, this Ixsing 
forceci on it by its tnission. 'llio main body n>ay he marched ahead 
of the convoy; but, if this is doiu>, adtn^uate trnin guards must be 
provided within the sections of the train juul the rear guard must 
he. sufficiently strong to fight indeppTulently until support can n^ach 
it from th<? main body. For very lotig convoys, it may he necessary 
to split the nuiin Iwdy and have these divisions of the main l)otly 
march l>etween sections of the convoy- 

d. Tho lear guard marclies a sliorl distance in rtnir of tl\e convoy 
with the usual rear-guard fornuttioa. Rear giuirds sliould not maneu- 
ver in supiwrt of advance elements of the escort if by doing so the rear 
of the coinov is left totally unprotected. Conditions nuiy sometimes 
warrant the detachment of a part of the rear guai'd to maneuver in 
support of advance, eiements of the escortj but sufficient force should 
always be retaiiu'd by the rear guaixl commander to protect the 
traiti from attack in that diitHtion. 

e. The flanks of a convoy are most vulnerable and are particularly 
difficult to protect in heavy brush, jungle, or mountainous country 
where parallel roads or trails do not exist. In such terrain it is often 
not practical to employ flank guards as they will slow the rate of 
march to too gmit an extent. Whenever |)racticfil, adequate flank 
guardy .should 1h> provided. In terrain not practical for the employ- 
jjfient of flank guards, the flanks will generally have to h& protected 
by a careful reconnaissance by th{? ach'ance guard and by the (x^cnpa- 
tion of coinmandujg |>oBition.s and intersecting roads or trails by 
elements from the advance guard. Thtm eleinehts join the rear guard 
when the convoy has passed. 

8-7. Defense of a convoy.— The es<'ort fights only ^ hen nece.s.sary. 
The mission of the escort is to prot<K;t the tniin and to insure its 
uninterrupted progrt^ss. If the enemy is discovered liolding a cfjrn- 
mantling position or a defile on the lirie of march, he shoukl dis- 
lodged ftnd driven otf Iwifore the convoy is permitted to proceed. In 
most small war situations, hostile forties attempt to anibuBb the con- 
voy. Prearranged schenu^.s of ntaneuvei-, as descjrilxKl in cliapter VI 
£;hould be- prepared to meet such ambushes. The sections of the 
convoy under tlie immediate protection of the train guards? should 
Seek any available cover that will prei'^ctnt the hostile tr<K>ps from fir- 
ing into the train . I f it becomes evident that tlie (rai>tu re of the 
tniin by the enemy caniiot ^ prevent^^ ti;a«sp«rt and H$ cimUiniM 
should 1x5 destroyed; 
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8-8. Attack of a convoy.— The most favorable time for an attack 
agaiiist a convoy is when it is passing through heavy woods, jungle 
growth, defiles, or stream crossings; when it is ascending or descend- 
ing steep slopes, or passing over bad sections of the road ; when the 
convoy is making or breaking camp; and when animals are being 
watered. Hie objective of the attack is always the transport and not 
the escort. The attacking force should first bring the convoy to a 
halt and then throw it into confusion by attacking from an unex- 
pected direction. Hie fire of automatic weapons and the attacks of 
airplanes flying at low altitude are very effective. When a convoy is 
captured, the parts that cannot be carried off should be destroyed, 

8-9, Security measures at the halt— During short halts, ele- 
ments fi-om the escort should be so disposed as to afford protection to 
the convoy for the period of the halt. Commanding positions and 
intei-secting trails particularly should be guarded and the train 
guards sliould Ix^ kept on the alert. 

b. For long halts and halts for the night, the train must be so parked 
that it will afford the maximum protection to the convoy escort. At 
the same time the train should be ready to move out without delay 
when march is resumed. In dangerous territory, when no suitable de- 
fensive positions are available, the cargoes and the pack saddles of 
pack convoys may be so placed at night as to serve as breastworks. 
In very close country, this use of the cargoes is particularly valuable 
as it provides a definite line on which the escort can form in case 
the convoy is rushed in a night attack. Carts and wagons can be 
anunged in a circle or hollow square with the escort located within 
the enclosed area. This disposition should not relieve the escort com- 
mander from the responsibility of establisliing outposts. The ani- 
mals should be afforded such protection as is possible. Motor vehi- 
cles should be so parked for night halts as to provide maximum 
protection for tlie radiatoi-s, motors, and otlier vital parts of the 
vehicles from small -arms fire in case of night attack. 
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Sectiox I 
INTRODUCTION 

Par. PajKf 

Qeneriil ^^-^ ^ 

Si)CH'ial air tiictios hivolved 3 

General. — a. The opposition usually encountered in siiiail war 
operations consists of scattered bands of irregular troops, well armed 
and extremely mobile, but deficient in disciplined morale. Logistical 
arrangements for such forces are apt to be very primitive and sketchy, 
offering no substantial target for bombing aviation. Air opposition is 
usually nonexistent or negligible. The Marine air force is thus able 
to concentrate almost entirely on the close support- of ground units.. 

h. In order to secure the full measure of cooperation between the 
air and ground forces, it is necessary that each understands the 
problems of the other. The aviator must know something of the tac- 
tics of the ground patrol, and he must be ready and willing to assume 
any justified risk to assist the ground commander. On the otlier hand, 
the ground commander should understand the hazards and limita- 
tions imposed on aviation operating over difficult terrain, and should 
not expect the impossible. 

9^2. Special air tactics involved. — a. The employment of avia- 
tion in small wars is characterized by the operation of many small 
units, two or three plane patrols, over a wide area. Normal scouting 
missions will in most cases be modiHed to search attacks, performed 
by airplanes of the scouting or observation class armed with light 
bombs and machine guns. 

6. If attack or light bombing units ai* included in the force, the 
tactics of their employment will not differ greatly from normal pro- 
cedure. They should constitute an aerial reserve, to be dispatched 
only against definitely located targets, and in such force as may be 
necessary. Occasions Avill arise where one six-plane division may be 
ample force for the task at hand; in fact, tlie employment of small 
striking imits will l>e frequent, and independent missions for the divi- 
sion the rule rather than the exception. The usual absence of air 
opposition in small wars gives to an air force a freedom of action, 
and the ability to employ small units independently, not enjoyed in 
major conflicts. If air opposition shoul4 exist, it must of course be 
countered by fighters in Uie normal way. 
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G. In the past, Marine air forces have been equipped generally 
with dual-purpose airplanes of the two-seater type, suitable for ob- 
servation or scouting, and equipped with the armament necessary 
for limited ground attack. The observation and light bomber types 
were so similar that they were used indiscriminately on whatever 
mission came first to hand. Wliile it is true that such diversion and 
substitution is still possible for emergency situations, modern design 
of airplanes and engines is along specialized lines and does not per- 
mit the wide latitude of tactical employment practiced with the more 
simple machines of foiiner years. 
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9-3. Types. — ^Tho composition of an air force oi-ganized for small 
wars operations cannot be definitely prescribed, nor can its compara- 
tive strenj^th in relation to the ground force be determined prior to 
a careful estimate of the situation in each case. Much depends upon 
the character of the campaign, and uj)on the nature of the theater of 
operations. The final choice will be influenced by the type of air 
units immediately available. The discussion contained in this chap- 
ter assumes a typical situation Avherein an independent brigade or 
force is supported by a composite group of aircraft. 

Reconnaissance aircraft. — Primary considei-ation should al- 
ways be given to reconnaissance types in the organization of a small 
wars air force. Due to the advisability of operating in small forma- 
tions and to the frequent calls for air reconnaissance to be expected 
from the commandei*s of independent columns and patrols, at least 
twice the number of observation or scouting airplanes will be required 
for the support of a. force engaged in tt cami)aign of this nature ag 
would suffice for nonnal operations. 

9-5. Combat aircraft. — ^The inclusion of combat types of aircraft 
in addition to the dual-purpose scouts may be advisable or necessary 
in many small wars situations. In making a decision as to what 
types to include in the air force, consideration should be given to 
the existence of objectives which are beyond the capabilities of the 
dual-purpose scouting airplane. 

9-6. Transport aircraft — This type of aircraft has proven indis- 
pensable for small wars operations. The lack of railroads, improved 
motor roads, and navigable waterways in some of our probable thea- 
ters of operfttibn makes the supply and transportation of troops by 
air more or less mandatory. Two types of transports are standard : 
the multiengined cabin land plane; and the multiengined cabin 
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amphibian. Both should be included in the air force; both are in- 
cluded in the organizatioa of the present utility squadron. The ratio 
of land planes to amphibians will depend upon operating conditions 
to be encountered, 

9-7. Organization. — ^The present squadron organization of the 
Marine Corps is satisfactory for small wars operations. Tli© only 
problem of organization is the selection of the units which are to 
compose the group. One headquarters and service squa,dron, one 
utility squadron, and two scouting squadrons may be considered as 
the minimum basic force for the support of a brigade or similar unit. 
To these should be added such additional transports and combat 
uiiits as the situation demands. The composite group is flexible and 
can take care of several operating squadrons without additional 
overhead. 

9-S. Movement to the theater of operations. — Aircraft should 

always be flown to the tlieater of operations whenever distance and 
the situation will permit. Air units so transported arrive in the 
minimum of time with less hazard of damage en rotite and are ready 
for immediate action upon arrival. This method presupposes avail- 
able landing fields within the theater of oi)erations protected by 
Marine detacliments from naval vessels, or by friendly native troops. 
In most cases intermediate refueling stops must also be available, 
either on foreign airdromes or on board own aircraft carriers. 
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9-9. Main airdrome.~(it. The main airdrome within the theater 

of operations should be h>cated within a reasonable distance of Force 
Headquarters and must be accessible by motor ti*aiisix)rt or on a 
navigable waterway. The air commander must be able to main- 
tain close personal contact witli tlie Force staff, and, conversely, the 
various departments of Force Headquarters should have easy access 
to the airdrome facilities. The main airdrome should be of such 
size as to permit heavily loaded transports to operate during adverse 
weather and field conditions. Existent landing fields which meet 
all of the requirements will seldom be encountered, and provision 
must be made for labor and construction nuatevials to cle«r and 
prepare landing surfaces. 

J. The ground activities of a niain airdrome can be conducted 
tinder canvas, but the use of permanent or temporary buildings will 
greatly facilitate shop work and improve the general efficiency of 
the organization. Provision must be made for the underground 
storage of bombs and fuzes. Protected areas for the storage of 
gasoline and oil must be selected, and preferably fenced off from other 
airdi'ome activities Should tiii^re appeal^ td be danger of sabotage, it 
may be advisable to fence off the more vuljicrable areais . of thci 
airdromes with barbed wire entanglements. Airdrome guards, in 
addition to thosei furnished by thei air units themselves, may be 
necesKiry. Should the opposing forCeS; possess aircraft, antiaircraft 
protection must be provided for the airdrome. For defense agaiiist 
sporadic air raids which might be expected from a weak and poorly 
traihed opposing air force, the air units would be able to organize 
their own antiaircraft machine gun crews for emergency protection, 
provided equipment were made available* In other cases, it would 
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bfe necessary to arrange for a stronger defense by regular anti- 
aicraf t units. 

&-10. Auxiliary airdromes. — In small wai-s situations the use of 

Auxiliary airdromes is contemplated, not for the dispersion of air 
imits for protection, but to facilitate tlie provision of air support 
for semi-independent commands. Territorial departments are or- 
ganized and garrisoned by subordinate units of appropriate size. 
The headquarters of these departments may be situated in isolated 
i-egions with indifferent transport facilities, and so remote from the 
main airdrome as to seriously curtail air support during periods of 
unfavorable weather. Auxiliary airdromes established in the vicin- 
ity of department headquarters, lightly stocked with supplies of 
fuel, bombs, ammunition, and spare parts, and staffed with skeleton 
ground crews, enable the air commander to detacli small units for 
the close support of departmental operations, Fiutherniore, the 
uninteri-upted transportation of trooj^ and supplies by air is de- 
pendent upon the existence and maintenance of such auxiliary 
airdromes. 

9-11. Advanced landing fields. — Each detached post and outlying 

detachment camp should have a field of sufficient size to permit tho 
operation therefrom of scout and combat planes. Many of these 
fields jieed have no special facilities, otlier than the landing area, 
but certain ones in key locations should be provided with vstorage 
facilities for limited amounts of fuel, bombs, and ammunition. It 
may desirable to have one or more mechanics stationed at such 
fields, Necessary protection and assistance in handling airplane 
on the ground should be provided by the garrison of the station. 

9-12, Emergency landing fields. — ^These are merely possible land- 
ing places, located, cleared, and properly marked. Their primary 
function is to provide disabled or weather-bound aircraft with 
emergency landing places. They may also be useful in making 
evacuations of sick and wounded men from isolated patrols, or for 
facilitating air support in unusual situations. As many as possible 
of these fields should be provided throughout the area of operations. 

Specifications of land fields.— a. Under normal condi- 
tions cUri-eiit types of miUtarya^^ in taking off and landing 
usually roll on the ground for a distance of from 500 to T(X) yardSi 
This distance will be increased by the load carried, by a rough or 
muddy surface, by hot dry weather, or where the airdrome is situ- 
ated at Iiigli altitudes. Therefore, in order to allow a reasonable 
f actor oi safety iii operating airplanes iiridier tiie varying conditioias, 
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landing fields should have minimum dimensions of from 700 yards 
for all combat aiix)laiies up to 1,0{X> yards for transports. The land- 
ing fields should be smooth, of firm surf ace, and without obstructions 
within or near its boundaries, 

h. If obstacles such as hills, trees, or large structures are near the 
boundary of a landing field, its dimensions must be increased in 
order that the airplane may clear the obstacles in taking off or 
landing. Obstacles near the ends of runways must not have a height 
greater than one-tenth of their disfemce from the field, i. e., a tree 
50 feet high cannot be closer than 500 feet to the end of the runway, 

c. Under varying conditions of terrain it will frequently be im- 
possible to locate or construct landing fields which will permit air- 
planes to land and take off in all directions. Under such conditions 
the runways or longer dimensions of the landing field should, if 
possible lie in the direction of tlic prevailing wind for that locality. 

9-14. Mimnium size of landing fields. — 



Load 



Light 

Do 

Military load. 

Do.,.-,... 



CoBditioDS, land and take-oti 



No wind . 

10 miles per hour. 

No wind 

10 miles iKsr hour. 



Traos- 
liorts 

yards I 

m { 

700 I 
l.tiOO 
<K10 



Aa other 
types 



Runways should have a niinimum width of 200 yards. 



Yards 



700 
600 



7D0 
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9-15. Control and command— The senior aviator on duty with 
a comuuuid exercises a dual function similar to that of tlie force 
artillery commander. He commands the air force and acts as advisor 
on air matters to the Force Commander. The air commander will 
generally have an extensive detailed knowledge of the area in which 
operations are being conducted—first-hand knowledge whicli may 
not be available otherwise — and he should maintain close contact 
\vith the Force Commander and staff through the medium of fre- 
quent conferences. An aviation liaison officer may be detailed to 
i-epresent the air commander at headquartei*s during the absence 
of the latter on flying mission. 

6. Normally* all aviation attached to a small wars expeditionary 
force will operate from the main airdrome under centralized con- 
trol. However, when distances are great and weathe.r conditions 
uncertain, it may become advisable to detach aviiation units to ssub- 
ordinate commands, to be operated from auxiliary '■ airdromes. 

9-16. Details of operations.— a. At the close of each day's opera- 
tions the air commander estimates the situation for the foUovping 
day, and imparts his deci.sion to his staff and unit commanders. 
Formal operation orders are seldom written in advance, their sub- 
stance being posted on the operations board and explained to the 
pilots concerned. The hour for publishing the daily orders will 
normally be late enough in the day to pennit the commander to 
analyze the day's i-ejports and receive last-minute instructions from 
the higher command, but should not be so late as to interfere with 
the crew^'s rest, WlieM> possible, the board should be made ready for 
inspection at a ■ giveii Kour each evening— 4it 7 ; Or : 8 >b'cioiek^; f ot" 
example. 

6. During daylight hours the airplanes and crews not scheduled 
for flight should be kept in a condition of readiness to take oflP 
within 20 or 30 minutes. Small wars situations often require prompt 
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e. The air operations office consolidates the information contained 
in the individual flight reports into the operations report, which is 
submitted daily to Force Headquarters. The air force commander 
is responsible for the accuracy of these reports and for their imme- 
diate transmission when urgent action is required, Normallv, a brief 
summary of important or unusual information is telephoned to Force 
Headquarters immediately, or the air commander calls in in person 
to discuss the results of important flights. Radio reports received 
from airplanes in flight should be handled in the same manner, 
unless Force Headquartei-s also maintains a radio watch on the avia- 
tion frequency. Standard procedure will govern as to the priority 
of transmission. Formal reports are intended as a summary of the 
day's operations; vital information should never be ^vithheld pending 
their preparation. 
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action on the part of the supporting air force. Night operations 
will seldom be required, due to the nature of the support rendered, 
but should occasion demand, the air units must be equipped to per- 
form night reconnaissance or combat missions. Operations under 
unfavorable weather conditions will be the rule, rather than the 
exception, in the average small wars theater. This factor, and the 
necessity for operating small independent units rather than large 
formations, requires a large percentage of seasoned and highly 
trained j^ilots. At least half of the flight personnel should be in 
this category. 

c. Constant two-way radio communication is desirable between 
the air patrols aind the airdrome operations office. Present equip- 
ment will permit such communication within reasonable distances 
by radio telephone; radio telegraph is available in the same sets 
for longer range transmission. 

9-17. Reports. — a. Upon the completion of each tactical flight the 
pilot and observer should compare notes and submit tlieir report on 
a standard foim which will contain a brief chronological record of 
the flight, including a statement of the mission ; time, and place of 
observation; action taken; comments on the situation; copies of all 
messages sent or received; weather conditions encountered ; ammu- 
nition expended; and casualties inflicted or suffered. Reports should 
be limited to observed^ facts, and opinions given sparingly. Deduc- 
tions, exrapt where immediate action is indicated, should be left 
to the Force staff or appropriate commander. It must be under^ 
stood, however, that the air observer in small wars operations must 
be ^ven a greater latitude in estimating a situation on the ground 
than he would be given in a comparable position in major operations. 
Often the rapidly moving situation will not permit of delay in the 
transmission of information to headquarters, but requires immediate 
positive action on the part of the air patrol commander. In such 
cases, of coui-se, tlie written report will eventually be made, with 
notation of the action taken. In any event, jfiight reports are sub- 
mitted immediately upon completion of each mission. 

ft. In additi(m to the formal reports submitted upon landing, flight 
crews may gather information to be dropped to troops in the field, 
or they may submit fragmentai^ reports prior to the completion: of 
the flight. Expediency will govern the method of disseminating 
information, but it is doctrinal for observers to transmit important 
information without delay to the ■ units most immediately concerned. 
The airdrome nidio station guM^ habitually copy 

all intercepted niessajgess. 
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9-18. General considerations. — a, Tiie employment of reconnais- 
ance aviation in small wars situations follows generally tlio tactics 
prescribed for major operations. The principal difference lies in 
tlio cuirimoii usa<^e in small Avars of the reconnaissance airplane in 
tlio dual missions of scouting and attack operations against ground 
targets. The habitual employment of scouts in pairs or small forma- 
tion, primarily for mutual protection, favore the dual mission for 
this type. 

6. Reconnaissance may be classified as strategical or tactical as 
to mission; visual or jjliotographic as to method. Visual reconnais- 
sance will be the principal method of obtaining information in the 
typical small wars operation. The type of country, unusually densely 
wooded, and tlie fleeting natui'e of the contacts to be expected witlx 
hostile forces, will probably limit the use of photographic observa- 
tion to mapping operations. 

<?. The etfectiveness of air reconnaissance ivS dependent upon: the 
nature of the terntin, whether open or densely wpoded jungle; the 
habits of the opposing forces with respect to concealment from air- 
craft; and, to a greater extent tlian any other factor, upon tlie skill 
and training of the observer. Generally speaking, a trained observer 
"will detect the movement in open country of small groups, while in 
densely wooded country ho will have great difficulty in locating a 
force the size of a company or larger. However, it will be very 
difficult foi- a hostile force of any considerable size to move in day- 
light without disclosing some indication of its presence, while the 
mere pre$eii<» of airplanes in the area Syill be a deten^^^ guerrilH 
bj^ratibri^i iriterisivci low altitude recoftttiiisskiiMWOT^ irestriiiieti 
areas will seldom fail to discover the presence of hostile forces, al- 
though aviation ' caniiot be ibx j)ected- 
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tive information with respect to tb& iiostile occupancy of dense woods, 
towns, and villages. In small wars, as in major ones, air reconnais- 
sance supi^lements but does not replace, the normal measures of 
security. 

0-10. Strategical reconnaissance,— (?. Prior to tlic initiation of 
the land campaign, the commander should dispatch such reconnais- 
sance aircraft as may be available to make a general air survey of the 
proposed theater of operations. This mission may include aerial 
mapping, verijfication of existing maps, the location and disposition 
oi hostile forces, their methods of operation and supply, location of 
airdromes and bivouac sites, and the scouting of possible routes of 
advance into the interior. During this period the flying liersoniiel 
will familiarize themselves with the terrain and climatic conditions 
of the country. 

b. Strategical reeonnaissance may precede the initial landing of 
troops, if patrol seaiilanes, shipbased seaplanes, or carrier-based 
aircraft arc available. Where time is an important factor, much 
strategical information can be secured in a single flight, although a 
period of several days may be iieecled for a comprehensive air survey. 
Landplanes or amphibians should be used for inland reconnaissance 
when available, although the urgency of the situation may require 
the dispatching of seaplanes on such missions. In any event, the 
importance of a thorough air reconnaissance prior to the advance 
inland will justify the employment of whatever type of aircraft might 
be available. 

9-20. Tactical reconnaissaiice.~a. After a general picture of the 
situation has been obtained and the ground forces have started their 
movement inland, reconnaissance becomes more taicticial in nature!; 

When contact becomes imminent j reconnaissance aviation maintains 
a close surveillance over local hostile activities, keeps the ground 
commanders constantly informed, and furnishes such combat support 
as may be urgent. The principal task of aviation operating in close 
support of an advancing column is to supplement the normal security 
measures taken by the ground forces against the possibility of sur- 
prise. Ambush by guerrilla bands is a constant menace. Airplanes 
should reconnoiter ahead of the ground columns, paying particular 
attention t6 those localities recognized by the skilled olierver as being^ 
dangerous ambush sites. This precautioii will protect the ground 
tmits from surprise by a Ur^e force. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that detection of ^^>taZ^^ f^ n6t;m-Unifprin:>ii^ 
Vith lio distinctive forto^tioni iii h^ wooded country, or in a 
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jumble of mountain bonlders, is extremely difficult and largely a mat- 
ter of luck for even the most skilled air observer. The habitual 
presence of airplanes in the vicinity of our column, will discoiu*age 
operations of guerrilla forces, even though they escape detection, 
hence it is advisable to conduct more or less continuous reconnaissance 
throughoiit the hours of daylight over the area occupied by our ad- 
vancing forces. Flights at irregular intervals may accomplish the 
same purpose with more economy of force. 

b. Tactical reconnaissance immediately prior to combat becomes 
more intensive and is centralized to a definite locality. Detailed in- 
formation of the hostile positions, strength, movement, and disposi- 
tions will be sought out by aircraft and communicated to the friendly 
ground units without delay. Ground observation will usually be 
very limited because of the nature of the terrain, and observation of 
the enemy position fi-om the air may be absolutely ^sential for the 
formulation of plans and for the conduct of the action. Airplanes 
engaged in close reconnaissance missions may participate in combat 
by employing bombs and machine-gun fire against objectives particu- 
larly dangerous to ground troops, especially when requested by the 
gromid commander. It should be bOrne in mind, however, that com- 
bat is secondary to reconnaissance, and attacks which are not coordi- 
nated with the ground force action should generally be avoided. 

9-21. Infantry inission.-~~a. In small wars there does not exist the 
same line of demarcation between the tactical reconnaissance mission 
and the infantry mission as is prescribed in air tactical doctrine foir 
major operations. The fmietionst of eaqh, merge into tjh^e otli^r. 
Perhaps the best definition of the tierm ^*Inf ant 17; ih as under- 

stood for small wars, refers to a daily or periodic air patrol which 
£lies over a given area and contacts all the ground patrols and station 
garrisons located within this area. Tactical reconnaissance is coil- 
ducted by these air patrols incident to their passage from one ground 
unit to another, and they are prepared to attack hostile ground forces 
upon discovery. Their primary mission, however, is to mainta^ih 
command liaison with detached units of friendly ground forces, and 
to keep these forces informed of the situation confronting them. The 
infantry airplanes may be used for the emergency transport, of m6n 
and supplies, or they may be called upon to assist some ground patrol 
in a difficult situation % attacking the hostile ground force. In 
short, the airplanes assigned to the iinifiSiitty mission, operating habit-^ 
tially in pairs, support the ground forces in whatever manner is 
expedient, regardless of their normiilV^^f^^ in major warfare; 
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h. Occasions may arise where it is desirable to dispense with air 
support for some special operation. Considerations of secrecy of 
movement for some ground unit may justify the responsible com- 
mander in making such a decision. Should it be dexjided that air sup- 
port will not be furnished a ground patrol, the patrol commander 
should be so informed, and pilots instructed not to communicate with 
this unit, nor to disclose its presence in any way. However, to avoid 
being fired on, the ground patrol should display an identification 
panel whenever possible. While the infantry airplanes may disclose 
the position of a ground patrol to the enemy through efforts to estab- 
lish a contact, it is likewise possible to deceive the enemy as to the 
true location of our forces by having the airplanes simulate contact 
with fictitious units in various other places. 

c. Contacts between the infantry airplane and ground luiits are 
established by means of panels and drop messages, and where open 
ground is available, by message pick-uj^. The use of radio will be 
more prevalent in the future than has been the case in the past. 

9-22. Special combat missions. — Airplanes engaged in reconnais- 
sance missions will be prepared to attack hostile ground forces, in 
order tliat emergency combat support may be rendered friendly 
groiincl units without delay. In small wars operations targets are apt 
to fliieeting arid time may not permit the dispatch of regular attack 
liinit^. If the enemy is tO be struck while he is most vulnerable, he 
niii^t be attacked immediately by the air patrol which discovers him. 
Wiiieii time permits, a contact report should be made, biit the patrol 
leader must make the decision in each case. Tliis doctrine is appli- 
cable mainly to jungle warfai'e, against small gr-oups of irregulars, 
where the offensive power of a pair of scouting airplanes would be 
of some avail. In more open country, against larger and better or- 
ganized forces, search-attack missions by small air units are not 
generally recommended. In any event, it must be remembered that 
the primary mission of reconnaissance airplanes is not combat, but 
the procurement of information, and the mere existence of offensive 
armament should riot encourage their needless diversion to combat 
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9-23. General discussion. — ^The primary mission of combat avia- 
tion in a small war is the direct support of the ground forces. Tliis 
implies generally that all combat aviation will be used for ground 
attack. Air opposition will usually be nonexistent or weak, and 
friendly aviation should be able to operate against hostile ground 
troops at will. Fighting squadrons, if included in the force, may be 
employed as light bombers; while the bombing squadrons will find 
more use for their ligliter bombs and offensive machine guns than 
they will for their major weapon — ^the heavy demolition bomb. 
Attack aviation, or its substitute, the dual-purpose scout, is the best 
type to cope with the targets likely to be encountered in small wars, 
Troop columns, pack trains, groups of river boats, occupied villages 
of flimsy constinictiony mountain stit)righolds, and hostile bivoixac 
areas are ail vulnerable to the weapons of the attack airplane—the 
light bomb and machine gun. Occasionally, targets of a more sub- 
stantial nature may require the use of medium demolition bombs. As 
the type of campaign approaches the proportions of a major con- 
flict, so will the employment of the different types of combat aviatitm 
approach that prescribed for major warfare. For the typical jungle 
country small war, the division of missions between the different types 
is not so clearly marked. ^^^^^^^ 

&-24:. Fighting aviatioit.-^T^his class of combat aviation will be 
included in the small wars air force when there exists a possibility 
that opposition will be provided with military aircraft. The fighting 
squadrons should be uid tp jn^utralize the hostile air force early in; 
the campaign. Thereafter, the fighting units could be made avail- 
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able as a part of the general air reserve to be employed for ground 
attack against particularly favorable targets. 

9-25. Attack aviation. — The employ merit of attack aviation (or 
dual-purpose scouts acting as such ) differs little in tactics or tech- 
nique from the doctrine prescribed for major operations. Such units 
are available should be held in central reserve to be dispatched 
only against definitely located targets. The six-plane division, in- 
stead of the squadron, will usually be ample force to employ against 
the average small wars objective. 

9-26. Bombing aviation. — The medium dive bomber is a versatile 
weapon, and although there will probably be little call for the em- 
ployment of the l,0OO-iK»und bomb against small wars objectives, 
this type of aircraft can also carry the Hghter demolition and frag- 
mentation bombs, and is armed with offensive machine guns. Bomb- 
ing units may thus be employed against personnel and the lighter 
material targets usually assigned to attack aviation. Legitimate 
targets for bombing units include forts, village strongholds, railroad 
rolling stock, motor trains, and the larger supply boats; secondary 
targets are troop columns and pack trains. Wlien attack units are 
available for strafing missions, the bombing squadrons should, like 
the fighters, be considered as part of the general air reserve, and 
their use against unsuitable targets avoided. 

9-27. Attacks on troop columiis and trains. — «. Troops and ani- 
mal trains marching in close fbrraatioiis on roads or trails are ex- 
tremely vulnerable to surprise air attack. Such attacks should be 
carefully timed to hit columns as they pass through narrow defiles 
formed by the hills or jungle growth. If the terrain permits, a low 
altitude strafing attack is preferable, as it favors surprise, and i>er- 
mits a more effective employment of air weapons. An attempt 
should be made to enfilade the column with machine-gun fire and with 
fragmentation bombs dropped in trail, repeating the attack as re- 
quired. Should the hostile column be encountered in very moun- 
tainous country it may be necessai7 to employ the diving attack, each 
airplane in the column selecting a part of the target, in order to 
cover the whole e^ectiviely on the first assault. Surprise will be 
mor^ difficfult t<) obtain when the diving approach must be used, 
although a skilled leader should be able to launch an effective assault 
witbo)it giving the enemy mpre than a few seconds' warning; Be- 
peated diving assaults are made as required, although the objective 
may be much less vulnerable after the first surprise attack. In the 
attack of a long colunm which cannot be covered in one asisault by 
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the air force available, the head of the column should always be 
chosen as the initial objective, regardless of the method of attack 
employed. This will ensure the maximum of delay and confusion, 
and facilitate rejDeated assaults. 

h. The successful attack of a column by an organized air unit is 
dependent upon the pronij)t transmission of information by the recon- 
naissance agency which makes the discovery. Small columns of 
mobile troops will usually be attacked on the spot when discovered 
by reconnaissance patrols. If the importance of the target and the 
nature of the terrain appears to warrant the delay necessary to 
launch a concentrated attack, the hostile cohnnn should be kept under 
surveillance, */ it can he done loithout sacri:fi€e of surprise^ and a full 
report be made by radio to the air commander. Upon the receipt 
of such a message the air commander should communicate with the 
Force Commander while airplanes are being prepared, advising him 
of the contemplated action. Speed of movement and surprise of 
execution w^ill be the essence of success in the air attack of a column. 

0-28. Support of a inarching column. — a. When the size of a 
column, or the hazardous nature of its advance makes the assignment 
of combat aviation advisable, two methods of general support are 
possible. A division of airplanes can be kept continuously in the 
air over the column ; or the column can be contacted at short intervals 
by a combat patrol of appropriate size. In most cases the latter 
form of support will suffice, bearing in mind that the column would 
normally have a pair of infantry planes with it at all times. ; The 
reconnaissance airplanes seek out ambushes and enemy positions 
along the route of march; the air combat units assist the ground 
forces in routing hostile opposition. Air attacks may be coordinated 
with the ground attacks if communication facilities and the tactical 
situation permit, or they may be launched independently to prevent 
hostile interference with the march of the supported column. 

&. Ground commanders supported by aviation should be careful 
when in action to mark the i>osition of their advanced elements by 
panels, and where the force is held up by fire from a given locality 
they should also indicate by the proper panel signal the direction 
and estimated distance to the enemy position. The ground com- 
mahder should also indicate, by whatever means is expedientj just 
when and where he wishes the fire of aviation to be concentrated. In 
short, he requests fire support in the same manner as he would from 
artillery. In addition to complying vvith thei^ requests, the air com- 
mander will be constiuatly on the lookout for the location and moye- 
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ment of any emim f<:ir<;<« h\ the vicinity', aiiid will l» prej>ared t<> 
i'XpUnt arjy success of the ground fotces by the itiitnediat© pumutof 
retreating Ixistile troojjs. 

0-20, Attack on hostile po8itions.-<!oinbat aviation may he \md 
as a suktiti<te for artiilei y in i\m mgixu'rmX attacks of hostile strong- 
holds. As such it jHovide.H for ilie }>n>limiuary reduction of the 
hostile defettses by bombing, for the iiUercUction of Vims of com- 
munkation and s>^iii){)ly, and for the. direct close-in supfwrt of the 
attacking infantry by lying down sv barrage of niachmt^gun bulkts 
and fnigmentatirui bombs on tlie enemy front lines. All th«^ mis- 
sions! cntmot of cours*} iwirforined by one uir unit; schedvde^ of fire 
rnust I* worked out, timed with the infantry advance, and executwl 
by miccemivi^ wttves of aircraft. Details of this form of air supfwrt 
are worked out by the siir commiin<h?r, using sucli nunilH>rs and iy\m 
of air units as are available and necessary. Tlie ground commander 
must submit a definite j)lan if air attack is to he coordinated; other- 
wise, theairconurjan<ler on the sjKitiimst nm his force m op|>ortunity 
offers. In minor attacks the latter proce<lure will probably be the 
ride. 

iMJO. Attacks on towns.— When hostile forcos fmk the gholt«r of 
0(?c^|>ied towns and villages, air combat s^ujiport cannot given die 
attacjking troops without endangering the lives of noncombataiitSy 
H<»w^very it wiay be feasible to drop warning messMiges to the 
habttftitt^i^ sM'allow tli^m miflltcient tiiiw to evacuate before itiittatiii^ 
ah attack. Once the attack is decided upon, aviation again f^erforhis 
the I'ple of artillery, One botnb, penetrating the roo^ of a, airiaU 
hoH^stt befoire exploding will effectively neutraliee all occupants; tlwjse 
not beitig killed or wounded will immediately escn|)e to the stiwtf* 
to becoitte tai^^tfs for tnachine guns. Continuous bombing forcejj tli!^ 
f|efend$r« fmm th«ir shelters and facilitates their capture or defeat 
by the ground forces. Tlse tactics and technique involved in the air 
attack of a town do not differ materially fiom tlu>se used agidtist any 
d<>f«tid<»d potiition^ except that rnedium dive bombers may he used 
heri^ to better advantage than they could be in mosts^mall wars situa- 
tioifis. Cftre inMSt be taken not to endanger advancing friendly 
troops; 

i}-"M, Aviation as a mobile reserve.— The employment of aviation 
i\H a rest»rve for infantry in battle is merely an application of tl>e 
principle of quick concentrati(»n of fjU|H^rior fon^e at the decisive 
I>oint. The mpbiUty and striking rx^jwer of cornbat aviation favors 
^3uch employment in miitor ojierations. 
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9-32. General considerations. — a. The transportation of trooi^s 
and supplies becomes of increasing importance as the ground forces 
in a small wars campaign work inland, away from the navigable 
waters and railroads usually found in tlie coastal regions of tropical 
countries. Roads for wheeled transport ?re apt to be poor or non- 
existent, and dependence for supply of certain units may have to be 
placed on slow animal transport. distances from the base of 
operations increase, this form of supply tends to break down, especi- 
ally during rainy seasons, and the most advanced of the ground forces 
may be partially or altogether dependent upon air transport for 
months at a time. The air force, then, should include a much greater 
liwrcentage of transport aircraft than is inquired for the normal heeds 
of the air units themselves. 

6. Air transportation is justified only when more economical forms 
of transport will riot serve; it should l>e considered only as an emer- 
gency supplement for land transportation, and its use rigidly con- 
trolled by Force Headquarters. Factors which may influence the 
decision to use air transport are: unfavorable condition of roads and 
trails; long distances through hostile territory necessitating the pro- 
vision of strong escorts for land transport; and emergency situations 
requiring immediate action. When air trahsport is planned, the air 
force will usually establish regular schedules for transport airplanes. 
Force Headquarters will ai-range for routine and priority listing of 
supplies and replacements to be forwarded to outlying stations. 
Routine evacuation of the sick and wounded is accomplished on the 
return trips, and only occasionally shouhl the necessity for emer- 
gency flights arise. The air force should generally have priority in 
the usfe of air transport for its own requirements. Wliere small air 
tinits are maintained and operated on outlying auxiliary fields,, the 
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pi-oblem of supplying fuel, anununition, bombs, and other supplies 

becomes a considerable task. 

9-33. Troop transportation.— «. Possibilities for tlie transporta- 
tion of troops in airplanes are limited only by the number of transport 
aircraft available and the existence of suitable landing fields. In 
small wars operations, the ability to concentrate forces quickly in any 
part of the theater, through the medium of air trans}>ort, may mate- 
rially influence the planning of the campaign, and offers a solution 
to the grave difficulties of moving forces through a country devoid of 
communication facilities. Small forces, not to exceed a battalion, 
can be transported and supplied by air everywhere within the oper- 
ating radius of the aircraft, provided landing facilities are available. 
The utility squadron of eight transpoi-ts will cany approximately one 
I'ifle company per trip, including combat equipment. While these 
figures indicate the maximum troop movement jiossible with the 
amount of air transport normally provided, they by no means imply 
that movements on a larger scale are impractical. In the typical 
campaign of this nature, the movement of a force larger than a 
company will be exceptional. 

h. Troop comnuuiclers of units ordered to move by air should be 
advised iii advance of the; weight limitations per man, in order that 
excess equipment may be stored before embarkation. Movement 
orders should be specific as to time of arrival on the airdrome; details 
of loading will be supervised by a representative of the air operations 
officer, who will be guided, insofar as possible, by the principle of 
tactical unity in the assignment of troop spaces. On oiitlying air- 
dromes, the senior aviator present is charged with these details and 
is responsible that safety limitations are observed. While in flight, 
the regularly assigned pilot of the aircraft exercises conunand analo- 
gous to that of the commander of a surface vessel on which troops 
are embarked. 

c. A general policy classifying persons and articles considered eli- 
gible for air transport, with priority ratings, should be adopted and 
published by Force Headquarters. Permits iot air travel should be 
issued by Force and Area Commanders, and passages coordinated 
w^ith scheduled or emergency m^ of transport airplanes. 

Requests for special air j>tenes stiould be rigidly conltoilesd by Force 
and Area Commanders^ 

; 9-34. Transportation of suppUes.---a. Geiierally speaking, the 
transportation of bulky supplies by air is economical only for long 
lialils in regions of poor communication. Questiox^ bf tactical expe- 
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cliency Trill often outiveigh time of economy, however, and where air 

transport is available it will normally be used to capacity. 

b. In order to handle properly tlie many calls for air transporta- 
tion of suppliesj regulate priority, and expedite the more urgent 
shipments, a special shipi)ing office, under the control of the air com- 
mander, should be, maintained at the base airdrome. This agency 
acts as a regulating depot between the rear echelon and the units in 
the field. It receives and prepares shipments, loads and unloads the 
airplanes, and arranges for the storage and delivery of incoming 
shipments. Adequate storage and transportation facilities should be 
made available. Shipping agencies should also be provided at the 
more important auxiliary airdromes if the volume of supplies appears 
to warrant such installations. Personnel for these regulating sta- 
tions is supplied hj the Force Quartermaster, as requested by the 
aviation supply officer who is responsible for the preparation and 
loading of all air shipments. The air operations officer is kept in- 
formed at all times regarding amounts and priorities of shipments, 
and will issue the necessary instructions for the actual loading of the 
airplanes. 

9-35. Dropping of supplies.— a. Supplies transj>orted by air may 
be delivered by landing, or by dropping from the airj)lane \yhile in 
flight at low altitude. To avoid undue loss by breakage, articles to 
be dropped must have special packing. Skilled j)ersonnel can wrap 
almost any article so that it will not be injured by contact with the 
ground after being dropped. Explosives, detonators, liquid medi- 
cines, etc., may be swathed in cotton and excelsior and dropped safely; 
water in half-filled canteens may be dropped from low altitudes with 
no protection other than tlie canvas cover ; dry beans, rice, sugar, and 
similar supplies may be dropped by enclosing a half-filled sack in a 
larger one. The governing principle in packing is to arrange for 
cushioning tlie impact and for expansion within the container. 
Machine guns and similar equipment should be disassembled prior 
to packing for air drops, although in emergency such loads could be 
dropped intact by using pai-achutes. In short, it is possible to drop 
safely any article of supply provided it is properly packed. 

b. The dropping ground should have a clear space at least 100 yards 
in diameter, with no obstructions which would prevent the airplane 
from approaching at low altitude and niinimum speed. An identi- 
fication panel should niark thej^^ jij-ea. Men and animals 
iriuk be kept cteir, or casi^^ bcciir from men being struck 
by heavy falling articles. 
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<7. Emergency supplies of medicines, food, small amis ammunition, 
clothing, money, and mail are usually transported to detached units 
in. the field by the daily air patrols. The observers stow the arti- 
cles in their cockpits and drop them when contact is established. The 
standard scouting airplane will safely handle an overload equivalent 
to the weight of an extra man, provided room can be found for stow- 
age near the center of gravity of the plane. Unless a landing can 
be made, however, the load is limited to what the observer can stow 
in his cockpit. 

9-36, Evacuation of sick and wounded.~The evacuation by air 
of the sick and wounded personnel reduces the percentage of per- 
manent casualties, relieves the units in the field of l esiiousibility for 
their care, and enhances the morale of troops en^raged in patrolling 
or garrisoning remote areas. Air ambulance service should have 
priority over all utility missions, and should be second only to ur- 
gent tactical requirements. The normal flow of sick and slightly 
wounded persoimel are handled on the return trips of regularly 
scheduled transports, or by smaller airplanes from the more remote 
districts where no transport fields exist. "When it is known in ad- 
vance Uiat casualties are to be evacuated, a medical attendant should 
accompany the transport or ambulance plane on its outbound trip in 
order that medical escort will not have to be provided by the unit in 
the field. Emergency cases will be handled by the senior aviator 
present without waiting for formal authority for the flight. Stretcher 
cases can be moved only by transport br ambulaii<2e planes; the 
patient must be able to sit up if evacuation is to be effected from a 
^Qiall field by a two-seater scout. 
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RIVER OPERATIONS IN GENERAL 

Par. Page 

Necessity for river operations 1 

General characteristics of rivers l<>-2 2 

10-1. Necessity for river operations.— «. During tlie estimate of 
the situation, or after the initiation of the intervention, it^ may be- 
come apparent that navigable inland waterways exist within the 
theater of operations to such an extent that their use by the inter- 
vening force is necessary or advisable. 

h. In many countries, water routes are a primary means of trans- 
portation and communication, especially if there are few and inade- 
quate railroads, roads, or trails. In some sections of the country, 
they may be the only avenues of approach to areas occupied by 
hostile forces. So long as water routes are more economical in time 
and money than other available means, they will be employed by 
the local inhabitants and their use must be seriously considered in 
the plan of campaign of any force entering the country for small 
war operations. Such river operations as appear practicable should 
be coordinated with the land operations which are to be conducted 
simultaneously. 

c. In some cases, it may be necessary or advisable to occupy a river 
valley in order to protect the foreign civilians, of other than United 
States citizenship, and property located therein a^inst hostile 
depredations. 

d. When offensive operations against the hostile forces interrupt 
the normal land routes, such forces will turn to navigable rivers as a 
means of supply and communication, or as an avenue of escai)e. Ade- 
quate and timely preparations should be undertaken by the interven- 
ing force to deny these water routes to the enemy, 

Navigable rivers often form part, or all of tlie boundary between 
the affected country and an adjacent State. If the hostile forces are 
receiving assistance and supplies from the neighboring country, river 
jpatrbls may seriously interfere with, but never entirely suppress, such 
activities. Amicable agreements should be completed as soon as pos- 
sible, through the Department of State, for the iise of tectorial 
w^^t^ by sbch^^^^p arid for the pursuit of ho^ik groups who 
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may use the remote districts of the friendly countiy as a base of 
operations or place of refuge. 

10-2. General characteristics of rivers. — a. All navigable rivers 
have certain similar characteristics. Their general profile is best 
represented as a series of terraces, the levels of whkli are relatively 
placid stretches of water of more or less uniform depth and current, 
and the walls of which are impassihle falls or rapids. As one pro- 
ceeds upstream fi'oni the mouth of the river, the depth of water in 
each successive level is usually less than in the one preceding. This 
characteristic feature determines the distance that a boat of any 
given draft can travel and eventually makes the use of any type 
of boat impossible, Tlie extent of each group of falls and rapids, 
their relative distance from the mouth of the river, and the length 
of the intervening stretclies of sniooth water wall vary w^ith every 
river. For example, the first obstacle in the Congo River in Africa 
is only a hundred miles from its mouth, although the second level 
of the river presents no impassable falls for over a thousand miles. 
The Yangtze River in China is navigable by ocean-going vessels for 
nearly a thousand mile-s from its month before the Yangtze Gorge 
is reached. Tlie Coco River in N"icaragua can be traveled for over 
200 miles before the first real falls and rapids, extending over 30 
miles, are foimd; the second level is navigable for some 60 miles; and 
the third level for another 70 miles to the head of navigation, 

i. These various levels are customarily the "lower," "middle," and 
"upper" rivers as one proceeds upstream from the mouth to the head 
of navigation, and as the depth of w^ater in the succeeding levels neces- 
sitates a change in the type and draft of boat which can be used. 

G. The condition of the river, the depth and length of the navigable 
stretches, and the obstacles presented to navigation vary with the 
seasons of the year. At certain times, the water in the middle and 
upper rivere may he so low that numerous portages are necessary. 
When the river is in jflood, such obstacles may disappear entirely and 
the boats normally restricted to the middle river may proceed all 
the way to the head of navigation, or the lower and middle rivers 
merge into one. This characteristic will influence the time of year 
and the ease and practicability of conducting river opei-ations. The 
probability that supply boats could not reach Poteca, on the Coco 
River, during the months of April and May, influenced the decision 
to abandoii that outpost in April 1929. In commenting bn the Jfile 
Expieditibn of 1884-86, Callwell says, "And it must he added tliat ti*B: 
supply diflfculties were enormously incr^tised by the lateness of the 
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start, by the iinfortimate postponement in deciding on tlie dispatch of 
the expedition. A few weeks sufficed to convert the Nile between the 
second and tliird cataracts from a great waterway up which the 
steamers from below Wadi Haifa could have steamed with ease, into 
a succession of tort,iious rapids pjissable only with difficulty by small 
boats." ("Small Wars, Their Principles and Practice," by Col C E 
Callwell, 3d ed,, p. 70.) 

d. As the river empties into the ocean, the sediment wluch it carries 
is deposited to form a bar or shoal. In the case of large rivers, the 
shoal is usually so deeply submerged that it does not prevent the 
entrance of ocean going vessels. In those rivers usually found in the 
theater of small war operations, the bar may be so near the surface 
of the ^vater that it is a real obstacle and may make the i)assage of 
even the ordinary ship's boat a dangerous undertaking, especially if 
the services of a local pilot are not available. 
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Par, Page 

General _ 10-3 5 

Coastwise communications 10-4 5 

Nature of the river., 10-5 6 

Lower river boats... 10-6 6 

Middle river boats. 10-7 6 

Upper river boats 10-8 6 

Types of boa ts available 1 0-9 6 

Method of propulsion _ 10-10 8 

Influence of tactical principles 10-1 1 9 



l(X-3. General.— The types and cluiracteristics of boats whicli are 
to be used in a particular river operation depend ui>on se\^eral 
factors, of which the more important are: 

(1) Coastwise communications required. 

(2) Nature of the river. 

(3) Desirable boat characteristics for lower, middle, and xipper 
river use. 

(4) Types of boats available. 

(5) Method of propulsion. 

(6) Influence of tactical principles. 

10-4, Coastwise communications. — Navy vessels, motor launches, 
and local coastal schooners, normally will be used for maintaining 
coastwise communications. Unless a main supply base is locat^ 
at the mouth of the river on which the operations are being con- 
ducted, coastal shipping will be used for the transportation of 
personnel and replacements, and primarily for the shipment of 
supplies, 

10-5. Nature of the river. — The nature of the river, more than any 
other factor, determines the types of boats which will be used in 
river operation. The depth of the lower, middle, and upper rivers ; 
the swiftness of the current ; the distances between obstacles in the 
river; the number and length of the portages required; the season 
of the year; and the probability of securing native boatmen; each 
of these will have some effect on the decision. Ordinarily, at kast 
three types of boats will be required because of thfe limitations as 
to draft in the various river tevels. If the lower river is more 
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than 300 miles long, or has a limit in<r dcptli of over 8 feet, l)oats 
of the coastwise type will be used in addition to the usual riwr 
types. On th& other hand, if the length of the middle river is 
quite short, it may he more economical to use only two types of 
hoats, those for the lower and upper rivers only. 

10-6. Lower river boats,— Boats to be used on the lower river 
normally should be motor propelled, of 4 feet draft or less, and with 
a maximum speed of 15 miles or more iwr hour. Their propellers 
should be protected to prevent damage from submerged rocks or logs. 
If they are procured outside of the theater of operations, they should 
be of such size and weight as to permit them to lie transported by 
Navy transports. They should be provided with .30 or .50 caliber 
machine guns mounted on swivel mounts at the bow, and light armor 
provided to protect the gunner, helmsman, and fuel tank. 

10-7, Middle river boats. — Boats for use on the middle river should 
be of sufficient size to carry at least one squad and its equipment in 
addition to the boat crew. Normally these boats should have a draft 
of feet or less. The power plant may be an outboard motor or an 
inboard motor w ith the propeller protected against damage from rocks 
and other obstacles. A maximum speed of 20 miles per hour is de- 
sirable. These boats should be strongly but lightly built, to facilitate 
their passage through rapids ajid rougli stretches of water, or their 
portage around such areas. The .30 caliber machine gun may be 
mounted forward, either on its regidar tripod mount, or on a swivel 
mount if one has been provided. 

10-8. Upper river boats.— For tlie upper rivers, the most suitable 
boats are those obtained locally from the natives. If these cannot be 
procured in sufficient quantity, substitutes should be of the light, shal- 
low-draft, canoe-type boat, with fairly wide, flat bottoms and built as 
strongly as possible commensurate with their light weight. Provi- 
sion should be made for the attachment of outboard motors, although 
the normal method of propulsion will be by hand in most situations. 
They will vary in si^ from small canoes capable of carrying one half 
of a squad plus the crew% to cargo oanws capable of cany ing 8 to 10 
thousand pounds of supplies in addition to the necessary crew. The 
average upi^er river boat should be of sufficient size to carry a com- 
plete squad with its equipment, in addition to tlie crew, 

10-9. Types of boats available.— a. Local 6o<«^«.~I<ocal boats ob- 
tained in the theater of operations have been used in the past with a 
fair degree of succ;e.ss. Unless the operation is planned a consider- 
able length of time before its initiation, local boats will probably be 
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the only ones uvailsxble. These boats should be pvircliased cmtright if 
they are to be used for combat purposes. If the owners will not 
agree to sell them, as is sometimes the case, it may be necessary to 
requisition them. Receipts must be given for such boats. A record 
should be made of the owner's name, if it can be ascertained, the 
date and place at which the boat was acquii'ed, its condition, and the 
estimated value. This information should be forwarded to the area 
commander or other appropriate commander so that proj>er adjust- 
ment can be made of the owner's claim when it is submitted. If 
combat bouts are rented on a per dkm basis, the eventual cost for 
rent, plus the expense of repairs or replacements if tlic boats are 
damaged or lost, will be exorbitant. On the other hand, it is usually 
more econoniical to rent local boats Avhicli are to be »ised solely for 
the transportation of supplies after the river has been pacified. 
Local boats will be nondescript in character. This complicates the 
repair and upkeep of motor- propelled craft. They have one decided 
advantage, however, all of them will have been built for use on the 
river on which the operations are to take place and, in that respect, 
they probably will be .sui:>erior to boats imported for the operation. 

h. Regular Navy boats will seldom be available in sufficient num- 
bers to meet the needs of the expedition. They may be used for 
coastwise communications and on the lower river, (le[)ending on the 
depth of the water and tlie presence of rapids or falls in that section 
of the river. They are too heavy, draw too much water, and are too 
slow to answer the helm for use in the middle river. 

<?. Marine Corps landing boats, especially the smaller types, prob- 
aHly can be used effectively in th© lower and middle rivers. Their 
annament, uniformity of power plant and equipment, protected bot- 
tom and propeller, and the fact that trained crews may be available to 
handle them, are important advantages. Their weij^t may be a dis- 
advantage for middle river operation if many portages are required. 

d. There are numerous boats available in the United States which 
are suitable for small wars river oi)erations and which can be pur- 
chased if the situation makes it necessary. They range in type from 
the larger shallow draft boats which can be used on the lower rivers, 
to canoes suitable for employment in the upper river. So far as 
possible they should have approximately the same characteristics as 
those found in the local theater of operations. Radical changes in 
typie should be introduced with caution. 

e. Rubber boats probably w?iil be used extensively in future small 
wars river operations. 
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/. Improvements and new developments are constantly taking 
place in boat design and boat materials. One can never expect to 
obtain a uniform flotilla of boats for river operations. The difficulty 
will always be to get enough boats of any description to meet the 
demands of the situation which are suitable for use in the particular 
river involved. It is probable that much better boats will be avail- 
able in the future than have been utilized for such operations in the 
past. 

10-10. Method of propulsion. — a. General, — ^Boats used in river 

operations will be motor propelled, rowed, paddled, poled, or towed, 
depending upon the type of boat being used, the nature of the river, 
and the tactical situation. 

h. Inhomd motor hoots, — Inboard motor boats have the following 
advantages : 

(1) Speed. 

(2) Usually greater carrying capacity than other types of boats. 

(3) Requires small crew. 

They have the follow^ing disadvantages: 

(1) Noise of exhaust, even tliough muffled, discloses the location 
of the patrol and gives warning of its approach. 

(2) Gasoline and oil must be carried for the period between the 
initiation of the patrol until the arrival of the first supply boats. 
This decreases the carrying capacity for troops and rations, which 
may be offset by the increased speed of the movement. 

(3) They draw too much water for use in the upper river, or in 
some stretches of certain middle rivers. 

(4) Th^ir power plant often fails, or propellers are fouled or 
broken in rapids w^here jwwer is most essential, 

(5) Weight of the boat increases the difficulties of portaging 
around ob^ricles iii the river. 

inboard motors are especially useful for transporting the main 
bcidy .and supplies of a large patrol, and in the system of supply 
iii the lowfer and middle rivers. 

Oi Outboard motors,'— {\) Outboard motorboats have the same ad- 
y8l,ntag^s and disadvantages as inboard motorboats. They are more 
subieict tb^^ ^ during heavy raiiis than the inboard type. 

(2) Outijtriii^: :»hotors can be used w^ith a fair degree of success 
ill the uppeifinyei^^ a of sandbars, rocks, sunken 

trees, and oth<;r debris, and the innumerable rapids normaUy en^^ 
CQliiit^i^i^d:^ increase the difii6til^iibs ^ of 

operation* 
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h. The crew of a boat powered witli an inboard motor sboilld con- 
sist of a coxswain, an engineer, and a pilot. An outboard motorboat 
requires an engineer and a pilot only. Boats which are propelled 
hj hand ; that is, by poling when going upstream and paddling when 
going downstream, require a much larger crew in relation to tlie size 
of the boat. The smaller, upper river boats, capable of canning from 
a half squad to a squad, should have a poling crew of three or four 
men at the bow, and a boat captain who handles the steering paddl© 
or rudder at the stem. The larger supply and combat boats may 
requii-e as many as twelve bowmen and two men at the stern. Smaller 
crews than these can operate, but the s|)eed of the patrol will be 
adversely affected, and the dangers of capsizing or losing control of 
the boat in rough water will be increased. 

lO-lo. Boat procurement— «. After a decision has been made to 
engage in a river operation, the earlier the necessary boats are pro- 
cured, the better are tlie chances for success. If such operations can 
be foreseen when the expedition is organizing in the United States, 
lower- and middle-river boats, and a few light-dnift boats which may 
be suitable for use in the upper river, should be carried with the initial 
equipment, as well as a supply of outboard motors, 

&. If suitable boats have not been provided, it will be necessary to 
purchase or charter local boats. If the supply of available craft 
exceeds the needs of the patrol, only the best of the various types 
required as determined by the composition of the patrol should he 
selected for the initial movement. It is advisable, however, to take 
p(^session of at least double that number so that they will be immedi- 
ately available for supply and replacement purposes in the future. 
Boats should tje inspiBcted and inquiries made as to their river 
worthiness before they are purchased. In many cases the supply of 
boats will be less than the required number or type, and the size of 
the patrol may have to be curtailed, or some compromise effected in 
the distribution of personnel, equipment, and supplies amoiig the 
boats. 

10-16. Armament and equipment. — a. Organic. — The organic 
armament and equipment, and the proportion of attached units, will 
not differ from that of an infantry patrol of comparable strength. 
For details, see Chapter II, *H>)mposition of Forces j" iaihd Chapter VI, 
*^The Infantry Patrol." 

h. Individtid. — The same principles apply to the amount of indi- 
yidual equipment carried in a river patrol as on an infantry land 
patroL (See (^hk VI^^'*The Infantry Patrol") Each man, hoypever. 
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should be provided with a rubber, waterproof bag for carrying his 
I)em>nal equipment. The bag shouhl be securely tied at the throat 
and distended to ci-eate the maximum aii-space. If the boat capsizes, 
us is often the case, the ba^^ will float and supf)ort tlie man in his efforts 
to reach the shore, Moscjuito nets must always be iiichided, especially 
in operations along the lower and middle rivers, 

pioat. — For the armament of lower- and middle-river boats, see 
paragi-aphs 1(>~6 and Each boat should be equipped with the 

following : 

100 foot, stern and bow lines of 1 inch manila Mpe, in place ready 
for instant use at all times. 
1 paddle for each man required to use it, 

1 pole, metal shod, for each man required to Uise it. 

2 long range focusing flashiiglits. 

1 gasoline or makeshift stove for preparing food. 

d. Sigtud. — l:*atrols operating in the lower river should be equipped 
with a reliable two-way radio set. Patrols in the middle and upper 
rivers should carry the light, portable set and establish communica- 
tion with the baa? each day. (See cli. II, "Organization.") Panels, 
me.s.sage pick-up set, and pyrotechnics should be carried as with 
infantry patrols. (See ch. VI, "The Infantry Patrol.") 

e. Medwal. — ^IVIedicul supplies should be packed and distributed 
among several boats in the patrol to reduce the possibilities of loss 
if one or more of the boats should cai)size. 

/. Ammmiiti/>n.--lL\\Q same principles apply as with an infantry 
patrol, especially as to the aniount of ammunition which should be 
carried on the person. Because of the comparative ease with which 
it can be transported with a river patrol, it snight be advisable to 
carry at least one complete unit of fire in the train. lake the 
medical supplies, the ammunition in reserve should be distributed 
throughout the entire boat flotilla, except the security units. 

g. Ratiom and gcAley egmpment. — See Chapter VI, "The Infantry 
Patrol." 

10-17. Loading boats. — After all other preparations have been 
made, the boats, in order to facilitate an early start, should be 
loaded with as much of the patrol equipment and supplies as possi- 
ble the day before the patrol is to clear its base. Each man should 
be required to carry his ammunition Wit and similar equipment 
oh his person, properly fastened at all times to avoid, its Ic^s if 
the lx)at is capsized. Arms should be carried within reach at all 
times. Individiiaj packs are loaded in the boat the man will occupy ; 
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tliey can be used as seats in boats of tlie Hpi>er-river type. Boats 
assigned to the sei'\'ice of security slioiild be ligiitly loaded and 
should carry only the ixtsoiihI gear of the men on that duty. Other 
boats in the flotilla should carry their proportionate share of the 
equipment and supplies. Even thougli a supply train is included 
in file flotilla, it is necessary to distribute some of the supplies 
among the other boats as a pt'ecautioiiary measure agiiinst their 
loss if the sui)ply boats are capsized or broken hi negotiating rough 
water. In na^'igiiting fast water, boats should be loaded down by 
the head for work against the current or down by the stern for 
work with the current, so that the deeper end will always be up- 
current. As the boat tends to pi\^ot on it« deeper end, the current 
will hold the boat parallel to the flow of the current. 
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10-18. The mission. — ^Tlie missions wliich detennine the necessity 
for the occupation of a river line have been stated previously: to 
provide an easier and more economical route of suj)ply to the land 
forces; to deny the use of the river to the hostile forces; to interfere 
with enemy lines of communication which (ire perpendicular to the 
river line ; or to secure an avenue of approach to the hostile area for 
the establishment of a base from which active land operations can 
be conducted. Each of these will affect the size andy ppinpbsitiph 6^ 
the force employed, and the location of the gairiigbils eistablished 
along the river. 

10-19. Similarity to land operations.^The occupation of a river 

parallels in every resx)ect the advance of a land patrol from its base, 
except in the means of transportation. After the initial base at the 
mouth of the river has been seized, a iirst objectivei is selected and 
patrols are pushed forward until it is captured. Eeorganization 
takes place, supplies and reenforcements are brought forward, and 
the advance is resumed to the second objective. A third objective 
is selected and taken in the same way, and so on until the river ia 
brought under control. If opposition is not expected and the mission 
is to garrison the river more or less equitably throughout its length, 
as in the case of using it as a route of supply or to deny it to the 
enemy^ the advance may be continuous. The entire river force may 
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leave the origninal base as a body, provided enotigh boats are avail- 
able, and detachments are made as each outpost is established along 
the route. If opposition is anticipated, or if the supply of boats is 
not sufficient for the entire patrol, the advance will certainly be made 
by bounds from objective to objective, and eventually the major por- 
tion of the river force will be concentrated at the final objective where 
it is employed for coordinated land and river operations against the 
enemy in hostile territory. 

10-20. The day's inarch. — As with land patrols, the day's march 
should begin as soon after dawn as possible. This is facilitated by 
tlie fact that most of the supplies and equipment may be loaded into 
the boats each evening as soon as the rations for the next 24 houi-s 
have been removed. Noonday halts should not be made for the pur- 
pose of preparing a hot meal. Midday lunchRs may be prepared and 
distributed in the morning although usually the ration situation will 
not permit such jiction. Unless tactical considerations prevent, the 
day's movement should be halted at least 2 liours before suiulown in 
order to carry out the necessary security measures, make the camp, 
and feed the troops and boat crews before dark. The camp should 
be on fairly level ground, sufficiently above the water level to avoid 
flooding in the event of a rapid rise in the river during the night. 
Boats should be secured with a sufficiently long line to prevent their 
beiiig stranded on dry land because of a sudden drop in the water 
level, or being pulled undei: and s>vamped because of a sudden rise 
in the river. Boat guards should alw^^ be J)oste<l over the flotilla. 

10-21. Rate of movementv^-Tlie rate of movement wilt depend 
Xijmh the type of boat being used, whether propelled by motor or by 
hand; the nature and condition of the river, whether in deep com- 
paratively calm water, or in the strong currents and innumerable 
rapids of the middle and upper river ; and the need for careful recon- 
naissiahce, A motor flotilla may average between 60 and 100 miles 
a day under the best conditions; a flotilla moving by hand power 
will average from 12 to 15 miles per day. The rate of advance will 
be that of the slowest boat in the column. Eegardless of the rate of 
movement, some word of the approach of the patrol will usually 
preceidej it up river, especially if the area is well populated. If the 
statci oi: the riVer permits, it ^i^^^ and in certain situations 

desirable, to overrun the hostile shore positions by utilizing the speed 
available to a motorlwat flotilla. If the mission of the patrol is to 
drive the hostile groups out of the river valley, it may be better to 
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advance slowly, sometimes by poling, in order to seek out the enemy 
by reconnaissance and engage him in combat, 

10-22. Boat formations. — a. Fonuatioiis for a boat 

column advancing along a river, either up or down stream, parallels 
in evei-y respect a march formation for an infantry patrol over land, 
and the same principles apply. (See "The Infantry Patrol," ch. VI ) , 
There should be an advance guard, a command group, a main body, 
a combat or supply train, and a rear guard. Tactical units, such 
as lialf squads (combat teams), squads, and platoons, should be as- 
signed to separate boats so as to maintain fi'eedom of maneuver and 
yet retain as much control over the various elements of the patrol as 
])0ssible. The number and type of boats witliin the formation will 
depend upon the size and composition of the patrol and the nature 
of the river in which it is operating. Even in the lower river where 
no opposition is exjjected, some security elements should proceed and 
follow the main body. It would be a mistake to place an entire 
patrol consisting of a rifle platoon in a single lower river boat, or 
even to divide it into a point of a half squad in an upper river boat 
and the remainder of tlie patrol in a single lower river boat, if opposi- 
tion is anticipated. To do so might immobilize the entire patrol if 
the main body should suddenly be fired upon from a concealed hostile 
position. On the other hand, it would be tactically unsound to em- 
ploy only upper river boats containing one squad each or le^ for a 
patrol consisting of a reenforced rifle company. This would result 
in an elongated column and a corresponding lack of control. If the 
nature of the river and the type of boats available make such a dis- 
position necessary, it would be better to employ the split column 
formation, described in Chapter VI, for large infantry patrols. 

h. Type of boats employed. — The elements of the advance guard, 
tlie rear guard, and fiank security units, as well as the command 
group should be assigned to small, light, fast boats of the upper-river 
type. This is especially tnie of the point, rear point, and command 
group. This facilitates the movement of the security elements and 
l^ermits them to adjust the distiinces in the formation according to 
the temiin through which they are passing withoxit slowing up un- 
duly the steady progress of the main body. It enables the patrol 
commander to proceed rapidly to any part of the column where hia 
presence is most urgently i^equired. The remainder of the . patrol 
may be assigned to types of boats which are best suited to the tactical 
requirements and tlie nature of tlie rivers 
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G. Distances in formatim, — Tho. distances between the elements of 
the column will vary with the terrain, the size of the flotilla, and the 
speed of movement. Tlie principles involved are analogous to land 
operations in which the troops are proceeding along a fairly wide, 
open road. Tlie leading elements sliould never be out of sight of 
the next element in rear for more than a minute or so at a time. 
Where the river is straight and wide, distances between the various, 
parts of the column should be great enough to prevent the main 
body coming under machine-gun fire l)efore the hostile position has 
been disclosed by the security detachments. Where the river is wind- 
ing and tortuous the distance between groups should be shortened. 
If the distance between elements is too great each unit may be 
defeated in detail before the next succeeding unit can be brought 
up, disembarked, and engaged with the enemy. 

d. LoeaMon of patrol commander in colmrm. — The patrol com- 
mander's boat will usually move at or near the head of the main 
body. 

e. Location, of ^pply boats.— JSormaWy the supply boat or boats 
should be located at the tail of the main body. The rear echelon 
of the command group acts as train guard. In the event of combat, 
the train guard assembles the boats of the flotilla and the crews, and 
moves the train forward to maintain liaison with the main body as 
the attack progresses. If the rear guard is committed to action, 
the train guard issunies- its functions to protect the column from 
ail attack from the i^ar. If the train is unusually long, as may be 
the case when a patrol is to establish an advance base at the end of 
its river movement, it may be advisable to detach the majoirity of 
the supply boats from the main column and form it into a convoy, 
following the combat part of the patrol at a designated distance. 

10-23. Recoimaiasahce and security. — a. Methods of recormais- 
jjfljj;^.^;-.;.^: river patrol employs the same methods of reconnaissance 
as itn iinfantry patrol ashore. (See "The Infantry Patrol," ch. VI.) 
Since the route of advance is limited to the river, it is often neces- 
sary to halt the movement temporarily while small land patrols 
i^pnnoiter suspicious localities some distance from the river banks. 

&. 2^ guard may consist of a point 

bdat ohiy, or it may be broken into a point, advance party, support, 
and reserve, depending upon the strength of the patrol. As m oper- 
atidh^ <on la^ point is primarily reconxiaigsail^e, 

to uiicOver and disclose hostile positions in front of the advancing 
bdlumn befok* the ttmin within effective range 6i the 
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enemy's weapons. The upj>er-river type boat is best suited for tliis 
purpose; it can be handled easily and does not expose too many 
men to the surprise fire of an ambuslx laid along the shore lines. 
The elements of tlie advance guard should increase in strength from 
front to rear so that increasing pressure is applied as succeeding 
units engage the hostile position. If the river is wide, the advance 
guard should* employ a broad front, with at least one boat near 
each bank. The main body should proceed near the center of the 
river to reduce the effects of hostile fire from either bank. 

c. Flank semrlti/, — (1) It is almost impossible for men in boats 
to discover a well-laid ambush. When operating in hostile terri- 
tory, or when there are indications that combat is imminent, shore 
patrols should precede or move abreast of the advance guard boats 
on each bank of the river. Although this will slow the rate of 
travel, it is an essential precaution unless speed is the most important 
factor in the mission of the patrol. 

(2) Navigable tributaries entering the route of advance should 
be reconnoitered and secured by some small boat element of the patrol 
while the column is passing them. 

d. March outposts. — March outposts should be established at every 
temporary halt. This is accomplished by reconnaissance to the front 
and rear by the point and rear point, resepectively, and by the estab- 
lishment of flank bdat or sliore patrols as necessary. 

Security at Inmiediately upon arriving at a temporary 

or permanent camp site, boat reconnaissance patrols are sent up and 
down river for a distance of one or more miles dejjending upon the 
nature of thie river; Trails and ro^ds leading into the camp site and 
suspicious locialities in this vicihity of the isite are reconnoitered by 
land patrols. Other precautionary measures are taken as prescribed 
for infantry patrols. (See "The Infantry Patrol," ch. VI.) 

10-24, Initial contact with the enemy.— The initial contact with 
the enemy in river operations may be in the nature of a meeting 
engagement, with all the elements of surprise for both forces found 
in such contacts, or, as is more often the case, it cOx^ts of uncover- 
ing his outpost positions. In either event, ohce contact has been 
made, the choice of position and the time of future engagements will 
pass to the hostile force attemtptihg to prevent the further advance 
of the patrol. In mc^t ^all war operations^ theste ^agements will 
be in thei ndiiii^ of ikh aiEa 

10-25. A tyi^ical ambush.— The typical hostile ambush will re- 
semble those found in land operations. It will be loctU:ed at a bend 
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m the river in order to provide suitable locations for automatic 
weapons to enfilade the advancing coUimu of boats. The nature of 
the river will be such that the boats will be forced close to one bank 
to negotiate the current. Along this bank will be located the main 
hostile position so sited that rifle and automatic weapon fire can be 
directed at the column from the flank. The terrain will be heavily 
wooded to afford cover and concealment. "Under these conditions, 
the possibilities that the ambush can be detected by men in boats will 
be very sliglit. Portages, rsipids, and canyons may also be selected as 
ambush positions in order to engage the patrol when it is widely dis- 
persed and out of control of its commander, 

10-26. The attack. — Men in honts present a concentrated, vulner- 
able target to a hostile form ashore. The hostile jfire should be re- 
turned by the weapons carried on the boats as normal armament. 
A few riflemen may he in such a position that they can open fire 
without endangering the crew or otlier members of the boat. How- 
ever, any fire delivered from a moving boat will be erratic and 
comparatively ineffectual. The full power of the attacking force 
cannot be developed until the troops are on shore and deployed for 
the fight. If the attack occurs in a wide, deep stretch of river in 
which the boats can be maneuvered, it may be possible to run past 
the hostile fire and land the troops above the ambush to take the 
attack in the rear and cut off the enemy's prearranged line of retreat. 
Usually the ambush will be so located that this is impossible. In 
that event, the leading boats should be beached toward the hostile 
position. Disembarking, the men in these boat« take up the fire 
and hold tlie hostile force in its position. Those boats not under 
the initial burst of fire should be brought upstream as close to the 
hostile position as possible, the troops disembarked, and the attack 
lauticlied from the flank to envelop the ambush, overrun the posi- 
tion, and intei-cept the hostile line of withdrawal. Ordinarily the 
pat^rol should land on one side of the river only. In some situations 
it may be desirable or necessary to land on both banks, especially if 
the hostile force is deployed on both sides of the river. This actioh 
increases the difficulties of control, and may result in inflicting casu- 
alties among friendly personnel. Once the troops are ashore, the 
tactics are similar to those emploj^ed by regular infantry patrols. 

10-27. Garnsdniiig the river.— -a. The location of the various pom 
to be established along tiie river is determined by: foreign settle- 
ments and investments which require protection • junctions of impor-* 
tant river- waj^y Iqcation of intersecting rolads and trails ; supply 
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dumps and reshipping points between tlie lower and middle rivers 
or tlie middle and upper rivei's; and the strength, aggressiveness, 
and disposition of the hostile forces. 

6. The strength of each post will depend upon its mission and the 
hostile forces in the area. The largest forces should be located at 
those points on the river which are most vulnerable to attack, or from 
which combat patrols can operate to best advantage against hostile 
forces. 

0. The distance between posts on the river is determined by the 
existing situation. If the hostile force is active and aggressive in 
the area, the posts should be within supporting distance, not over 1 
day's travel upstream, from each other. If the hostile force is weak, 
unaggressive, or nonexistant, a distance of 150 miles betiveen posts 
may not be too great a dispersion of force. 

d. In some situations, it may be necessary to establish outposts on 
navigable ti'ibutaries to the main river in order to protect the line of 
communications. This is esi>ecially important if the tributary leads 
from hostile areas or if trails used by the ho.stile force cross its course. 

1(^28. Defensive measures. — a. Each garrison along the river 
must be j)repared for all-around defense. Wire entanglements or 
other obstacles should be erected, machine guns and otlier defensive 
weapons should be supplied, and normal defensive measures taken. 
Active patrolling by land and water should be maintained. Com- 
munications by i-adio or other means should be established with the 
area headquarters and with other outposts along the river. Boats 
should be supplied to each outpost for reconnaissance, liaison, and 
local supply purposes, and as a means for evacuation down river in 
case of necessity. 

lCK-29. Passage of obstacles. — Obstacles in the river, such as nar- 
rows, gorges, bad rapids, and falls, whether they can be navigated 
or require a portage, are similar to defiles in ordinary warfare and 
similar protective measure nmst be taken. A combat patrol should 
proceed to the head of the obstacle, and flank security patrols should 
reconnoiter both banks of the river and dangerous commanding locali- 
ties, in order to secure the safe passage of the main body through 
the obstacle, 

10-30. Night operations. — Night operations may be conducted : 

(1) To make a reconnaissance, 

(2) To make a search. 

(3) To secrete small detachments and picket boats. 
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(4) To send out a patrol. 

(5) To change tlie location of a post. 

(6) To avoid aimed fire from shore and to avoid combat. Night 
operations must be conducted by poling or paddling, never by motor, 
if secrecy is to be attained. Movements upstream against the current 
at night are extremely slow, difficult, and fatiguing to crew and com- 
bat force alike. They should be avoided except in the most urgent 
situations. They liave all the attendant difficulties of a night march 
by an infantry patrol. See "The Infantry Patrol," Ch. VI.) On 
the other hand, night movements by boat downstream with the cur- 
rent can be silently and easily executed if the night is clear and if the 
river is free of dangerous obstacles. Such night movements are often 
profitably employed in river operations. 

1(>~4?1. Supporting forces. — Infantry patrols. — River operations 
often can be coordinated with the operations of infantry patrols if 
the trail net is satisfactory atid such supporting troops are available 
in the area. Such coordinated efforts should be employed whenever 
possible to effect the seizure of important towns or localities along the 
river, or to increase the probability of inflicting a decisive defeat upon 
the hostile forces. 

6. A'lmtiion. — ^Aviation support is fully as important for the suc- 
cessful conclusion of river operations as for the corresponding land 
operations. For details, see Chapter IX, "Aviation." 

O 
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(3) Outboard motx)rboats are especially iiseful for security units 
with a patrol operating entirely Ts'ith motorboats; and for liaison 
and command missions. 

(4) Outboard motors purchased for river operations should be 
of the multiple cylinder type and capable of developing at least 25 
horsepower. Motors whose water intake is through the forward end 
of the propeller houising should not be i)urchased. They are prone 
to pick up too much sand, dirt, and other debris in the shallow 
waters in which they often have to operate. 

d. Bawboats. — ^Bowboats will seldom be used in small war river 
operations. Disabled navy or large sized motorboats may have to 
be rowed for <;oniparatively short distances. 

e. Paddles, — Paddles are normally used as the means of propulsion 
with upper river boats which are not equipped with outboard 
motors. They may be used when moving against the current in 
quiet stretches of the river, depending upon the strength of the 
current, and will always be used when going downstream or from 
one side of the river to the other. They are used as rudijers in 
boats of the canoe type. Because of their reliability under all con- 
ditions, they are part of the normal equipment of every middle and 
upper river boat, whether they are equipped with motors or not. 

/. Poles. — In swift water, poles must be used to make headway 
against the current if the water is too shallow for the operation of 
motors or if the boat is not equipped with a motor. In many cases, 
poles can be used to assist a motorboat when passing through rapids 
and bucking an unusually strong current. They are part of the 
normal equipment of every middle and upper river boat. 

g. To wing. -^Tovfing will have to be resorted to when passing up- 
stream through very bad rapids. Occasionally the overhanging 
branches close to shore may be gi'asped to haul the boat along. Be- 
fore towing a boat through bad stretches of water, it should be 
unloaded at the foot of the rapid, and the load portaged around it 
In some cases, such as falls or extremely bad rapids, the boat will 
have to be portaged also. In going downstream through dangerous 
rapids, towlines umst be used to ease the boat and keep it under 
cohtrol. 

10-11. Influence of tactical principles.— Tactical principles will 
have considerable influence on the type of boats selected for any parr 
ticiilar river piaittoL Security uhife should he ti^nsported in small, 

light, easily maneuverable boats, carrying one-half to a complete 
squad of men in addition to the crews, Tlie conunand group requires 
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a small, fast boat. Eiemeiits of the main body must be. transpoited 
as units in order to facilitate their entry into action. Supply boats 
may be of an entirely different type than the combat boats. The 
necessity for s^^eed will influence the composition of the flotilla. Even 
in the lower ri%'er, these tactical requirements may necessitate the em- 
ployment of some middle and upper river craft; in the upper river 
sections, they will influence the size of the boats employed. 
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PREPARATIONS FOR RIVER OPERATIONS 



Par. Page 

Introduction 10-12 11 

O^anizing the river patrol _ 10-13 12 

Crews - - 10-14 12 

Boat procurement _ 10-15 13 

Armament and equipment 10-16 13 

Loading boats 10-17 14 



10-12. Introduction. — a. AVheii the decision to seize and occupy a 
river route has been reached, certain preparatory measui-es, sucli as 
tlie organization of the force to l^e employed and the assemblini? of 
boats and their d'ews, must bo taken. In many respects tliese pre- 
liminary steps closely rt^mblo the organization of infantry patrols 
discussed in Chapter VI, "The Infantry Patrol." 

6. In the majority of cases, the occupation of a river will proceed 
from the coastline inland. If the situation requires that the occupa- 
tion begin near the liead of navigation and work downstream, the 
difficulties of preparation are magnified, especially in the collection 
of the necessary boats, boat wjuipment, and native crews. The meas- 
ures to be taken, however, are similar in either event. 

<?. If the river to be occupied is not already held by hoistile 
forces, or no opposition is offered, this problem will be relatively 
simple, provided suitable and sufficient boats to handle the personnel 
and initial supplies are available. If the mouth of the river is held 
by tlie enemy, it must be seized as the first step. This operation 
docs not differ from any landing against opposition, wiiich is com- 
pletely covered in the "Manual for Landing Operations," 

d. River operations are relatively unfamiliar to our forces. 
They utilize types of transportation whose capabilities and care are 
comparatively unknown to our personnel. The operations are 
conducted on routes of travel which are seldom accurately indicated 
on the available map, and they are exe<?uted over waterways of con- 
stantly changing characteristics. The condition of the water high- 
ways varies with the low or flood stage in the rivei: and with the 
part of the river in which the boat is opei*ating, whether lowers 
middle^ or upper river. Every oppoitunity should be given the men 
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to become water-wise and boat-wise, in order to build up their boat- 
handliug ability and their seif-confideuoe. Preparations for river 
operations should coinnience, thGi»efoi*e, as far as possible in advance 
of the date when such operations are expected to begin, 

10-13. Organizing the river patrol. — Many of the same principles 
apply to organization of a river pati-ol as apply to that of an in- 
fantry patrol. The size of the patrol is determined by the same 
factors, except that the number and type of boats available must 
be taken into consideration. Individual armament, tlie proportion 
of supporting weapons to be attached, tlie ne^^essity for additional 
officers, cooks, medical personnel and signal persomiel, native guides, 
and interpreters are all considered in the estimate of the situation 
on the same basis as for a land patrol. The principles to be borne 
in mind are the same; the difference is that a river is used as the 
avenue of approach to the hostile area instead of a road or trail, 
and instead of riding animals or marching, boats are used. 

10-14. Crews. — a. Whether enlisted or native boat crews, or a pro- 
portion of each, are included in the organization of the patrol de- 
pends upon the types of boats to be used, the nature of the river, the 
availability of reliable natives, and the general situation in the theater 
of operations. Very few natives who are good engineers and me- 
chanics "will be found in the usual small wars theater. If the nature 
of the river is such that only motorboats will be used in the patrol, 
the crews should consist of enlisted men, with a sufficient number of 
natives to act as guides in the bow of each boat. Even these can be 
dispensed with if the patrol is well trained in river work. On the 
other hand, if the operations are to take place in the middle and upper 
rivers, where innumerable rapids will be encountered, and boats have 
to be propelled by hand, natives should comprise the boat crews if 
they can possibly be obtained. The handling of shallow-draft boat^ 
such as the canoe and sampan, in the upper river is an art not easily 
or quickly acquired. This is second nature to the native who has been 
brought up in the upi>er river country; whereas, only a very few 
enlisted men will be found who can learn to handle all types of river 
craft in all kinds of water. Every enlisted man who is deta,iled as a 
member of a boat crew depletes the number of effectives in the combat 
personnel. The procedure relative to hiring native boat crews does 
not differ iron) the hiring of native muleteers, and the same principles 
apply as with land patrofe, : Every situation must be iestimated aiid 
d©ci(fed tip^ 
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11-1. General.— a. Due to the unsettled conditions onlinarily pre- 
vailing in a country re<iuiring a neutral intervention, and the ex- 
istence of many arn^s in the hands of the inhabitants, the disarming 
of tlie general p()pnlation of that country is not only extremely 
important as a part of the operation of the intervening forces but 
also to the interests of the inliabitants tiiemselves. It is customary 
in many undeveloped or ttnsettle<I communities for all of the male 
population upon reach inj^ maturity, to he habitually armed, not- 
withstanding that such possc^ssioii is generally illegal. Tliere is a 
lo^cal reason for the large number of weapons in the hands of the 
inhabitants. The arbitrary political methods which frequently re- 
sult in revolution, and the lawlessness practiced by a large propor- 
tion of the population, is responsible for this 8tat«^ of affairs; The 
professional politicians and the revolutionary or bandit leadei*s, as 
well as their numerous cohorts, art* habitually armed. Ix^gal insti- 
tutions cannot prevail against this distressing condition; persons and 
projjerty are left at the mercy of unscrupulous despots, until in selt- 
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preservation the peaceful and law abiding inhabitants are forced 

to arm themselves. 

6. If it has not been done previously by the intervening forces, 
the disarming of the people should be initiated upon the formal 
declaration of military government, and must be regarded as the 
most vital step in the restoration of tranquility. The disarming of 
the native population of a country in which military occupation has 
taken place is an imjierative necessity. 

c. One of the initial steps of an intervention is the disarming of 
the native factions opposing each other. If this action is successful, 
serious subsequent results may be averted. To be effective, this 
action nuist be timely, and the full cooperation of native leadei-s 
must be secured through the proper psychological approach. The 
disarmament can be ejffected only through the greatest tact and 
diplomacy. It is only one of several successive steps in the settle- 
ment of the local controversy, and any agreement effected must 
insure not only ultimate justice but immexliate satisfaction to all 
contending parties. To secui-e this concession, the arbiter must have 
the confidence of the natives and must be ready, willing, and able 
to insure the provisions of the agreement. This involves the respon- 
sibility to provide security not only for the natives who have been 
disarmed but for the individuals depending upon them for protec- 
tion. This implies the presence of the arbiter's forces in sufficient 
numbers to guarantee safety. 

Peaceful inhabitants, voluntarily surrendering their arms, 
should be guaranteed protection by those forces charged with the 
restoration and maintenance of peace and order. Were it possible to 
disarm completely the whole population, the military features of 
small wars would resolve themselves into simple ]>olice duties of a 
routine nature. Obviously, considering the size of the population, 
the extent of territory, and the limited number of available troops, 
any measures adopted will not be 100 percent effective. However, 
if properly executed, the native military organizations and a large 
proportiofrt of the populace may be disarmed volimtarily; many 
others will be disarmed by military or police measures designed to 
locate and confiscate arms held clandestinely. These measures will 
limit the outstanding arms to those held by a few individuals who 
will seek to hide them. In many instances, these hidden arms will 
be exposed to the elements or to deterioration which in time will ac- 
complish the same end as surrender or confiscation. Although com- 
plete disarmament may not be attained, yet the enforcement of any 
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ordinance restricting the possession of arms will result in the illegal 
possession of such arms only by opposing native forces, outlaws or 
bandits, and a few inhabitants who will evade this ordinance as they 
would attempt to do with any unpopular legislation. Compara- 
tively few of this latter class will use their w-eapons except in self- 
defense. Thus the inhabitants are partially segregated at the outset 
of the negotiations. The disarming order will probably not influ- 
ence the professional guerrilla fighters to give up their weapons but 
such source of supply and replenishment of Aveapons and ammuni- 
tion within the country will be practically eliminated. 

11-2, Estimate and Plans. — a. Prior to the issuance of any order 
or decree disarming the inhabitants, it is necessary to make an esti- 
mate of the situation and analyze all features of the undertaking, 
the powers and limitations, the advantages and disadvantages, and 
then make plans accordingly. The plans should include the follow- 
ing provisions: 

(1) The measures necessary to strengthen the local laws. 

(2) The civil or military authority issuing the disarming order^ 
or decree; 

(3) The forces necessary to enforce the order or decree. 

(4) The form of the order or decree. 

(5) The method of promulgating the order or decree. 

(6) The measure and supplementary instructions to place the 
order in effect, 

(7) The designation and preparation of depots, building, and 
magazines in convenient places for the storage of the arms, ammuni- 
tion, and explosives. 

(8) The disposition of the munitions collected. 

(9) The method of accountability for such munitions, including 
the preparation of the necessary forms, receipts, tags, and permits, 
to be used in tliis system. 

(10) The arrangements for the funds necessary to execute the 
disarmament. 

(11) The designation of the types and classes of munitions to be 
turned in. 

(12) The exceptions to the order or decree, definitely and plainly 
stated for the informatian of subordinates. (Special permits to indi- 
viduals.) 

(13) The agencies (civil officials or military commanders), who 
yvHi collect, guard, and transport the material. 
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(14) Tlie supplementary iiistiuctions for the guidance of the 
agencies charged with the execution of the order or decree. 

(15) The instructions governing the manufacture and importation 
of munitions. 

(16) The instructions governing the sale and distribution of muni- 
tions manufactured or imported. 

(17) The time limit for compliance and penalties assigned thci*e- 
after. 

J), Small wars take place generally in countries containing primi- 
tive areas where many of the inhabitants dei)end on game for their 
fresh meat. The peasants in the ontiying districts accordingly are 
armed with shotguns for hunting, as well as for self-protection. 
Many demands for the retention of such arms will be made on this 
score and the}'^ should be satisfied in accordance with the seriousness 
of the situation, the justice of the request, and the character of the 
individual making it. 

€. A feature of tht disarming of the inliabitants which is a source 
of difficulty and misunderstanding is the question of retaining their 
machetes, cutachas, knives, and stilettos. Machetes in tliese coun- 
tries are of two general types; one is for work and the other for 
fighting. The working machete is practically the only implement 
found on the farms or in the forest; it is used for clearing and cul- 
tivating land as well as liarvesting the crops. It would be obviously 
unfair to depriVe the natives of this general utility tool. It is dis- 
tinguished by it^ heavy weight, the blade being broader and shghtly 
curved at the end away from the handle, and without a guard or hilt. 
The fighting machete or cutacha has a hilt and is narrow, light, and 
sharp. Sometimes working machetes are ground down into fighting 
weapons but these are readily distinguished. Directions issued for 
the collection of arms should contain instructions so that subordi- 
nates may be informed of the difference in order to insure the col- 
lection of these dangerous weapons, and to avoid depriving the pea?;- 
ants of their implements which mean their very livelihood.; Simi- 
larly, one finds that the natives are almost always arm^d ; with some 
kind of knife. They are used when packing animals and for all 
kinds of light work; they are often the only implements, used in 
eating ; they are used in butchering, in trimming the hoof s of their 
animals, and for many other chores. Certain weapons are obviously 
for fighting only and these are banned without question ; these are 
the stiletto or narrow blade, dagger type of weaponi^^ ?^ 
little or no cutting qualities but they are deadly; 
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d. The disarming order, or supplementary iBstructions thereto, 
should describe these weapons sufficiently to i)roperly guide tiie 
subordinates who will execute the order. They should provide tliat 
cutachas will not be permitted to be carried at any time; agricul- 
tural machetes will not l)e permitted on the public roads or in public 
gatherings; stilettos will not be permitted at any time or i^lace. 

Care should be taken to allow suflScient time for all inhabitants 
to turn in their arms, and opportunity to turn in anns must l)e assured* 
If sufficient time is allowed, or if instructions to turn in arms are 
not widely published, a number of inhabitants may have arms in 
their possession though walling to turn them in. They will be fear- 
ful of the consequences, and through their ignorance will constitute 
s. ready field for recruiting for bandit ranks. This is particularly 
true in remote areas. It is therefore most important that time, notice, 
and opportunity be given all concerned- 

11-3. Laws, Decrees, Orders, and Instructions —ff. In most coun- 
tries, there ai'e statutes restricting the possession of arms and ex- 
plosives. As a rule these laws are not enforced rigidly and even at 
best are not sufficiently comprehensive to meet the immediate require- 
ments. The laws and their enforcement agencies must be strength- 
ened by appropriate measures to insure the eifective execution of the 
measures intended. 

5. The first step in disarming the population is to issue a disarm- 
ing order forbidding all inhabitants to have in their possession fire- 
arms, ammunition, or explosives, except under special circumstances 
to be determined by a specific authority. This order is directed to 
the authority who will be responsible for its execution. It specifies 
that the prohibited articles wnli be turned in to the proper officers 
of the forces of occupation, who will receipt and care for such as 
are voluntarily surrendered, but that such articles as are not volun- 
tarily surrendered will be confiscated. It will further stipulate that 
after a certain date the illegal possession of arms, anmiunition, or 
explosives will render the person apprehended liable to j)unishment. 
The details of carrying out this order are properly left to the dis- 
cretion of appropriale military authority. 

c. The official who has the authority to issue the disarming order 
will be indicated by the nature of the intervention. In; a simplei 
intervention where the civil authorities are still in charge, a decree 
might be issued by the Chief Executive, or a law might be enacted 
in piroper form and sufficiently forceful to fit the situation. Su<?h: 
<{ecrees have been issued in en^ergencies in tlie past and have proveii 
effective. In case a military government is established, the inili- 
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tary governor would issuo the decree or order. Under some circum- 
stances the commander of the military or naval forces might issue 
the disarming order. 

d. To give tlie order the force and charactei" of a public document 
it should be published in appropriate official publications of the 
government for the information and guidance of the citizens of the 
country. This method not only gives the order an official character 
but insures its projupt and legal distribution throughout the country. 
The order should be published in the native language and, as neces- 
sary, in the language of the intervening forces. Circumstances will 
determine the time limit in which the prohibited munitions must be 
surrendered; after which date their possession will be illegal. This 
will depend upon the ability of the natives to comply before a given 
date, or the availability of the forces to make it effective. The 
necessity for explosives required for the routine i)eaceful vocation 
of some inhabitants should not be overlooked. Prohibitory restric- 
tions against their possession or use would materially interfere with 
industrial and commercial enterprise and development. So, in keep- 
ing with the policy of fair and liberal treatment of the natives^ 
provision must be made for these s]:)ecial cases. Before incorporat- 
ing in the disarming order any exception thereto, the military au- 
thorities should consider first, the conditions which might result 
under legalized use of ^i^rearms and explosives by certain favored 
individuals (civil officials, land owners, etc.,), and second, the extent 
ahd character of supervision that will be required tb; control their 
use and their sources of supply. Once these points haVe been deter- 
mined, the oi-der should be prepared to incorporate the necessary 
provisions. The disarmament of that jwrtioh of the native popu- 
lation living in remote and lawless districts should only he under- 
taken wdth a full appreciation of the responsibilities involved^ 
Rancli overseers, mine superintendents, paymasters and local civil 
authorities, should be given special consideration in the matter of 
arms permits. There is such a thing as being over-zealous in the 
matter of disarmament, and it is often advisable to make certain 
(ioncessioiis to responsible parties in order to secure their full cooper- 
ation in the enforcement of the laws. 

11-4. Manner of Collecting Arms.--^ When opposing native 
forces are operating in the Held, the intervening forces, if acting as 
an arbiter, should institute measures to secure the arms of all the 
opposing forces by organizations prior to their disbanding. Every 
endeavor should be made to have the full cooperation of the leaders 
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and to prevent the escape or departure of any subordinate leader and 
his followers with arms in their possession. Disiirming such organ- 
izations invohes disbanding them and providing for their return 
liome. With the twofold purpose of insuring the turning in of their 
arms and tlie return of the natives to their homes, a price is often 
paid to individuals for their weapons in accordance with a schedule 
fixing the rates for the various types of firearms and ammunition. 
I'his is a reasonable charge against the native government and the 
money from this source must be assured before proceeding. This 
j)rocedure may be a source of chicanery and fraud to deceive the 
Huthorities and get money dishonestly. Every precaution should bo 
taken to see that money is paid only for the arms of men regularly 
serving with the units at the time of the agreement. Precautions 
must he taken that the armories am! magazines are not raided after 
the agreement is in ellect and tliat the same individuals do not re- 
l>eatedly return with such rifles for payment. On the other hand, 
ready moiiey in snfiicieut quiintity from the local government must 
be avaihible at the time and place of payment agreed upon, or where 
the forces are found. 

h. If part of the native forces remain armed, the full benefits of 
disarmament are not obtained, and serious consequences may later 
develop. When this occurs, some of these small armed groups may 
take the field and continue their operations not only against the local 
government but also against the intervening forces. This would 
place the intervening forces in an embarrassing position. After 
liaving disarmed the forces which might have been capable of con- 
trolling the movement, the intervening forces may be required either 
to halt the disarming negotiations and again rearm those forces or 
send out its own troops to take the field against these armed groups. 
In other words, to be fully effective, disarmament must be practically 
complete. 

11-5. Collecting Agencies.— a. The following agencies may be em- 
ployed to collect firearms, ammunition, explosives, etc. : 

Pi-ovincial governoi*s and local police authorities, particularly the 
conmmnal chiefs, the chiefs of police, and the rural policemen. 

The military forces of occupation. 

Special agents or operators of the Force Intelligence office, or tlie 
Provost Department. 
The native constabulary forces- 

If military government has been instituted, the Provost Depart- 
ment may very appropriately be assigned the task of collecting the 
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munitions, the responsibility for the storage and custody of same, 

keeping records and submitting necessary reports. In other situ- 
ations where a native constabulary lias t)een organized, tliere may 
be advantages in assigning this duty to that organization. 

h. (1) When employed as a collection agency, the civil authorities 
are issued supplementary instructions at tlie time the disarming 
order is promulgated, stating explicitly the manner in which fire- 
arms, ammunition, and explosives will be collected and stored or 
turned over to the military forces. These instructions may be am- 
piiiied where necessary by field commanders who will visit the vari- 
ous communities and issue instructions to the local officials, imposing 
such r^trictions as to the time and place the prohibited articles will 
be surrendered. The civil officials may be required to make personal 
delivery of the collected articles to the military forces or to make 
report of same and the material collected periodically by designated 
agencies. 

(2) The success attained through employment of civil officials 
depends upon the spirit and conscientious effort wlucli they display. 
Some who have been thoroughly indoctrinated with the advantages 
of the idea will have remarkable success; others who consider the 
disarming order an unjust imposition will perform their duties in 
a perfunctory manner, and still others will iise the order to promote 
dishonest practices, di^firiing some of the people and permitting 
others to retain their arnisj fttf Vj^^ monetary 
reasons. 

(3) l*he disarming of the inhabitants through the inten'ening 

instnimentality of the civil officials possesses many redeeming fea- 
tures over the utilization of the armed forces for the same purpose. 
It is the most peaceful means of accomplishing the desired object, 
less provocative, and the least likely to engender antagonism or 
create friction. It gives the peaceful, law-abiding citizens, who are 
worn out by the constant political abuse of the past, the opportunity 
to hand over gracefully their weapons without being subjected to 
what they might consider the indignity of making a personal sur- 
render to the military authorities. Misunderstanding will thus be 
avoided that might otherwise occur if the armed forces are employed, 
because of a difference of language and custom. Moreover, it re- 
lieves the armed forces of the unpleasant responsibility iund elimi- 
nates the fact{)r of pei-sonai contact at a time when the population 
views the intentions of the forces of occupation with doubt and 
suspicion; 
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6'. It is not to be assitiiicd tliat an order as exacting and far reach- 
ing in its effect as this disarming order will mieet with willing and 
universal compliance. As a consequence, it may be necessary to 
i*esort to uiore stringent enforcement in order to compel the recalci- 
trants to siu r«iider their Nveapons. The civil officials may be directed 
to se(;ure the prohibited articles, or the armeck forces may conduct a 
house-to-house search for concealed weapons. Botii means may be 
employed simultaneously. Stringent measures may be unavoidable 
and wholly justiiiable, in an effort to promote an early return to 
peace and oxxler. 

(1) Special agents or operators of the Force Intelligence office 
or the Provost Department may trace, or make collections of weap- 
ons. Tlieir action is taken on what is considei-ed reliable informa- 
tion and generally applies to comparatively large C|[u}iutities of lire- 
arms and ammunition held by certain prominent individuals. The 
success of these operations depen<^ upon thie skill and courage of the 
agents who have to rely in a great measure upon their own initiative 
and resources. 

(2) The Intelligence Service through si>ecial operatives may be 
employed to trace im{)orts of arms and ammiiinition during a period 
of several years preceding the occupation. Government permits and 
correspondence, custom house, files, and other records will aid in 
identifying receipts of these munitions, and a search for their subse- 
quent disposition may be undertaken. Deliveries of rifles, special 
weapons, automatics, macliine guns, howitzers, artillery pieces, am^ 
munition, and explosives are noted iind compared with issues, sales, 
and expenditures. 

e, (1) Upon the establishment of a native constabulary, this or- 
ganization may assist the military forces in the collection and con- 
fiscation of firearms. These troops may perform valuable service in 
this connection through their knowledge of the country and their 
familiarity with the habits of the people. 

(2) After a reasonable time has elapsed, or when it appears that 
the civil officials have exhausted their usefulness in the collection of 
arms, the military authorities may issue an order to the effect that 
after a given date the military forces will be responsible for the 
collection of arms and the gathering of evidence for the convictibri 
of persons involved. 

11--6. Custody of Arms,— a. Included in the plans for disarming 
the population: must be the designation of personnel necessary to re-: 
cwve and care for the material turued in, Biiildings and storerooms 
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suitable for the safekeeping of the weapons, munitions, and explo- 
sives must be provided prior to the actual receipt of the material; 
the volume of this material may assume unwieldy proportions by the 
large increments arriving during the early days of the disarmament. 
All accurate system must, be devised to keep a complete record of 
everything received, and the material tagged and stored in such 
manner as to identify it easily ; the place should be of such construc- 
tion as to preserve the material and also to make it seoui-e. When 
material is leceived in condition which makes its keeping dangerous, 
authority should be requested to destroy it or to dispose of it other- 
wise. A frequent inventory and inspection of all suck material in 
custody should be made not only by tJie custodian official but by 
inspecting officers. 

h. Receipts should not be given for weapons delivered upon pay- 
ment of money, nor for arms and material confiscated. There will 
be, however, a number of reputable citizens including merchants 
authorized previously to deal in these stocks, who wish to comply 
witli the latest order and turn their stocks in to the custody of the 
military forces. The latter are obliged to accept this material and 
must be prepared to deliver it when a Intimate demand is made for 
its retunu 

0. Instructions should be issued designating and limiting the agen- 
cies which will accept the material and give receipts for same. 
There have been instances in the past, where sufficient time has not 
been allowed for projjer or^nization and preparation for the me- 
thodical receipts of arms; in the avalanche of arms turned in simul- 
taneously at many places, junior officers, in good faith, have accepted 
the material and have given personal receipts for it without having 
a proper place for its safe keeping. In the rush of official business, 
they did not demand a receipt from other officers to whom they de- 
livered the material collected. No records were made of the ultimate 
disposition of the material. When proper authorities subsequently 
requested information concerning the final disposition of special 
material, the information was fuwiished only after a most difficult 
search. In many cases, the material could not be located or its dis- 
position determined due to the lack of records. 

d. li only certain officers are designated to issue receipts on the 
prescribed forms, and if the material is assembled by areas or dis- 
tricts, confusion may be avoided. Such confusion may arise from 
junior officers giving personal receipts in several different districts 
in which tiiey may serve during the disarming period with no record 
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being made of tlie receipts. The receipts should be in standard form, 
and should indicate the name and residence of the owner of the 
weapon, and the date and the place of issue of the receipt. The 
material or weapon should be properly identified and other appropri- 
ate remarks should be added. This receipt should be signed by the 
officer authorized to receive the material. 

e. District Commanders should be required to submit monthly 
reports of all arms and ammunition collected within their respective 
districts. The larger part of the weapons collected will be ol^lete 
and in such poor condition as to render them of little or no practical 
value; those wliicli liave been paid for oi' confiscated may be de- 
stroyed by burning or dumping at sea. Those of better type and 
condition may be retained or issued to the native constabulary 
troops. The collection of arms caTmot be said to be terminated at 
any given time ; it is a process which continues tliroughout the 
occupation. 

11-7. Disposition. — a. When arms have been received from various 
sources, they are classified as follows : 

(1) Material for which a receipt has been issued. 

(2) Material confiscated, collected upon payment of money, or 
otherwise received. 

6. The custody of material under "class one" implies responsibility 
to guard and preserve it for return to the rightful owner when law 
or decree permits. 

c. The material imder **class two" is further divided into service- 
able, unserviceable, and dangerous material. Hie serviceable mate- 
rial may be of a type, caliber, and condition suitable for reissue 
to native troops, local police, special agents or others whom it is 
desired to arm. The question of uniformity, adaptability, and ammu- 
nition supply is involved. The unserviceable material, or that whose 
keeping is hazardous, is disposed of as directed ; firearms are burned, 
the metal parts being used in reinforcing concrete, or disposed of in 
other effective ways to preclude any possible future use as a weapon. 
Sometimes material is dumped in deep water beyond recovery. 
Dangerous material, such as explosive should be stored in q>ecial 
places apart, from other material. 

d. Whenever any material is disposed of in any manner, perma- 
nent i-ecords should be made of the transaction. Receipts should be 
demanded for that which is reissued or transferred no matter in 
what manner. When material is desb^oyed or otherwise disposed of^ 
a certificate should be made^ atte^«d to by witnesses, which voucher 
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sliauld set forth m BiMdimt dt^tail by Tiaiiie. mark, and quantity, 
the uientity of the iMJitftinl dbpoaxl of, This will prove a vahiabie 
akl if and wlieri infornsation is over denuuide<{ at a later date. 

t\ In geiH^ral, rwords sue i««de fuul 8ul>scrilwd to l)y wUnesseSi 
whenever uiateriai is destroyed or dispost'd of otlierwis<>- Apprt>- 
priato receipts should be domanded whenever uiaterinl is issued in 
{icoorduiiee witli (irders bam higher ftuthority. Care must be taken 
that IK) weapon or material is 'imive4 or otherwise dis;^)osed of except 
in an authorizcK:! manner. 

/. Great (>are should be exercised in ktH?ping material which has 
l>et'n oonfisoate<b or vvliose ownership is transferred to the govern- 
ment, st»gi-e«jra ted from that material whicli the goveniment simply 
holds m ciistody. The latter w not subject to destruction nor avail- 
able for issue. Beware of the ever prest^nt souvenir hunters of all 
rjinks who wish to get possession of articles of unusual desigti, of 
historioal interest, or of special vahie. All such unusual weapons or 
articles create ti peculiar interest whenever tliey eome into our cus- 
tody. Tliey arouse the attention and interest of enlisted men or 
civilian workers who assist aronitd the niagazines* or storerooms in t!»e 
receipt or storage of such inateriai. Tiiese \umsual aiticies which 
ai-e in greatest demand as souvenire, and tlte disposition of which is 
most closely watched and remembered by subordinates, ar<> the vei^' 
articles that the yrigiuid owners wish to Imve returned sooner or 
later. Minor indiscvretionis in the disf>osition of material received 
assume st^rioujs projrwrtioris in the minds of the natives which ftfe not 
at all in keeping with their actual importance. 

ii~8. Permita>-(/. ITie military antliorities determine who shalj 
iHi empowered to issue arms fw^iitits, to wliom they nuiy issue theni, 
»iid arty other iwitinent; resfcrtctions. Under certain circumfitances 
District ConunandetB and Dist rict Provost Mar$hftljsi nmy be the des- 
ignated agencies. In aiiv evtint the process nmst coordinated to 
pm-ent conflict or overlapping authority. Certaiii civil offieials, 
such m proviiiciul ^oventors^ judges, and others exercising police 
f«nctionj5, may authorized to carry arras. Certain permits are 
isswed whieh tmi honored throught»nt the country ; some »re isstied 
which are goo<l for more tluiti one district or jurisdiction but not 
for the wliole country ; in eithar case the higher authority iippcoviiig 
i^img tlcttifief^ the^ nnpfmBthh <iifkm in the ieveral i^ubordirtafe Juris- 
dictions concerned. When |)errmts are requ(ist<*d, ituformatioB is 
fiuidahed eom^t*4iang the nationality, character, <;otnrnereial and po- 
Jkiiiiil affilitttioiis, occupation, and addressi of the appHcattifc and the 
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necessity for the granting of the permit. Officers issuing; permits 
must exercise great (rare to the end that permits be issued onij^ wliere 
real necessity exists; any application which has the appearance of 
being made simply to enhance the prestige of the individual making 
it, as often happens, should be promptly refused. 

6. Permits should be issued on a standard form with a description 
of the person to whom issued, together ^vith the character and serial 
number of the firearm, the purpose for which it is to be used, and 
the locality in which it is to be carried. These permits should be 
nontransferable and should be renewed each year or the firearms 
must be turned in to the authorized agency. Holders of permits 
should be warned that the unauthorized use of their firearms will 
result in certain disciplinary measures m keeping with the gravity 
of the oifense and the punitive authority of the official; this may 
include revocation of the permit and confiscation of the firearm, and 
even fine or imprisonment or both. 

c. Permits should be issued only for the possession of pistols, 
revolvers, and shotguns. The privilege of possessing rifles should 
be refused consistently. It should be exceedingly difficult to secure 
any kind of permit. 

d. In order to maintain a strict account of all arms permits in 
effect, all issuing officere should be directed to keep a record of all 
permits issued by them, copies of wliicli should be forwarded to tlie 
district commander. The district commanders in turn should sub- 
mit to Force Headquarters, annually or semiannually, a list in dupli- 
cate of all j>ernuts issued within their respective districts. In addi- 
tion to this annual or semiaiumal report, they should also render a 
monthly change sheet in duplicate, containing a list of permits issued 
and cancelled during the month. 

11-9. Control of Sources of Supply.— As the njilitary force is 
charged with the preparation and execution of regulations concern- 
ing the possession and use of firearms, ammunition, and explosives, 
it is only proper that it should exercise similar supervision over the 
sources of supply. 

h. The militai-y forces should control the entire legal supply of 
arms and ammunition. This control may be exercised either (1) by 
re((uiring purchases to be made from official sources by the Provost 
Marshal General and turning this ammunition over upon requisition 
to the District Commanders, who may distribute it to their provost 
marshals for sale in limited and neces^ry quantities to persons hav- 
ing permits, or (2) certain merchants may be authorized to sell 
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mimitions. If there are munitions manuiactiiring plants in the coun- 
try, they must be controlled; in addition, the introduction of muni- 
tions into the country must be restricted vigorously. 

G. Any person, or representative of a business or firm desiring 
to import these articles should make written application for per- 
mission ipt each separate shipment of arms, ammunition, or explo- 
sives, in which application should appear in detail, the quantity and 
character of the stores to be imported, the use for which supplies 
are contemplated, the name of the firm from which the stores are 
to be purchased, and the port from which tliey vpill be exported. 
All applications should be forwarded through local Provost Mar- 
shals or other designated authorities who should endorse the request 
with such information or recommendation as will establish the char- 
acter and identity of the applicant. In case there is a legal restric- 
tion on the importation of arms, the approved application should be 
forwarded to the office of the Minister of Foreign Relations for 
request on proper autliorities tluougli diplomatic channels. 

d. There have been two methods used by marines in the past to 
control the sale of munitions in the occupied territory. Either of 
these two methods shown below ai>ears to be effective. 

(1) Immediately upon the arrival of the arms, ammunition, or 
explosives at the port of entry, the customs officials should notify 
the local Provost Marshal, who receives the shipment and deposits 
it in the provosts storeroom or otiier suitable place. The articles 
may then be drawn by the consigoee in such quantities or under such 
conditions as the Provost Marshal may indicate^ Eixcept for an 
exceptional sliipment of explosives for some engineering project, 
the shipments will ordinarily be small. 

(2) Immediately upon the arrival of the approved munitions ship- 
ment at the port of entry, the customs officials should notify the local 
Provost Marshal. This officer should notify the consignee, and with 
him check the shipment for its contents and amount. An enumer- 
ated record of the contents and the amounts should be prepared by 
the Provost Marshal, one copy given to the consignee and the other 
retained by the Provost Marshal. The shipnvent is then turned over 
to the consignee, after payment of all duties and with the written 
approval of the Provost Marshal. A monthly check should then 
be made by the Provost Marshal of all munitions stores in the hands 
of the approved sales agency; the sales agency making a monthly 
report of ail sales (on individual approved permits) to the I*rovost 
Marshal. 
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11-10. Measures Following Disarmament— Even after the 
population has been effectually disarmed, energetic measures must be 

Uiken to discourage or prevent rearming. Some plan must be 
evolved without delay to make it impracticable or dangerous to pro- 
cure firearms illegally, either from within or without the country. 
If the existing laws of the country prohibiting possession of arms 
are sufficient in themseh^es, measures should be taken to make them 
effective. To the extent that authority is delegated or assumed, ad- 
ditional or new laws should be put into effect restricting the pos- 
session of firearms. This latter method can be applied only if mili- 
tary government is establislied. In issuing these laws one must 
bear in mind the responsibility assumed by the military forces in 
enforcing the laws and guaranteeing the security of life and prop- 
erty. If there be remote sections where law enforcement is difficult 
due to the limited number of the military forces, certain concessions 
may have to be made in order to permit the local inhabitants to pro- 
tect themselves against the lawless clement. On the other hand if 
the lawless elements remain in the field in numbers greatly in excess 
of the military forces, special considerations may make it adA isable 
to piwide means for arming a certain proportion of the reliable and 
responsible natives, to compensate in a degree for that inferiority 
in numbers; this should not be prejudicial to the other law-altiding 
elements. Sometimes this action will greatly discourage the lawless 
factions. 

h. The military foi-ces, or native constabulary, in conjunction with 
the customs officials, should be particularly alert along the coast and 
frontiers of the occupied country to prevent illegal entry of muni- 
tions. Where a native constabulary exists or is later established, a 
portion of such organization should be constituted a coast guard, 
equipped with fast boats, to prevent such arms being smuggled along 
the coast and rivers. Until such a const^^bulary is constituted, n unit 
of our own military forces, adequate in size and equipment, should 
be established as soon as active interv^ention tak^ place. 

O 
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GENERAL 

Par. I'ase 

LocJil armed forces 12-1 1 

United States intervention 12-2 1 

Restoration of authority to l(xal govenuiient 12-3 2 

Formation of a constabulary 12-4 2 

12-1. Local armed forces. — In most. sovereij;n states, the execu- 
tive authority is enforced by the national military forces, national 
forces, and organized r^rvea under the control of the state. In 
addition, there may be an oi'ganized militia and police forces under 
the control of political subdivisions of the state. Police forces are 
normally maintained by municipalities. These armed forces repre- 
sent the national-defense forces of the state and the armed forces 
employed to preserve x>eace and order within its borders. 

12-2. United States intervention, — a. When the domestic situa- 
tion of a foreign country is such that it is necessary for the United 
States Government to intervene, the national and local armed forces 
of the country concerned are. usually powerless to suppress the 
domestic disorder or enforce the laws. At the time of intervention, 
the armed forces of the country will probably have disintegrated 
due to defeat by insurgent forces or because of desertions. In some 
cases, the armed forces may be engaged in action against an in- 
surgent force, whose operations have created havoc and destruction 
throughout the country. Due to the magnitude of the domestic 
disturbance, the local police authorities are usually ineffective in tlic 
suppression of lawlessness, and may even have ceased to function 
entirely. Upon arrival within the foreign coimtry, the armed forces 
of the LTnited States Government immediately become responsible 
for the protection of the life and property of all the inhabitants of 
the foreign country. In order to discharge this responsibility, it miay 
become necessary for the United States forces to assume the functions 
of the national armed forces of the foreign country in addition to 
the duties of the local and municipal police. 

h. In assisting any country to re.store peace and order, it is not 
the policy of the United States Government to accept permanent 
responsibility for the preservation of governmental stability by sta- 
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tioning its aimed forces indefinitely in tlie foreign country for that 
purpose. TJie United Statt^s forces seek to restore domestic tran- 
quility as soon, as possible and to return the noniial functions of 
government to the country concerned. To accomplish this, the 
United Stiites Government will usually insist upon the establishment 
of au efficient and weli-tr<uned anned native force, f i-ee from political 
influence and distatorial control. 

ia-*3. Restoration of authority to local government. — Having 
assumed the obligation for the restoration of domestic tranquility 
within the foreign countiy concerned, the obligation is fulfilled by 
the use of United States forces. There is also [)reseiJt the ol)ligation 
to restore to the foi'eign country its organic native defensive and 
law-enforcement powers as soon as tranquility has been secured. 
The organization of an adequate ai'mcd native <>r<,ninization is an 
effective method to prevent further domestic disturbances after tlie 
intervention has ended, and is one of the most important functions 
of the inten'^ention since the United States antied forces may have 
superseded or usui'ped the functions of armed forces of the country 
concerned at the bi^inhing of the intervention. It is obvious that 
such amied forces must be restored prior to withdrawal. 

lS-4. Formation of a constabulary. — a. In the case of smaller 
countries whose national and international affairs are of limited mag- 
nitude and whose finances support only a small budget, the defense 
functions of the country and the police functions within the country 
can usually be combined and assigned to one aimed force. Such a 
force is termed a "constabulary," Tlie constabulary is a nonpartisan 
armed force patterned along the line of the military forces of the 
United States, with modifications to suit local conditions. The legal 
authority or appi*oval for the formation of such an araicd native 
organization must emanate from some person or body empowered 
with such sovereign right. 

h. The authority for formation of a constabulary may be a decree 
of the de. jure or de facto Chief Kxecutive of the country in cases 
>yhere a legislative agency does not exist In such cases, the authority 
for any law enactment rests with the Chief Executive alone, who 
legally has the authority to issue a decree for the establishment of 
armed forc^ for his government. Provision is made for the appro- 
priation of the necessary funds from the national budget for 
maintenance of the constabulary. 

c. Authority for the formation of a constabulary may be granted 
by legislation initiated by the legislative body. In such cases, the 
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existent armed forces of tlie country coiicemed are legally disbanded 
and the new constiibulary force lawfully created by modification of 
the organic law of the country. Provision is made for the appropri- 
ation of the necessary funds from the national budget for its main- 
tenance. 

d. Authority for the formation of a constabulary'^ may be the 
result of a treaty between the United States Government and the 
country concerned, providing for cx^eation of such a constabulary. 
The treaty normally outlines the powers and limitations of the or- 
ganization and provides funds for it« maintenance. Often a treaty 
between the two governments \vill already exist, granting authority 
to the United States Government to intervene in the domestic affairs 
of the country concerned whenever the latter is unable to control 
domestic disorder witliin its boundaries. In such cases, this treaty 
is usually the basis or the authority for the creation of new armed 
forces Avithiii the country concerned, either through the executive 
or legislative agencies of the State, or through the powers of a mili- 
tary government set up within the country concerned by United 
States forces. 

e. Authority for the formation of the constabulary may be the 
result of a decree of the military commander of United States foi'ces 
in cases where a military government has been established to sup- 
plant the local government. In such cases, the maintenance of the 
constabulary is jjrovided by means of appropriation of local revwiufes 
under control of the military government 
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13-5. Planning agency.— The establishing of a constabulary 
is preceded by the appointment of a phmning group to draft the 
necessary plans for its formation. The initiative in the cre.ation of 
the constabulary devolves upon the United States forces, since it 
has assumed the obligation to restore law enforcement and defense 
forces to the country concerned prior to vsritlidniwal of United States 
forces, 

h. The planning group, or the majority of the members of such 
a group, are usually drawn from the military and naval forces of 
the Unitexi States Government within the country concerned. The 
selection of the planning group from atnong officers of the United 
States forces then in the country is advisable since such ofBcers will 
noi*mally be more familiar with existing political, economic, geo- 
graphical, and psychological conditions. In addition to such mem- 
bers, it may be advisable to select officers who have had prior 
experience in constabulary duty in other countries. 

12-6. Approval of plans. — After the planning group has com- 
pleted its plans for the organization of the constabulary, the plans 
must first be approved by the proper officials before the constabulary 
may be considered existent. Among the officials who approve the 
plans are the Chief Executive of the local state, the diplomatic rep- 
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reseiUative of tlio tJnitwl States accmlited to t!u> forotsr« coiintry 

c<nu'onuM:l. tlu? .-tMrior navul <:?!Bcer in command of the {juiUni StiUes 
forcte ojwrati ng witiaii the foreign country coucenwxl, ilm Secretary 
of the Navv» the Secretary of Stiite, the Ongress of the United StutCvS, 
and the President of the Uisited States. ^Y\m\ n legislativt^ VkkIv 
exists^ the ai>j)roval of the legishitiue of the foreigii country con- 
cerned is also socunnl. When a military govornnwnt has btvn irsUxh- 
lished, only the approval of the United States exwutive, kgishU-ive, 
and departrnerjtnl rt<^ciicit>;s is required. 

12-7. Local creative law. — \\\ order that the^ constabulary may ki 
tlui constituted rnilitsuy in^tnniiont of the local government, it must 
l>t> legally established and provided with the lef^al power to execute 
its furietions. In the law or decree establislung the constabulary, 
tliiM-e should l)e definite pr-ovisions settinj^ forth the authority and 
resjjonsibility of the eonirnander of the constabulary in order tliat 
theconstahuhiry may be entirely free fi'oni autocratic or poUtiral con- 
trol witiiin ti»e country eoncenuHl. The law <tr decree sVtould state 
defirdtely the specitic duties ttiat the const'ibutary is legally empowered 
to perform. 

United States; creative laws.— «, The plans for iha estJib- 
hshtnent of a constabulary will invariably contain certain provisions 
relative to tlies employiuent of meud)ers of i\w ITnited Btatt^s at tned 
forcjBS as officers or directing heads of the proposed constabulary 
u}xm its? initial formation. Tlw Constitution of tho United States, 
Article I, Section 9 (8), states: *'No title of noltility Bhall Im> granted 
by the Unitetl Statas; and tio person holding any office of profit or 
trust under tlunn fihatl, without tlK? consent (»f the Congress, accept 
of any present, eHiolnment, office, or title of any kind whatever from 
any king, prince, or foreign .state," In order that memlH-rs of tlie 
United States fones may accept office, including emolument for such 
office, from t!ie foreign count ly concerned, it is ritx-essary tloit tin* Con- 
gn>ss of the United Statess grant s|:K!cific autlujrity by law. The 
necessary law for «ervi(« with the coristabulnry is dravvo up hy iU^ 
|)lniuiin}? group, and, aft<*r approval, is presented to the Conj^ress for 
enactmetit and siibi-;et|ueMt approval by the I'resident of the United 
States. Such authority may be iticltided iti a treaty Ix^tween the 
Un i ted S ta tt^s a nd the cou n ( l y cm cern ed . 

h Since all treaties of the United States are ratified only by the 
United Siatesi Seniitfi, witlibnt action by the Hons* of Ke preventatives, 
it l>ecornes iitccessftt^ to eruu^t a se|>arate hiw approved l)y both IIotrBes 
of CotigresjJj even though authority for mernlKii-s of the United Stmm 
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forcfesto s<*rvf« lin the<'<tnstnlnjlary may l>e jncliKied in the ti'eaty- Wlunv 
'A gencnti hiv> lias imm aln^adj enacted by the. Congress of ilu> Uniuni 
StutAs |>errnittirjg meinlMtt's? of tbe United State forcosto serve in the 
Hinnxl fimrcs of tlic foreign country concerned, no sjwcific law is 

12-9. Composition. — a. Initially, tho officers (if (hp constabulary 

selected offictM-^? find enlisted nm\ (xmmWy qualified noiicornmis- 
aioiMHl ofticroj^) of th(> United States military and naval forces. In 
time, as the domestic situation bewmest tmnquil and (he natives in<»in- 
bors of the toiLst {»1iii]ury Iktotiio proficient iiv their duties, the United 
Btiites oflircr.s of tlie (rcmstiibidury are replaced by native ollicers. 
Officers nnd en listed inen of tlnis United States forces appointed as 
oflicer.s of tlie cotistnbulary s^lionld l>c acceptable to the kwal goveni- 
meut and ljuve tlie qualities considered esst'iitial for u position of 
Bimilar ini|>oi*tsirice in tlwi TJnitwl States fonspN. Tliey must Iw 
f)]}y^icjilly tit to \vit1iKt:nul urdiKUis dtily in tlie field and should b« 
|>ro{icient in tlic hsn<i:ii:iire of the couTJtry conccrmed. A general 
knowledge of hK ul ( tHxiit ions is an important mjuircnient. They 
Hliould In* ktiONvji for titeir tuctful j-elationsliips, and should be in 
sympathy vvidt the aspirations of the inhabitsuiis of the countn' con- 
ct^rned in their desire to bc^'orne a stable bo ve reign people. They 
,*sli0uUl be cdnc;tti()iuilly and profej;?<5onally e({ui|)]>ed to oxecute. tho 
vuried functions that tliey will l>e culled npoti to jwrform. 

/>. N»tivo troops lustkc up tlte enlisted p<:^rsonnel of tJie consialni- 
hiry. S<<rvic«> is not. compulsory. Kecruiting is carried on through- 
out the country, and the. <lesired jHinsonnel is acquired by enlisting 
only those volunteers who posscf^s the requisite qiudifications. 

<5. Plans are made for the operation of recniit depots. Scltools in 
nemlemie an<l jajoverrunental «uhjw."ts are conducted for enlisted per- 
^joonel. Consiicleration nmst be given to the fonruition of a medical 
defmrtnient. In wane cases, a coast guard may be required. TVie 
medical deptirtinent and t.h<* const guard arc included in the eon- 
Btuhulary oi'gaiuzatioii. lOarly establishment of a school for training 
candidates for c(jiruni5>sion s)»ould rtKauve itmch thought and coiisid- 
tmition. The ftstiihlishrnent of such a sehml will provide orderly 
replacement of the pc^rsonnel of the TJnlte<:l States forces utilized 
initially to officer the eonstabuhiry. It also indicates to tbe> local gov- 
eminent the ftltruistic motiv«ts of the United States Government and 
indicates its intention to turn over the control of the constabultiry/to 
the local governuienfe at the earliest pimibk^ momenit. 
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12-10. Duties and powers.— ^riie jxxlico tluties fonncrly imv- 
kmmd hy thv. organic niiliUi-y and naval imvm of the country coti- 
(^ximl are. suseimiwl by i\m argiwvml r<>n,stabu.lary, Tlie conwtaiMil;«;v 
is ihe imim\n\-Mmm force of ihv vomxtvy conm-necl nml al«) jW- 
hmm police <:l«tkvs and civil functions. 

k The inilitHry ilnih^n of tho i'onsttt'Dulnry mu^m. of the defiuise. 
of the couiitrv against outside itggtvssioo and t\w su|>preasion of do- 
int\stic disorder when Iw^al [.Hilice in the i<'nitotial ^-^ulxli visions of 
<he. t'ounfry nic im»lfeotivo in tho inainteiuiiK e of hiw jirul order. 

(\ Aiuoo^T t.lie police duties of live coiistabuliiry iuv the picvejjtion 
of sniugglin^r and tb(M;ontnd of tho inn.>oi-tatioii. ;sah% and custody of 
«rms, ftTonuinition, and explosives. .It is also oni powered to arrest 
olh'iKh'rs for infractions of local laws, not only of tho staio, but also 
of the. territoriai snbdivisiotiis imd inunicipaliitcB. It is cliar*^wl with 
tlie protection of |>ei-sonj5 and pro|terty, the control of |nts<>ns, and 
the ij^suancc of inivel ]>ornitts and vehicuhir liccn^^cs. Tlie constab- 
ulary [irovides ^ruurds for votini; places anfl eloctoraJ reoordii, and ex- 
erts |>lenury control dnrinor n«tural disastei^^, such hk liotxls and 
i'urthfjnakcs. 

d. Tlie civil duties of the coii.stabuhuy inchide the dtBtribution of 
funds for the payment of civil employees in ontlyin}? areas and the 
<li>tribntio!) of c.wutive, le^^ishitive, atid judicial notices. Wben re- 
quirml, the constabulary ofmratas the lightljouHtr and Ufesiiivin*? siirv- 
ico, by means of a (roast jrward. Mendtcrs of the eotistahulary may 
act as coinnuifial advisors to nnniicii>alities. Tlie constubnlary may 
be uasigned ti»e task of svii>ervision of tho constniction of roads arid 
bridj,'es. Cenjftus compilation^ snjM-rvision of local sanitation, and 
0|K'rntion and control of t<'h'|)hoiic atid tcle«!:ni!>hic systems, including 
air and radio <-oinniunication may ah^o Iw, included arjiong th<i civil 
dnttcB of t^lt^ coiistabntary. Otljer civil tiutios are thft sujwrvision 
of wei^lits and tncii-j^tircH, tlie (Mifor-ccnierit of hacboi' and (IfK^kin^ 
re«(ulations. conii)ilation of reports on the lists of puf>lic hiruL^ .sujwr- 
vision of the. oc<nipancy of public landH, and jw^rifKlic re|>oi1.s of 
a^ifricultural conditions. 

12^ 11. Size of force. "In dt tcrmifnn^,' tlie i?trengtb of tlu- con.*ital>- 
tdary foice, it \h necessary (o consider eait?f nlly tbi.i domestic sittiation 
in cacli teiTitorial division of th(^ country conc<'rn(^d, particularly tbft 
situation in the principal cities and seaports. The* 8tn?ngth of Um 
coimtabulary detaeltmertt recpiiicd for oru*. lomlity mfty i» entrrely 
inadequate or ex('c«?^ive in another locality. Factoi-w that enter intx> 
t he det<;rmination of the strength of the consitahnlarv are tl»e oi'ganic 
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strength of the- unlitary forces eirqjun-ed |>rior to the irjitM-vcntkni, 
t!je organic St renglh of tlse civil police forces in t<Tr'itori?i1 divisions 
uikI rnuijioipaJitic.v, tlio itoniial donjc,*^(ic .situation relative to law ob- 
SJi^narH* and law eiiforcenient' in tli<? territorial sul:>di visions, md the 
rel»ti\'o important^ of the largtrr ('itio^ witlu n tbe statir. TVh> political, 
t'coiioinic, and gtiojirajjliical inqiorhuicc of tlic various territorial sub- 
divisions Bboiild also h& considered. The constabulary sliould }m 
Jttrge enouji^h to suppress U(?tive rolKdlion, an woll as to repel outside 
aggrt'ssrion. The orijjilual oBtiinale of tijo streisi^^tli rtK|uire<l is based 
ll|>on the liorinal doirtestie Hituation m all territorisil subdivisions of 
tho country conmned. Local conditions iu a particular section may 
call for a mat<»ritd inert;a«ie in the KtiTn^dli, that would V>e nonnally 
n'tjiiired for tli at section. Such conditions should ]>e takvn into con- 
sidenition in order that the initial strength may la?; adequate to mcGt 
all .situations tJiat may re<{\nm the eni|>loyn»ent of the constahnhiry. 
Ahlioiigh the foregoing consideratiottf^ ntay dictate, the neees^>ity for 
a lai'ger force, lustriotion.s on tlio strength of the (:<tnstalniiary may 
fx; inti>oBed l>y t!ie limited finanavs of the local government, as well 
as the iiiianeiul icfjuireincntH of otlicr g(j\'07*m(ientai activities. 

12-12. Admintstrative organimtion. — Tlie const ubulaiy is oi gun- 
iziHl administratively in the following mannor: the Ijeadqnarters, con- 
sisting of the fotniiiander nnd hissstalf; tlie adiiiinist r}di\'e, techrtical, 
and supply de|>aiifnents or g^roups; the o|x»rating forces, organized as 
administrative or tactical tmit*! and .stationed in tactical lo<ralities or 
at posts and ntations \n con jundion with other governmental a<'tivi- 
ties. The. geogritpliical diviwions of the state are nortnully the deter- 
mining factor in tlie formation of "gronpinents" or t^^rritorial 
com in an ds. 

1'2- Supply and c^iuipment.— Any estimate that, 'm made to 
dcte^r^in<^ th© miuinni strength of a constabulary must natiindly 

inchldo j>rovisioMs for the .supply and e(|ui[)tiient f<ir such trooj>s. 
Aniong tlje iti'.ms of ecptipntent are weapons and niiiitary uniforms 
or distinctive dress for the tr(K»ps and, in some easf^s, vehicular 
tranf^portation. The confidence and loyalty of tlie native troops 
h proniote<l by canrfnl supervision of thcdr taaterial notids. More 
<i1tm\ than not, they will have bet^n accustomed to mcagftr mdaries 
Irregularly paid, i*{!}mt food <*arele>ssly provided, as well as indiffererjt 
shelter, clothing, arid equipment. When they are regularly piiid in 
fuH on the date due, when fed adequately as provided by the allow- 
ance, and whofii good sheltei'^j (clothing, and <»((iiii)nient ai-e pi'ovides<i, 
nativo tr<K)ps will UKuaily respond in the cpiality of service reii<leretl. 
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In ejstabliBhinj? and maintaining an organization of native troops, 

att€iMj>ts shoultl Ik? nmh to |)rovkle better clotliiiij^ and sheltt?r aiul 
j.)articiilarly i>ettt;r iomi titan rjative civilians of the SHvnie swial 
chm enjoy. This is decidtHlly an iin|>orta«t nioralo factor. The- 
fK|uipuu?nt. of tlio cf)ns(Hbnlary is govt^nied by tl»e ty|>e *)f service? 
rwiuired. Often ditTei^nt tyjws of equipnjeni are e!rip!oy«?d in vari- 
ous localities. 

h. In many countries, t!ie distinctive nnifonn or dres^s of native 
troops prior to intervention by Unitod States forws is likely to 
be of a tyi>0 more }ida)»t(?d to purely ptMicefiil inilitary display or 
ceremony thari to conjbat. In kohjo <;as:es, tlio unifctrni \i< of a typo 
that cnnnot be t^irmwl a "distinctive dre^s" witluri the sneaiung of 
the Kulos of Land Warfare* Tliore is a iisiturHl inclination on tlie 
part of United States forces when organi/Jrig a cr)iLstabulury to out- 
M th« trcKjps with n utiiform similar to that of tiie Uiiitt'd States 
forws, with sli gilt modifications in tlie distinctive ornameiUs, texture 
of clothing, and design. Any uniform adoi)t(!d for the constabidary 
should \m suitable for t!ie combat and climatic conditions liktdy to 
be oincountered. 

c. The orgimic armed forces <if the country may have \»m only 
indifferently armed. Such weajwns as they have are likt'ly to be 
in a \KKiv coiKlition, <hu'! to candesBne*?^ in upkeep. Howe ver, modern 
wea|>ons are lj<?conring more accessible to all countries, due to the 
lowered (mts as a result of modem mass production. Such arms 
m are m gootl condition ai-^j retainwi ami rt'issucd to the eonstubu- 
lary after the disarmament of govern merit and insurgent foi-ees. 
l*lans for arming tiie constabidury should take into (jonHiderjition all 
j>r<ihabie tasks that may Ik?, assigited, as well as tlie ca|>aliiliti(»s of 
the iv<H){m in the employment of tlie various types of \vea|)ous. It 
may be advisable to arm the constabulary with wea perns of different 
types, make, and in ditferent pi-oportions fr<«n the organic armiiinent 
of the United States forces. 

4» Ther« arts thrtso tnetluxU for subsisting the wnstabulary. The 
first met hod ib by the organizatiou of gmin nl mmmB at thorn points 
where sufficient troops are quartered together to luake the inetluKl 
filMMiibie. Th<!) mmd method is to ^mrmit individuals to gub$$i»t 
tltemselveB u|>on the paynitent of an adequate suhsistenee allow- 
ance in addition to their nonruil pay. The third metluKl iu the 
feubmstence of personnel by <,K>ntiMt<;t vp^^itb eirtltan contmctors. The 
ration allowance sliotjld anneun<*ed in orders. The psychology 
oi tiiaking the ration allowaiu*, the same for g<jneral mess, subsiistence 
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alIowanct>, and contract mess is «elf-ovi<lenfc, sinew llw trwps will 
ftx^l (hilt niider each system ihoy are Tocoivitig fh*^ st\m& treidnient 
ill regard, to (iieir fofxi. The organized ines3 is practicable only at; 
those posts aucl stations having a sufKciiMit nmnlM^r to niuke this 
ixiethod ecotiomienl. Recruit «iepots, (sOiccrs' scliools. and iMimmaiujss 
of ovor 20 imn aie iiorinaily fod m geiMnal nu-sses. How ever, evon 
in i'onimsinds of over 20 tnen, activities in tlio field may dictate that 
11 subsistence JillowaiKe is nwv<} priietical>lo. In small detiiched postjs 
of only u few men, it m usiuiUy more practicabUi to furnisli f(x>d 
by contrjict messinff, or to pay the troops a subsistence allowance. 
In outlyinff |K>st« und stiitions, troops norninliy ration themselves 
on tlie casii allo'vvanra. As a general ride, a casii idhnvaiico shoukl 
not he grantt'd if a general n\ess can organi/.tHl or if contract 
messing is practicable. Wlun) a cash aHowanee is paid, lliere is a 
tendency to squander the cash aliowaneo und to contract indebtetl- 
Mess for food, with no assurance that troops are subsisted on a 
well-bahinced ration. Wlieu food is proeuretl under cotitntet, tlu? 
contractor may be so interestod in making a profit, that tro{>j>s wilt 
not reetdvc the pJ't'lXJr amount or quality of f(K)d. The conimatiding 
officers of detach wl |>osts should eontiniudly check ori tho quantity 
and quality of food served wluni troops are subsiste{l in a contract 
meBS. In the conduct of a general mess, no attempt should Ik' made 
to supply foreign f<KK;l products. Tlie ration component siiould 
Iw"! confiruwl to local staples and garden {>rodi»cts, since it is this type 
of food to wlvich the tr(K)ps are accustomed. 

e. Estimates shtadd be made covering the type and quantity of 
misceHaneous supplies required by the coiustabidnry. Many ma- 
terials may l>e purcluis^'d locally. To facilitate the acquisition of 
supplies not obtainable locally, they are normal ty procured from 
tlie continental United States. 

12-14. Records and report^t* — «. The record;* and reports in ^im- 
eral use by military organizations are »s?od by tlie coiustalailary. 
In addition, periwiic reports may be wniuired covering local eco- 
nomic and ])olitical conditions, rejwrt^ of arrests and disposition 
of such ciim.Bj reports of military activities of the various units, 
ami such special reports as niay Ih> je(|uir<5d by Idgbei' autli<»rity, 
Ki^portB and records should always be in the language of the 
comitry cf>ncerned. It is unreasonable to require natives to learn 
the Englisfi language simply Ixjcawse that is tlte language of tlie 
United States for<;es. In the |>reparalion of texts to b<s use<l in 
tlie training of troops and in the preparation of instructions for 
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handiing of legal puses, Uki lunguajSje of th<i; country concernwl :Bhou1d 

12-Io- Finances. -—a. Wlu-n pliUvtH.ng the ercution <*f n constabu- 
lary, tJu' finat](;i!il status of {he country cojuMMDpd is naturally a 
fcatutt? that will influe)K'<? t)»e stioiigtli of the constjibulnry as 
HH tlsc acqiiii^itittn of sui^plie-s for sucli a force. When tlio ticcossjiry 
fuiids liavc Iw^en eBtimstied, it is iiniHirativo that such fiuuls b» 
allottwl froim tlie tisitional Ireasurv by preHlclentiai (bxree or by tlie 
legnl sanction of the k^gisbitur(! of the counlry conwriuKl. Funds 
aro nnottcKl from iho nvveinios by ibo military gov^nnnent in those 
cam^ wbore tJic (xmstabulary is oiganizitMl during tlic toiiure of a 
military govt^rnment, Aj>pro|)riat ion$ for the <^sfablisbincnt. and 
itjiiinti>naiu.'e of tbo. (constabulary may tliflicult to obtain, not only 
iKH.'iiuse atlniinifitrativi^ autlioriiy is requirod for such nllotmont, I)ut 
also <!»«> to tin; fact that, in most instances, the couistry will Inivo 
f<nv funds available for such a jjurjiose. The scarcity of funds is 
likt'ly to bo the (■ons<i<ju«nce of iiii^tabU^ economic cfinditions due to 
widespivad <lisord(;r, tltf, despoliation of the trftasury by individuals 
or groups, nrxl tlui lack of un cniciont Kyst*!ni for the collection 
ami control of taxes and custom duties. 

b. InittJiMy, a largii i>art of lh« w^veiHio, of the country concerned 
will ru'C(»ssarily dovot^'tl to the financing of the cxnistabulary. 
Aftt»r initial aUotiiieiit of funds has been autborizwl for the 
f^tablishm^ut of (be constabulary, it is necessary to assure that the 
annual or other periodic sillntruents are continued, atul tliat these 
allotim?nts are given the liighftHt priority in the national budget. 
This is insisted upon at all times, and efTurts to decrease or sub- 
ordiruue (hi;^. nllotnieni for the constabuliny should l» resisted 
en(irge{ically. 

The pay of olTicers an<l enlisted pcrsonn(sl fonns u large part 
of the expcn<litures of tin* constaljulary. Considenitioii slioidd la* 
given to the standards of living witliin the country in computing 
(he rates of pay- The rates of pay should be nmh m to attract 
the best ty})o of luitives to jojti the const abulary. By making the 
ratej^ of pay attract ive, nati%'esof tlu; highest type M'ill be encouraged 
to make thc^ constabidary a career. This feature is particularly 
desirable ,since if will tend to jirotnote tranfjuility throughout the 
ctmntry after the withdrawal of tine United States forces, if the 
tutvjority of the officer^! and m«ri have s«jrvwl in the constabuhiry 
for a nundHjr of years. Initially, all the oBmrs of the <x»nstrtbulary 
are meinlKjrs of the United Sttites forces. The rates of pay granted 
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thm as officers of tho constabulary aix? in {ulditioti to pny and 
allowsnnces nMX>ived from t!ie Uiiitod Stiiles (iovertunt-nt 

r2"i(l Recruiting.- Agi^ anU hcMij^it Vuviits aix^ establisluHl for 
rceniits. Physical n>quironu>nls «n? deculed upon for r«»gii1«r 
]istni(M)t.s, but tbeso n^ay relnxwl soniowlmt in cn^^o of (HJtfrgt'ncy. 
If recruit dopotvS ure iiiaintaiual, n dt>tinite ix'riod for vecnut 
training is assigned. In some cnsofs* it may ndvisabU? to refuse 
ri>listriK>nt of iimm). froivi (iisturhed sections of the <Hnmtry. Ti) many 
cases, tiie |>olitieal aftiiiationjs of applicants must be coiisidenjd 'Hub 
matter inny be adjusted satisfttctorily by the enlistment of rot'inits of 
di{r<*rent ]K>litical Wliefs in ])ropoi'tio?i (o the voting stnni«rth of the 
|>riiu;ipal political parties. In somo cast>s, it ni«y be dwmed fuivis- 
nhh, to refust> enlistment to nHunbern of forinor luiljtfivy foix-es of the 
country. In Sinw cotuttrios', thv liest nsetlsod of ohtaininir m'ruits 
mny \w to enlist, troops from one locality to serve in thut locality un- 
clor their own MoiK:oinniisf?ionod ollieers after a period of training at 
a recruit depot. Tn neoorxliince with tlse phut of orjnranizjition of tiie 
coiistabiihiry into a chain of conuviand tl)ro«o;h depnrtntent al contml, 
it may be advisable to distribute tlie othoerH of the eonstabiihtry to 
their res[M><'tive posts and stations in order thnt the recruit ing of en- 
listed personnel nuiy be accomplished under tlieir direction and con- 
trol. The offitrei-s of tlifn constnbuhu'y act as recruiting officers in 
addition to tlicir other duties. To asssist in recruiting, notices attJ 
|)iddislied in the otTtciul gnzirtti} of the, local government, advertise- 
lueiits arc inserted in local newspajX'm, and notices are furnished local 
civil orticials for publication to the popuhi<re. Itinerant recruiting 
partii's nmy Im employed in thickly stuttled areas. Medical units are 
attached to garrisons in the more importstnt towns and villages in 
order that applicants may receive j>ronn)t ittcdical examiimtion. In 
s-ome cases, it- may Iw nece^Hary to utilize the s«rvi«?s of contract phy- 
Bicians for the initial exarniiuuion of recruits, furtlier exann nation to 
Ih) coiKlucted later by medical personnel of th<* constabulary. 

b. Ik»for«s accc|)ting ai»plicaitts for servicf , tiu» iwruittng offleer 
jsliould assure liimseif of the proper qualiflcutions (^f applicants. In 
nddition to an oral exami nation, recommerjdations from re})utable 
cyttizens of the hom<i lotjality of the applicants art* usmtlly ro(|iured. 
In many instance«j, the m;ornmendation*i of local civil O0icials are 
irivaUiablo in the sielection of applicants. 

13-17. Housing and sheltcn-- When tho organic urmd force® of 
tiie country liave Wen dtgbatKlc<l ti[)on the formation of tho constabu- 
Jary, it will Iks found that many public buikUitgB are available to 
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house the constabulary. These public buildings will consist of bar- 
racks, offices, forts, prisons, camps, police stations aud, in some cases, 
naval craft. Public buildings are within the eminent domain of the 
local government and as such can be lawf ully employed by proper 
authority to house and shelter the constabulary. When such housing 
does not exist, it may be ne^cessaiy to rent suitable buildings or to 
erect permanent buiMings. Prison labor may be used in such con- 
struction and eveiy effort should be made to use construction mate- 
rials obtainable locally. Warehouses may have to be leased for the 
storage of supplies when such space is not available in old arsenals, 
forts, or former militaiy warehouses. 

12-18. Military courts.— The system of military courts-mart ial set 
up by the constabulary must have" the legal sanction of the local gov- 
ernment. Usually, the constitution of any sovereign state will i>ro- 
vide for military tribunals. In such cases, it is necessary only to 
secure legislative appro\^«l for the system of courts martial applicable 
to the constabulaiy. A modification of the courts-martial system 
employed by the United States forces, adapted to local conditions and 
the basic laws of tlie country concerned, will usually be acceptable. 
The sj'^stem of courts- martial set ux> within the constabulary does not 
usurp any of tlie judicial functions of the civil courts. Members of 
the constabulary, who commit civil offenses, should be brought before 
civil courts for trial and punishment. (See par. 12-27.) Trial by 
courts-martial is reserved for military and for criminal offenses, when 
civil jurisdiction is lacking in the latter 
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12-19. Recruits. — ^Tlie methods adopted for the training of ret ruits 
are dependent upon tlie military situation at the time of enlistiut\t\t. 
Normally, recruits are setit to a central recruit depot for a sfated 
I^eriod of training. Several recruit depots may be conducted in dif- 
ferent sections of the country. In sonic «ises, reciniits may be re- 
tained at the local station or miUtary post, trained at that station, 
and later assigned to duty in that locality or sent to another military 
post that may iiave been unsuccessful in obtaining the required lumi- 
ber of recruits. The adoption of a single method may be practi(^Hbl(^ 
ill some areas while in others a conibinatiou of training metliotls nuiy 
be necessary in order to meet local conditions. Some troops are more 
effective wlieu serving in their own community, while others will Ixj 
found to operate more effectively in other localities due to changes 
in climate, environment, and food. In some situations, it is better 
to employ troops away from their home localities to prevent the vise 
of their authority improperly against personal enemies or for the 
benefit of friends. Recruiting officers should be supplied with uni- 
forms and e(|uipinent sufficient to outfit the number of recruits de- 
sired frojn the various sections of the country. The training of tlie 
recruit has two distinct objects in view, namely, training as a mem- 
ber of a military combat organization and training for police duties. 
The military instruction of a i-ecmit covers the basic individual 
training of a soldier including target practice and drill. A recrtiit 
training textbook in the language of the country concerned will be 
found extremely useful. Instruction of the recruit in police duties 
includes instruction in the constitution of the country, civil and crim- 
inal laws, powers and limitations in making investigations and ar- 
rests, and the assistance the constabulaiy is to render local civil 
officials. A handbook in the language of the country concerned, cov- 
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eriiig these police duties will materially aid in presenting this in- 
struction and will also provide a useful guide to all members of the 
constabulary. For the larger cities, it may be advisable to train 
units for the primary duties of municipal police with only secondary 
histruction in military duties. The early training of competent 
police forces for the larger cities is one of the most effective methods 
to strengthen the local government and secure the good will of the 
better class of inhabitants. Medical enlisted personnel is obtained 
by enlistment of qualified individnals for duty with the medical 
service. 

12-20- Unit training. — ^Unit tx>alning is carried out by individual 
units of the constabulary as a part of their routine training in order 
to maintain their military and police efficiency. This training em- 
braces unit combat training, target practice, field firing, specialist 
training, instruction in law enforcement and, in some cases, instruc- 
tion in eleiiient-ary acadenic subjects. Instruction s(?hedules are so 
arranged that training does not interfere with the normal military 
and i)olice duties of the unit. In prepai-ation for special operations, 
iu\its may be more effectively trained at a central point x>rior to 
engaging in such operations. 

12-21. Officers. — As soon as practicable after the formation of the 
constabulary, a school for the training of native candidates for com- 
mission should be organized. The staff of this school is composed 
of officers of the United States forces, who are specially qualified 
for this work. Kigid pliysical qualifications are adopted to cover 
the admittance of candidates. All candidates should have sufficient 
scholastic qualifications to insure their ability to absorb the military 
instruction. The period of instruction for such a school is 1 year. 
At the end of this period, the candidate is givien a probationary 
commission that is confirmed after 1 year of service with the troops. 
This method of instruction provides a steady supply of native officers 
to replace the members of the United States forces. The gradual 
replacenient of commissioned medical personnel of the United States 
forces is effected by commissioning native physicians as vacancies 
occur. This is usually commenced just prior to withdrawal of all 
United States forces. 

12-22. Field operations.—*?. Each race of people has its peculiar 
characteristics and customs. These may be modified somewhat un- 
der influence, but cannot he eintirely destroyed or supplanted. These 
characteristics and customs should always be recognized and con- 
sidered when dealing with persons of different races. 
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b. In the organizat ion of the coiistabuhvry, consideration slumld 
be given the form of warfare to which the troops are. accustomed. 
No attempt should be made to impose entirely new forms of tactics 
unless a long period of training and indoctrination is available. In 
emergencies, or wlien only a limited time is available for training, 
it may be better to organize the trooj)S according to native niethods. 
Different types of organizations, equipment, and tactics will often 
be requii'ed in various localities. 

12-23. Troop leading. — a. Strict justice exerts a marked infhience 
on the discipline of native troops. A few lessons suffice, as a rule, 
to impress upon tliem that orders arc to be obeyed. When this idea 
has been implanted in their minds, they generally become amenable 
to discipline. 

h. During the earlier ifield operations of the constabulary, it is 
usually advisable to employ mixed units composed of members of the 
United States forces and the constabulary. Later, the United States 
forces are used only as a reserre available to support the coimtabulary 
in emei'gencies. The constabulary gradually assumes full responsi- 
bility for the maintenance of law and order. In active operations, 
the officers of the constabulary should be models of leadership, in- 
spiration, and an examjple to their troops. Members of the United 
States forces serving with the constabulary must posse.^ good Judg* 
ment and extreme patience, coupled vrith tact, firmness, justice, and 
control. Firmness without adequate means of s-upport may degen- 
erate into bhiff. Tact alone may be interpreted as weakness. 
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Secdcok IV 
AUXILIARY FORCES 

Par. P«K« 

Urban and rural agenls 12 24 21 

Special agents 12-25 21 

Auxiliary units _ _ 12-20 22 

12-24. Urban and rural agents.— Snin II (letaciuncnts of varying 
size are stationed througlioiit tlie country in t<)wiis, cities, and vil- 
lages. Each detachment is aligned the task of i-estoring and main- 
tainiiiji: law and order within a given area. To assist the detachments 
in tlie perfonnance of tlieir duties, urhan and rural agents are em- 
ployed as part of the constabulary, Th^se agent»s are selected from 
among the inliabitiints of communities and outlying sections. Only 
men of high standing in the connnunity are selected for this duty. 
Hiese agents are, in reality, the rural police of the constabulary. 
They are appointed or commissioned h}' the constabulary and are 
paid as a separate hiidgetfuy unit of the constabulary. They are 
granted powers similar to those granted a sheriff in the continental 
United States. They are not given any distinctive uniform, but are 
provided with a badge of otiice, together with a special police permit 
to bear arms in the execution of their duties. These agents are under 
tlie direct conunand of the local constabulary commander. Em- 
ployment of such agents is invaluable, since they are thoroughly 
familiar with their section or community and know all the individ- 
uals residing in the vicinity, thus making the apprehension of any 
resident malefactor a comparatively easy task. They keep the local 
constabulary commander ijifonned of the domestic situation within 
their resp(M:;tive sectioiis, thereby forestalling any organized attempt 
at insurrection or rebellion against the local government. 

12-25. Special agents. — In addition to urhan and rural agents, 
individuals may be armed and endowed with police powers. ITiese 
special agents are employed by owners of large estates, plantations, 
minei^ ranches, banks, and other large financial and commercial 
houses. They act as guards for the protection of life and property 
from marauders^ bandits, and robbers. They are paid by the estate 
or firm employing them and are legally empowered by the constabu- 
lary to make arrests of trespassers as iagents of that force* They 
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arfe given a distinctive badge of oflice and are issued a special police 
permit to l>ear arms in the. performance oi tlieir duties. The appoint- 
ment of special agents should be jiiade only after a careful investiga- 
tion by the local constabulary commander. Under no circinnstJinces, 
should the practice of appointing sixicial agents lx^ permittetl to grow 
to such an extent that any large land owner has a considerable num- 
ber of armed men in his employ and under his control. The hiring 
of additional special agents should he strenuously o^^posed when suffi- 
cient jyersonnel of the constabulary is present in the vicinity to 
provide protection, 

12-26. Auxiliary units— AVhen an organized rebellion or insurrec- 
tion develops, or when banditi^ assumes such i)roportions that the 
local units of the constabulary are unable to combat such domestic 
disorders successfully, volunteer units under the direction of the con- 
stabulary may be organized from the inhabitants to assist in quelling 
such disorders. Tlie«e auxiliary units are composed of inhabitants 
who are armed and rationed by the constabulary. Auxiliary units 
are temporarily armed forces, and are employed only tor the dura- 
tion of the emergency- During their period of service, they arej gov- 
erned and controlled in the same manner as regular members of the 
constabulary. 
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Section V 

CIVIL AND MILITARY RELATIONSHIP 

Relation to civil iKnyer 

Keliitiou to UiiUccl States forces 

12-27. Relation to civil power. — a. The constabulary represents 
the power of the executive branch of the government and its t/erri- 
torial subdivisions. Unlawful acts committed by members of the 
constabulary are usually found to be in contravention of the regula- 
tions of the constabulary or the civil or criminal laws of the coun- 
try. It> the former class are military niisdemeanoi*s and crimes that 
are within the jurisdiction of the military X)Ower; that is, the con- 
stabulary courts-martial system. In the latter class are those crimes 
and felonies that ai-e set forth in the penal code of the country. 
Generally, any infraction of constabulary regulations by a meml)er 
of the constabulary should be tried by the constabulary itself, eitiier 
by the ■member's immediate cominanding officer or by court martial. 
Likewise-j members of the constabulary charged with conspiracy 
against the local government should be tried by court martial and 
the punishment executed by the constabulary after confirmation of 
tlie sentence by the Chief Executive. Alleged civil offenses are first 
investigated by the constabulary. If an offense is found to be suffi- 
ciently proved by evidence as to its commission, the member should 
be discharged from the constabulary and delivered into the custody 
of the civil authorities for trial and punishment as a civilian. If, 
however, after investigation of the. offense by the constabulary, the 
evidence indicates that the member is guiltless, he should under no 
circumstances be delivei-ed to the civil authorities for trial and 
punishment until such atithorization has been secured from the com- 
manding officer of the constabulai-y. 

5. It is to be expected that some animosity and jealousy will be 
prevalent during the establishment of the constabulary by officers 
of the United States forces. Attempts may be made to interfere 
with or embarrass the constabulary in its operations indirectly by 
civil-court actions and by noncooperation on the part of minor 
officials. Complaints against membere of the constabulary should 



Par. Page 
12-27 23 
12-28 24 
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be thoroughly investigated. When warranted, a just tri<al slioiild be 
immediately conducted, with prompt puiiishment of guilty individ- 
uals, thus indicating to the populace that the constabulary enforc^es 
the law among its own membei-s and that they receive, no preferential 
treatment not granted civil violators of the law. The cliief of the 
constabulary is responsible directly to the ('Jiief Executive of the 
country, wlio is the commander in chief of all the armed forces of 
the country, 

c. In their contacts with civil officials, members of the constabulary 
niust be courteous, firm in the (ixecution of their duties, and just 
in dealing with any and all classes of inliabitants, regardless of rank, 
title, ci'eed, or social position. Tact is one of the most necessary 
attribute^^ which may be possessed by members of the constabulary. 
Fair and just operation of the constabulary must always be tempered 
with tact. Brutality in making investigations and arrests should 
be linnly and promptly suppressed. The inhabitants should be en- 
couraged to regard the constabulary as an honest, impartial, and just 
law enforcement agency, friendly toward tlie law-abiding population. 
In times of emergency during fires, floods, and earthquakes, the con- 
stabulary should be quick to render aid to the distressed. 

12-28. Relation to United States f orces.— «. The line of demarca- 
tion between tlie execution of the military power of the United 
States forces and the constabulary should be definite. When it has 
attained full strength, the constabulary should have sole^ responsi- 
bility for tlie preservation of law and order. Since the United 
States forces have set up this military instrumentality for the local 
state and endowed it with a certain strength, the constabulary should 
have unhampered opportunity in its conduct of operations as the 
anned force of the country. Interference by United States forces 
not only seriously deci-eases the prestige of the consta,bulary, but also 
denies to the local state the ability to utihze freely the force that has 
been created to increase its power and prestige. Tlie constabulai-y 
assumes its functions gradually, as it recruits to full strength, and 
takes over the police functions of the country under the guidance 
and observation of the United States forces. When the constabulary 
1ms demonstrated its competence to perform its duties, the United 
States forces relinquish conti'ol and command, and are withdrawn 
and concentrated at central points where they are available to be 
employed as reinforcements in case of unexpected emergencies. 
During the organization of the constabulary, the assignment of de- 
tachments of the constabulary to operate with elements of United 
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States forces in joint action against hostile forces may be advisable. 
Ill tliis manner, the constabnlaiy, as well as the native population, 
Avill feel that the local situation is being handled by their own gov- 
ernmental agency and not by a foreign power. Unlawful acts com- 
mitted by memlx;rs of the constabulary or by civilians against the 
United States forces are legally under the Jurisdiction of the United 
States forces and may be punishable by an exceptional military 
court martial Wiienever possible, every effort is made to have the 
offenders tried by the constabulary courts-martial system or by the 
local civil judicial agency in order that such unlawful acts may bo 
punislied by agencies of the country and not by agencies of the 
United States forces. 

b, Wlien joint operations are conducted by United States forces 
and the constabulary, the principle of seniority according to i*ank of 
members of United States forc^^ present should be retained. Thus, 
if the senior constabulary officer present, who is also an officer of 
the United States forces, is senior to the officer in command of the 
United States forces present, the senior constabulary officer assumes 
command of the joint forces. AVlien the officer in command of the 
United States forces present is senior, he assumes command of both 
organizations. 

o 
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Scope of chapter. — a. The featine>s of the subject of Jiiilitaiy 
governnient lierein discussed relate to tlie powers, duties, and needs of 
an officer detailed to command a force on a mission involving interven- 
tion into the affairs of a foreign country under conditions ivhich are 
deeiiied to warrant the establishment of complete military control over 
the area occupied by the intervening force. While the forn» of mili- 
tary control known as military govenimei)t is designed principally to 
meet the conditions arising during a state of war, it has been resorted 
to, by the United States in nnmerons instances, where the inhabitants 
of the country were not characterized as enemies aiid "whGi*e Tvar "was 
neither declared nor contemplated. 

b. Military government being founded on the laws of ivar, many 
questions arise with regard to the method to be used in the application 
of these laws in situations i-equiring the establishment of such a gov- 
ernment where no state of war exists. It is the purpose of this chaptei* 
to outline the general principles involved in the exercise of authority 
and functions of military government and to indicate how those prin- 
ciples are applied in the various situations with which the marine or 
naval officer may be confronted. 

lS-2. Definitions. — a. MUitary ^ou^jrwrne/ii.— Military government 
is the exercise of military jurisdiction by a military commander, 
imder the direction of the President, with the express or implied 
sanction of Congress, su^rseding as far as may be deemed expedieiitj 
the local law. This form of jurisdiction ordinarily exists only iii 
time of war, and not only applies to the occupied territoi-y of a; 
foreign eheriiy but like>yise to the territory of the IJnited States in 
cases of ihsuri^ion or jirebellion of such magnitude that the rebels 
ti^atiedas bellig^ 
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h. Martial Iom. — Martial luw is that form of military rule called 
into action by Congress, or temporarily by the President when the 
action of Congress cannot be invited, in the c«se of justifying or 
excusing peril, in time of Insurrection or invasion, or of civil or 
foreign ^var, within districts or localities whose ordinary law no 
longer adequately secures public safety and private righfe. 

c. Distinctions. — Tlie most important distinction between military 
government and martial law is, that the former is a real government 
exercised for a more or less extended period by a military commander 
over the belligerents or other inhabitants of an enemy's country in 
war, foreign or civil ; martial law, on tlie other hand, is military 
authority called into action, when and to the extent that public danger 
Inquires it, in localitie,a or districts of the home country which still 
maintain adhesion to the general government. The subjects of mili- 
tary government ai'e the belligerents or other inhabitants of occupied 
territory, tliose of martial law are tlie inhabitants of our own terri- 
tory who, though perhaps disaffected or in sympathy with a public 
enemy, ai-e not themselves belligerents or enemies. The occasion 
for military government i^! usually war; that for martial law is simply 
public exigency which, though more commonly growing out of pend- 
ing war, may nevertheless be invoked in time of peace in great 
calamities such as earthquakes and mob uprisings at home. 

13-3. Authority for exercise of military goveriiinent.--Military 
government usually applies to territory over which the Constitution 
and laws of the United States have no operation. Its exercise is 
sanctioned because the powers of sovereignty have passed into the 
hands of the commander of the occupying forces and the local au- 
thority is unable to maintain order and protect life and property 
in the immediate theater of military operations. The duty of such 
protection i)asses to the occupying forces, they having deprived the 
people of the protection which the former government afforded. It 
is decidedly to the military advantage of the occupying forces to 
establish a strong and just government, such as will preserve order 
and, as far as possible, pacify the inhabitants, 

13-4. Functions of military government in general.— As to its 
function, military government founded on actual occupation is an 
exercise of sovereignty, and as such dominates the country which is 
its theater in all branches of administration whether administered 
by officers of the occupying forces or by civilians left in office. It 
is the government of and for all the inhabitants, native or foreign, 
wlioliy supei'seding the local law and civil authority except insofar 
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as the same may be permitted to exist. Civil functionaries who are 
retained will be protected in the performance of their duties. The 
local laws and ordinances may be left in force, and in general should 
be subject, however, to their being in wiiole or in part suspended and 
othei-s substituted in their stead, in the discretion of the governing 
authority. 

13-5. By whom exercised. — Military government may be said to 
be exercised by the military commander, under tlie direction of the 
President, with the express or implied sanction of Congress. The 
President cannot, of course, personally administer all the details, so 
he is regarded as having delegated to the commander of the occupy- 
ing forces the requisite authority. Such commander may legally 
do whatever the President might do if he were personally present. 
It follows that the commander of the occupying force is the repre- 
sentative of his country and should be guided in his actions by its 
foreign policy, the sense of Justice inherent in its people, and the 
principles of justice as recognissed by civilized nations. A single 
misuse of power, even in a matter that seems of little importance, 
may injure his country and its citizens. Foreign, oiiicial, commercial, 
and social relations depend in a great measure upon the friendliness 
of other countries and their people. Acts of injustice by a force 
commander jeopardize this friendliness, especially in neighboring 
countries, or in th(m whose people have racial or other ties in com- 
mon with the people of the occupied country. 

13-6. How proclaimed. — In a strict legal sense no proclamation of 
military occupation is necessary. Military government proclaims 
itself; a formal proclamation, although not required, is invariably 
issued and is essential in a practical way as announcmg to the peo- 
ple that military government has been established and advising them 
in general as to the conduct that is expected of them. It should 
be remembered that the inhabitants do not owe the military govern- 
ment allegiance ; but they do owe it obedience. A sample form for 
a proclamation may be found in the current issue of Naval Courts 
and Boards. 
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13-7. Importance of organization, — ^Tlie efficient administration 
of a military government requires that the officers chosen for the 
administration of various departments should be particularly qualified 
for such office. 

15-8. Plans. — a. Wlienever it becomes known or can be foreseen 

that territory is to be occupied, the commander of the military forces 
that are to occupy it will no doubt be. called upon to formulate before- 
hand his plans for administering the military government. These 
detailed plans are prepared by him under the policies prescribed by 
liigher authority pursuant to such general plans or policies as may 
previously have been prepared, announced, or approved by the Navy 
Department. They will ahvays depend upon the military situation, 
and will be influenced by the political, economic, and psychological 
factors which may prevail in the area to be governed. 

h. The actual preparation of the main plan or plans is primarily 
a function of that section of the commander's staff which will later 
take part in the administration of the military government The com- 
mander of the occupying forces should ordinarily organize a separate 
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and additional staff for the administration of civil affairs. However, 
the plan as determined upon by the commander of the occupying force 
requires coordinated study and assistance of the several staff officers. 
F-1 provides the data as to personnel ; F-2 the data as to the situation 
in the tenitory to he occupied; and F~3 the data for coordination 
between the tactical plan and the military government plan. 

c. Too much emphasis cannot be placed on the necessity for having 
the military government under a separate staff section, thus avoid- 
ing the interf^ence with the military functions of the usual staff 
sections, and yet coordinating the whole under the supervision of the 
force commander. The chief of this separate staff is designated as 
Officer in Charge of Civil Affairs. An outline of the organization of 
this staff showing the various subdivisions, along with the duties 
assigned to each is set forth in the following outline which is in- 
tended as a guide only, tliere being no hard and fast rule prescribed 
for organizing this staff : 

The military governor and civil mffftin staff 



Rank 



Title 



Oatllne of dtities 



Major eoii«ral. 



OolooeL 



Commander (CEO), 
U. 8. Navy or llcu- 
tonant ooloiiel,U.8. 
Marine Corps. 



Ltetttenant Oolotml 
(PMorQM). 



Cominaiider (M. C), 
Uni^d Stam Navy. 
Major..-,,;.,...-.... 



M«ior. 



Cotoii«l or Lkiuteuaiit 
. ColoneS. . 



Milftory zoverosx^ 



Oflknr In charge of civil 
affairs. 



Ofiiwr In charge of public 
works and utilities. 



Ofllcer In chafge of fiscal 

affairs. 



Officer in charge of sanita- 
tion and public health. 

Officer In cliareo of schools 
and charitable institu- 
tions. 

OfBcer in charge of the 
legal department. 



Officer iu charge of the 
.. con^^ulwy. 



Acts under the authority and by the direction of the 
President of the United States. Exercises military 
law applicable to the occupation. Issues proclama- 
tions and supplemental regulations. Assumes the 
duties of the President and Congress of the occupied 
tenritfflry. Continues in effect the laws not con- 
flicting with the objects of, or r^ulations Issued by, 
the occupation. Supervises and controls officials. 
Superrises the collection of revenue and controls Its 
expenditure. Establishes military tribunals. Be- 
spects personal and property rights. 

Acts as officer in <Aaxm of civil affairs. Promulgates 
the orders of the Military Governor and supervises 
their execution. Assumes the duties of the Secre- 
tary of State (Foreign Relations). 

Assumes the duties pertaining to the Department of 
Public Works. Conducts the public business of 
this department In accordance with the laws and 
Constitution of the occupied territory. Supervises 
public works of all kinds, public utilities, public 
building, mining, agriculture, forestry, and flsnerics. 

Assumes the dutitjs pertaining to the Department of 
the Treasury and Public Credit. Conducts the 
public business of this department in accordance 
with the laws and Constitution of the occupied 
territOTy. Has g«neral supervision of public Anances, 
taxes, excises, bankinis:, postal service, state in$ur< 
anoe, foreign conunerco, and customs service. 
As Indicated by name. Includes quarantine service. 

Assumes the duties pertaining to the Department of 
Educationj as indicated by name. Includes re- 
ligious societies and activities. 

Assumes th« duties pertaining to the Department of 
Justice, supervises eourtsj prisons, provost courts, 
and military commissions. Gives legal advice and 
opinions. 

Assumes, ttic duties pertaining to law enforcement 
. tlirout^i a naUve Udw wganiied as a codstebUlitry. 
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The Department of War and Navy will be abolished during the 
occupation. 

d. The plan of the commander for the administration of the mili- 
tary government should give expression to his decisions and instruc- 
tions on the following points: 

(1) The distribution and territorial assignment of his military 
forces in the occupied territory. 

(2) The immediate changes, if any, to be made in the local govern- 
mental system. 

(3) The extent to which the more important local civil oflScials 
are to be displaced and officers appointed to fill their places. 

(4) The relationship which is to exist between the civil and mili- 
tary administrations, especially the extent to which tactical subdi- 
visions are to be used as units of control of the civil administration. 

e. The following form illustrates a guide which might be utilized 
by the commander of the forces in drawing up the general instruc- 
tions set forth above. Annexes to this plan will be prepared showing 
the proclamation to be issued, the supplemental regulations to be pub- 
lished at the beginning, and proposed staflf organization for admin- 
^tering the military government. 

MILITARY GOVERNMENT PLAN 

Distribution and territorial assignment of the occupying forces : 
General distribution. 

(1) Number of areas into which the occupied territory is to be 
divided for administrative purposes. 

(2) Greneral policy of the commander in resi)ect to the distribution 
and administration of the military goverament. , 

Territorial assignment of units. 



Unit 


Iloadi{uartm 


Area 


List task groups — 


Designate city 


Give pdltlcal area to be occupied by ttw taak group noting 
any extraordinary nulflrion. 



Note. — Within their respective areas, commsndws will assign districts «ad siibdistriots ccaifcnnlng to 

political subdivisions when practicable. 



Immediate changes to be made in the governmental system : 

(1) Powers to be exercised by the Military Gotretnipr in his ad- 
ministration of the occupied territory, 

(2) iHimediate changes to be made in th<} existing governmental 
system m ft whole. 

T 
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Extent lo which more inipoitanl, civil ofliciaifs •AVi^ to bo disi^liici'd ; 

(1) Status of Oliicf Kxecutive niul his cabinet under (he military 
jjjovonuticnt. 

(2) Status of the Congress iimUn- (he niilitary government. 

(3) Stattis of tlie Governoi-s and other civil officers of the several 
provinces. 

(4) Status of the customs and tax collectors. 
Relationship between the civil and military administrations: 

(1) Military commanders assigned to various areas— will they per- 
form civil administrative duties or act purely in an advisory 
capacity ? 

(2) Local laws and ordinances—will they bo adopted, amended, 
or abrogated? 

(3) Internal judicial .system— to what extent will it function? 

(4) Will a strict or liberal policy in relations with officials and 
inhabitants be pursued ? 

ia-9. The proclamation —ti(. The proclamation of the coiumander 
to tlie inhabitants of the occupied territory should be prepared be- 
forehand, should above all be brief, and sliould cover the following 
points : 

(1) Announcement as to the exact territory occupied. 

(2) The extent to which the local laws and governmental system 
are to bo continued in force, inciudiufi; a statement that the local 
criminal courts have no jurisdiction in cases of offenses committed 
by or against members of the occupying ioraes, 

(3) Warning that strict obedience of the orders of the commander 
of the occupying forces is to be expected of all, and that those who 
disobey such orders or regulations, or commit acts of hostility against 
the occui>ying forces, w^ill be severely punished; but those who cheer- 
fully accept the new sovereignty and abide by its orders will be 
protected. 

(4) A statement that the occupying for(?es come not to make war 
upon the inhabitants but to help them reestablish themselves in 
the ways of peace and to enable them to resume their ordinary 
<K5Cupations. 

(5) In conclusion, the proclamation should make reference to 
supplemental i-egulations to l)e issued containing more detailed 
instructions. ' 

h. The prbciilihatipn should be published in English and in the 
national language of the occupied territory. The conditions which 
might call for such proclamations are varied, and in each case the 
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l)arH('u!ar circumstaiKcs nuis( conUul. (For form for a piXKrlamation 
sec cuiiw tt edi t ion of Na va I Coiu-ts and Boa ids.) 

liMO. Supplemental regulations. — a. The inllitaiy govenunent, 
being sui>renie, can lawfully demand the absolute obedience of the 
inhabitants of the area over which it is exercised. There shouki, 
tlierefore, always be pi-epared and ready for issue contemporaneously 
witli the proclamation, or as soon thereafter as practicable, a supple- 
mentary order giving definite expression to regulations and detailed 
instnictions on a variety of subjects in order that the inhabitants 
may be fully informed from the first as to the conduct that is expected 
of them. 

h. The drafting of these regulations, usually at a headquarters far 
removed from tlie theater of operations, is by no means an easy task. 
If tliey are more harsh than is necessary for tlie preservation of order 
and the proper decorum and respect, the force commander and his 
government are bound to stand in disrepute before the civilized world. 

c. One of the principal aims should be to so administer tlie military 
government that ui>on conclusion of the occupation, the transition 
to the new state of affairs may be accomplished Avithout radical change 
in the mode of life of the inliabitants or undue strain in the return 
to, or setting in motion of, the machinery of their ow^n laws and insti- 
tutions. Yet, restrictions must be placed upon assemblages, notwith- 
standing that the people, looking to the future, will want to gather 
together and discuss platforms of political parties or campaigns for 
supremacy in their national affairs. Parades and gatherings in cele- 
bration of national holidays, and even religious processions on church 
holidays, may have to be restricted. The problem of reconciling 
these conflicting features is one of the most difficult and delicate with 
which the military government w^ill have to deal. 

d. The principal restrictions included in the supplemental order re- 
late to unlawful assembly, circulation, identification, possession of 
arms and ammimition, policy as to manufacture and sale of alcoholic 
beverages, and offenses in general against the personnel, establish- 
ments, installations, and material of the forces of occupation. 

e. Consideration should be given to the following matters: 

(1) The foi-ce and effect of the instructions, iniles, and regulations 
contained in the order, 

(2) The fact that existing civil laws shall remain in ejfect, and be 
enforced by the local officials except those laws of political nature, 
and except that the civil laws shall not apply to meiiibere of the oc- 
cupying force. 
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(3) A list of additional rules and regulations imposed by the miii- 
tary authority, and to be enforced by military tribunals, declaring it 
to be unlawful : 

To act as a spy or to supply information to the opposing forces. 
To cause damage to railway property; war materials, and other public 
Utility. 

To impair sources of water supply. 

To destroy, damage, or secrete any kinds of supplies or materials useful 

to the occupying forces. 
To aid prisoners to escape, or to willing assist tlie opposhig forces. 
To harm or injure members of the occupying forces. 

To attempt to influence members of tlie occupying forces to fail or l>e 

derelict in the performance of their duties. 
To damage or alter military signs or notices. 

To circulate propaganda against the interests of the occupying forces. 
To recruit troops, or to cause desertion by members of the occupying 
forces. 

To commit any act of war, treason, or to violate the laws of war. 

To utter seditious language. 
To spread alarmist reports. 

To overcharge for merchandise sold to members of the occupying forces. 
To interfere with troops in formation. 

To commit arson or to unlawfully convert proi)erty to the injury of the 

occupying forces. 
To circulate newspa3pers or publications of a seditious nature. 
To Signal or communicate with the opposing forces by any means. 
To sketch or photograph places or materials u.sed by the occupying forceps. 
To escape or attempt escape from imprisonment. 
To swear falsely. 

To forge, alter, or tamper with passes or other documents Issued by tlie 
occupying forces- 

To interfere with or refuse to comply with requisitions. 

To perform any act In substantial obstruction to the military goverument 

To show disrespect to the flag or colors of the United States. 

To print, post, circulate, or publish anything antagonistic or detrimental 
to the Military Government or th« Forces of Occupation. (Publications 
may lie suspended or (iensore<l for causse.) 

To violate any pro(?lam(ition or reffulation issued l)y the weupying forces. 

To conspire, attempt to do so, or aid. and nbet anyone violating the fore- 
going reguiationa 

/..It is important to have beforehand a thorough knowledge of the 
customs of the country to be occupied, for the enforcement of regu- 
lations which run counter to long-established customs is always ex- 
tremely difficult. It is not likely that much difficulty will be en- 
countered in the enforcement of purely military regulations, but 
where the customary daily life of tli^e QiyiUan popuktipii is circum- 
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scribed by many restrictions and inconveniences, the tendency is 
towards frequent or ccmtinual violations. Desirable as such restric- 
tions may seem from an idealistic standpoint, they will not be 
conducive to success iinless they are so framed as to harmonize to 
the fullest possible extent with the psychology of the population 
w^iich they are expected to govern. 

lS-11. Digest of information. — In addition to the study of the 
theater of operations, the commander should be funiished with a 
digest, prepared by the Law Officer, utilizing all information at the 
disposition of the Second Section, and such other pertinent infor- 
mation which would be of value to the commander in administering 
the military govenament. A sample form far such a digest follows : 

DIGEST OF MILITARY, POLITICAL ECONOMIC, AND PSYCHOLOGIC 

INFORMATION 

1, Military 8iTtTATiox (omitted). 

2. I'oLiTicAi> Situation. 

a. Natiomil f/avcrmtient. 

(1) Executive iwwer, 

(») In whom vested. 

(b) Method ot accession, 
(e) Term of office. 

id) Cabinet and advisers. 

(2) Legislath'e iwwer. 

(a) ComjK)sUion of legislative body. 
ih) How ciiosen. 

(c) Term of office. 

(<f) Legislative procedure. 

(3) Judicial -department 

(a) Existing gystem. 
(h) Efliciency of existing courts. 
6. Local ffovermmU. 

(1) Description of political divisions of country. 

(2) Administration of political subdivisions. . 

(3) Administration of miniicipalities. 
0. Political parties. 

(1) Princlx>al x^^rti^- 

(2) Leaders. 

(3) SpheriB of influence. 

(4) Political tenets. 

(5) Political background pricii' to eslablishineut. of military gov- 

ernment. 

d. Treaties and conventims. 

(1) Existing and ponding. 

e. Frmichise. 

(1 ) To whom sranted. 

(2) How exerdse* 

W 
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a, K0(>«UM1C SiTUATIOK, 

(I. Oeography. 

(1) Area. 

(2) (^linmtc and lainfaU. 
6. PopnUition, 

(1) Entire couutry. 

(2) Important cities and pt>rts. 

(3) Distribution of i)oiHilation. 

(4) Percentage and distribution of foroignors. 
c. Production and industry. 

(1) Chief industriCHi and resources. 

(2) Location. 

{3) Exports and Imports. 
(4) Ships and shipping, 

(3) Mines and quarries, 
if. Phiatwe. 

(1) Monetary system. 

(2) Financial eoiiditkuj of country. 

(3) Sources of revenue. 

(4) CtLstonis administration. 
e, Contmunications. 

<1) Railroads. 

(ff ) Extent and condition. 
(6) Ownership. 

(2) Roads and traUss — extent and condition. 

(3) Waterways and harbors— extent and navigability. 

(4) Telephone, telegraph, radio and cables. 

<a) Extent (Kiuipnicnt, and possibilities. 
(6) Ownership. 

(5) Air transporiatlon. 

(o) Extent, equipment. 
(h) Ownership. 

(6) Postal service. 
/. Public niUities. 

(1) Extent. 

<2) Control and sniKM'vliiion. 

g. Labor condUionft. 

(1) Unemployment sitnatlon, 

(2) Wages, and lioni's. 

(3) Presence and effect of labor organizations. 

(4) Social conditions of laboring class, 

h. fSanitation. 

4, PuiTCHOiijOQio Situation. 

«. Omeral rdaial charqctcriMicn. . . 

(1) T^pe : snperstltiou!* — vadllallng — susceptible to propaganda- 
excitable. 

' (2) Degree of corruption In iwUties'. 

(3) Fighting ability. 

(4) Liinpiage and dialectts. 
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4. PsYcHouxac SiTii AHON — (.'t>titiiiu<^. 
h. Edumtim. 

(1) Fercontajie of illiU'riu:.v. 

(2) Coniiuilsory or voluiitiiry. 

(3) Outline of schtwl system. 

(4) LcKration of important universities. 

c. Religion. 

(1) Prevailing form. 

(2) Effe<^t of religion on life of people. 

(3) Location of religious centers. 

d. Attitude toicard other peoples, 

(1) Foreigners in general. 

(2) Members of the occupation. 

ia-12. Attitude toward local officials and inhabitants.— Con- 
sidering the data obtained with regard to the politic«l situation, 
decision must l>e made as to immediate changes to be effected in the 
local government. Civil control must be subordinated to military 
control. All the functions of the government— executive, legislative, 
or administrative — whether of a general, provincial, or local char- 
acter, cease under military occupation, or continue only with the 
sanction, or if deemed necessary, the participation of the occupier. 

h. The functions of the collectors of customs at all important ports 
should be assumed, and officers of the naval service ap{)ointed to fill 
their places. No other civil officials should be displaced except as 
may be necessary by way of removal on account of incompetency or 
misconduct in office. The policy should be to retain the latter in 
their official positions and hold them responsible to the miUtary 
officers in charge of the various areas within which their jurisdiction 
lies; the idea of this responsibility should be emphasized from the 
beginning of the occupation. 

c. The following general rules should guide the commander of the 
occupying force in his dealings with the local government machinery 
to the extent tliat the latter is functioning : 

(1) Acts of the legislature should not become effective until ap- 
proved by the military governor. 

• (2) The acts of city and minor councils should likewise not be- 
come eifective until approved by the military commanders having 
immediate jurisdiction of the political subdivisions concerned. 

(3) In general, a liberal policy should be preserved in all relations 
with the inhabitants and the greatest latitude permitted in public 
and private affairs, consistent with the rights and security of the 
miUtary forces and the termination of the occupation. 
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(4) More specifically, all local laws should be permitted to remain 
in full force and effect, except as specifically provided by the iriilitary 

governor, 

(5) AH local civil officials, except tliose duly removed or suspended 
from office by the military governor or by the military commander 
having immediate jurisdiction over said officals, should be encouraged 
to remain at their posts and be protected in the performance of Uieir 
official duties. They should be required to take an oath to faithfully 
perforin their duties. This oath is not an oath of allegiance. 

(6) Vacancies among local civil ofiictals by death, flight, or re- 
mo^'al from office should be filled as follows : 

(a) Where the local law provides for their selection by the Presi- 
dent or by the head of a department, or for their popular election — 
by the military governor. 

(b) Where the local law provides for their selection by a subor- 
dinate civil official or minor legislative body — ^by the military com- 
mander having immediate jurisdiction over the said official or 
legislative body. 

(7) An official of the liostile government who has accepted service 
under the occupant should be jjermitted to resign and should not be 
punished for exercising such privilege. Such official should not be 
forced to exercise his functions against his will. 

(8) Any civil official found gu acts subvemve of the occu- 
pying power shoiild be subject triad and punishment by military 
commission. 

13-13. Law enforcement agencies and public services.-— The 

proclamation of the commander of the force announces the extent 
to which the local law and governmental system are to be continued. 
It should request the inhabitants to resume their usual occupations. 
Public services and utilities should continue or resume operations 
under the direction and control of military authorities. The admin- 
istration of justice should be given special attention. All coarts, 
unless specifically excepted by the conunander of the force, sl\ould 
be permitted to function and their decisions enforced except that: 

(1) No person in the service of the naval forces and subject to 
naval law will be subject to any process of the local courts. However, 
writ« of subpoena may be served with permission from the local 
commanding officer. 

(2) Persons charged with violations of military orders, or with 
offenses against persons or property of members of the occupying 
forces, or against the laws of war are to be tried by milxtary tribunal. 
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(3) Persons employed by or in the service of the occupying forces 
should be subject exclusively to the military law and jurisdiction of 
such forces. 

ia-14. Exceptional military courts.— Since a naval court martial 

is a court of limited jurisdiction restricted by hiw to the trial of 
officers and men of the naval service, it is apparent that, in order to 
exercise the power conferred upon the force commander when his 
duty is such as to place under him a wider jurisdiction in accordance 
with the i^rinciples of this chapter, it is necessary to employ tribunals 
other than those used in connection with the administration of naval 
law. Such tribunals have been referred to by the Navy Department 
as exceptional militaiy courts, and include the military commission, 
the superior provost court, and the provost court. At such time as 
the proclamation and supplemental regulations are issued, an order 
establishing military tribunals and defining their jurisdiction and 
procedure should be published. For a discussion of these courts and 
their procedure, see Naval Courts and Boards. 

13-15. Control of civil and military administration.— a. The 
greatest efficiency of government will be acquired by centralization 
of policy and decentralization of execution. In order to accomplish 
this, it is necessary that the actual administration of the military 
government be decentralized by means of a special organization of 
military personnel. This special organization should be designed to 
facilitate the military supervision necessary within the territorial 
subdistricts into which the occupied area has been divided for the 
purpose of governmental control. 

6. In subdividing the area for the purpose of administering the 
military government, the preexisting political subdivisions, such as 
counties, townships, municipalities, etc., should be considered, and 
overlapping and mixture of these subdivisions should l)e avoided as 
far as possible. The subdivision should also be made so as to lend 
itself to geographic unity ; that is, no district or area should be sep- 
arated from one of its parts by a range of mountains; each should 
have adequate means of communication and a fair share thei-eof ; 
each should have a reasonable proportion of ports of entry and egress; 
and,, each should have a reasonable proportion of the population, 
industries, etc. The principal feature of the organization should be 
. that each territorial district or subdistrict will be placed under thie 
icontrol of a tactical commander, and that each tactical commander 
<sharged with duties pertaining to the supervision of civil affairs will 
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have liis staff increased by personnel to be oi^nized as a staff section 
similar to that previously referred to. 

The principle of making the military commands coextensive with 
the political subdivisions of the occupied territory tends to subordinate 
tactical considerations to the necessities of civil administration. How- 
ever, the relationship between the civil and military administrations 
should be sudi Uiat should it become necessary for the military forces 
to move on to a continuation or rene"wal of hostilities, the civil affairs 
section of the staff may, with a minimum of interference with the 
military administration, remain in the area and be capable of extend- 
ing its sphere of activity to include additional territory that may 
be occupied. So long as a tactical unit remains in a. particular sub- 
district, its commander will exercise the usual functions of command 
through the agencies normally at his disposal. He will exercise ids 
special functions relative to civil affairs through the staff which has 
l)een organized especially for that purpose. The Officer in Charge 
of Civil Atfairs in each area or district, together with Ins staff, should 
be subject to supervision and coordination in teclmical and routine 
matters by the Officer in Charge of Civil Affairs next higher in 
the hierarcliy of military government, but all orders involving 
announcements or changes in policy, or affecting personnel should 
come through the military commander in the usual way. 

I.'^IG. Public utilities.— 0-, Municipal water works, light and 
power plants should be permitted to remain oj)en and function as in 
normal times, but should be supervised by tlie oflScer on the civil 
affairs staff having jurisdiction over public works. Payments for 
public services should be made in the usual manner, while appeals m 
the matter of rat^, wages, etc., should be referred to the military 
governor. Wilful damage to, or interference with, any public utility 
should be considered as an offense against the occupying force. Rail- 
ways, bus lines, and other public carriers needed for military purposes 
may be seized and operated by the public works officer of the military 
governor's staff. This officer is also responsible for the upkeep of the 
highways. 

5. All telegraph and telephone lines, cable terminals, and radio 
stations, together with their equipment, may be taken over and con- 
ducted under the supervision of the force cdnMtinication officer. He 
should prescribe which will be operated by the occupying forces, 
which closed, and w^hich will continue to be operated by civilian com- 
panies; and, in case p| the latt^ requisition the services of the 
l>ersonnel, whethei^ in^^ or as an organization, as may be. 
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deemed advisable. The use by civilians of telegraph, telephone, and 
cable lines and of radio systems should be permitted only under regu- 
lations issued by the force commander. 

13-17. Trade relationship.— Ships and shipping should be 
treated according to the rules of war. The normal port service should 
be interfered with as little as possible. The port regulations in effect 
should so remain as long as they are consistent with the orders issued 
by the military governor. The occu])yin<T force may take over any 
ferry or water transportation regarded as necessary to supplement 
other transportation lines. 

h. The general policy of the military government should bo to 
encourage, foster, and protect all citizens of the occupied territory 
in the energetic pursuit of legitimate interior and exterior trade rela- 
tionship. It should be unlawful for inhabitants of the occupied terri- 
tory to engage in any form of traffic with the enemies of the occupying 
forces, or to engage in commerce with foreign states in contraband 
articles of war, or to export money, gold, silver, jewelry, or other 
similar valuables for the time Ixjing. 

ia-18. Mines and quarries— Mines and quarries sliould be per- 
mitted to operate as in peace except that all exi)losives on hand should 
be reported to the local military representative. The manager of a 
mine or quarry should be held responsible and the explosives are used 
only for proper purposes. Where the stock is large, a guard there- 
for should be furnished by the local military commander. Requisi- 
tions of local military commanders should be given priority over ail 
orders at mines and quarries. Quarries of road material in areas Or 
districts may be exploited by the local military commander. 

13-19. Public revenues.— Generally, the policy of the military 
government should be to divert no public revenues from their normal 
uses except to defray the legitimate expenses of the military govern- 
ment. Taxes, excises, and custom duties collected at the current legal 
rate by agencies already operating, or otherwise provided for in 
orders issued by the military governor, should be turned over to the 
military government for accounting and disbursement according to 
law. Supplies for the forces of occupation, and the carriers of same 
while employed as such, should be exempt from taxes or other public 
revenue charges of any nature. 

13-20. Requisitions and contributions.— a. Requisitions for sup- 
plies required by the occupying forces should be; issued under th6 
supervision of the military commander. should be made upon 

the officials of the lociedity rather than upon individuals; they nrust 
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he T^Vimmhh iu proport ion to the resources of the country so as to 

avoid uJiMc«^'S!«iy tlistross among' the. inhabitants. They should be 
puid for in casli, if jiosKible. Othenvise, receipts sliould l.x^ giveii, 

6. Contribiit ions riiuy lawfully be levied agAinst the inhabitants by 
jMithority of the milit ary g<)v<?rnor or the commander of the occupying 
force (but not by a {sulxirdinjite), for the following pur[K)ses: 

(1) To p»y the cost of the military government during the occu- 
pation. 

(2) Com|wnsation for tlie protection of life and j)roperty, and the 
jireservation of order under difficult circuimtanccs. 

(3) As a tine imiwsed upon the community as a whole for acts 
hi jurious to the occupying force. 

(?. Gontributiotis should be apport ionwl like taxes, and receipted for. 
Onci inetlKHil of exact irtg contributions is to take over tlus customs 
houses, thus controlling tlie revenues from imiwrt receipts. 

Public and private property.—PubHc buildings and public 
pmi>erty of the o<:cupi('d country, except cliaritable institutions and 
those devoted to rtUigions, literary, educational, and sanitary purj)oses, 
may be seized and used liy tlie forces in tlie manner of U>aseholder, 
Title does riot pass to th« occupying st>vereignty. Other buildings are 
not to be used except in case of emergency. Private pro^x^rty must 
iMi respected. 

13-22. Employment of mhablUintjs.~w;. Stu vices of the inhabit- 
atits of occupied territory may be requisitiohed for the needs of the 
occujjying force. These will include the services of professional men 
and tradesuien, such as surgeons, carpenters, butchers, barbc^rs, etc,, 
einploycH's of gas, electric light, and water works and other public 
utilities. The officials and employees of railways, canals, river or 
coastal Sitearnship eornjjiinies, telegraph j telephone, jwstal and sjiniilar 
servi<;es may Im re<p»isitioncd to perform their duties so long as the 
duties do not directly concern operations of war against their own 
country, and tltereby violate t li<; Rules of Land Warfare as recognized 
by tlie United 8tatt>s. 

6. The prohibition ajrainst forcing the inhabitants to take part in 
operatiorm of war against their own country preoludes requisitioning 
their services u{K>n works dire<!tly prouiotiiig tlie ends of the war, 
such as the construction of forts, fortifications, and entrenchments; 
but tliere m no objection to their being employed on such work vol- 
untarily for pay, except the military reason of preventing information 
concerning such work from falliag mUi the hakds of the enemy. 
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13-23. Police and elections.— The civil police force may be con- 
tinued in operation in conjunction with the military forces and the 
members thereof may be required to shoulder the burden of enforcing 
certain additional police regulations imposed by the various military 
commanders. Elections may be suspended or held at the discretion 
of the military governor ; and he may regulate such elections to avoid 
fraud, disorder, and intimidation. 
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APPLICATIONS OF PRINCIPLES TO SITUATIONS SHORT 

OF WAR 

Par, Page 

General considerations 13-24 21 

What laws apply 1^^-25 21 

ia-24. General considerations.— Tlie history of our Government 
indicates that we have occupied territory and established complete 
military control over such territory in time of peace as well as in time 
of war. If war has been declared, the establishment of a military 
government over the territory of tlie enemy occupied by onr forces 
gives rise to very few qtiestions. Howe\er, when military govern- 
ment is established over a foreign sovereign state or a portion thereof, 
without Congress declaring war, that is, when the native inhabitants 
of the country occupied are not considered enemies, it brings up the 
question of whether or not the laws of Avar can be legally applied. 
Such situations have presented tliemselves in the past and will proba- 
bly present themselves in the future. They arise from the policies 
of our Government which dictate what our attitude should be toward 
assisting our neighboi-s in maintaining peace and order and in pro- 
tecting the personal and property rights of our own and other foreign 
nationals. Wlien we intervene in such cases, our action will always 
appear to many, especially those of the. country concerned, as a quasi- 
hostile act and they will be ready to protest and criticize the conduct 
of the military government in all its functions. If, a^ we are taught, 
a military govenior, even in time of war, should be careful to make 
his government humane, liberal, and just, because of the undesira- 
bihty of making a retuni to peace difficult, how much more this 
principle must apply when there is no war. 

13-25. What laws apply.— If the commander of the force of occupa- 
tion establishes a military government and there is no war, what laAVS 
can he apply? He cannot apply the laws of our own country in the 
occupied territory and he cannot accept and enforce on the laws of 
the occupied territory. Our own con^itution cannot be made to 
apply to a foreign territory, and the existing laws in the occupied 
territory manifestly will contain no provisions which will guarantee 
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the security of the forces of occupation, their installations and mate- 
rial. The fact remains that the commander must govern and he must 
utilize a militai^ form of control Therefore, he will be justified iu 
adopting any reasonable measures necessary to carry out the task 
or mission that has been assigned him. Whether his government 
has declared war is no concert! of his—that is a diplomatic and 
international move over which he has no control. The vei-y nature 
of his mission demands that he must have absolute power — AVar 
Power. However, as a matter of policy, the more rigorous war powers 
should not be enforced. Contributions, requisitions, treatment of war 
traitors, spies, etc, should not be more rigorous than absohite neces- 
sity demands for self- protection. The commander's policy should be 
to enforce the laws of war but only to such extent as is absolutely 
necessary to accomplish his task. 

O 
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14-1. Introduction.— f?, The Government of the United States has 
supervised the presidential or congressional elections of neighboring 
republics on 12 different occasions. By accepting the responsibility 
for snch supervision, tlie Govenunent of the United States has settled 
serious political disturbances and assisted in the rcestablisliment of 
law and order. Sanguinai'y revolutions were stopped and countries 
i*escued from a state of civil war. Assistance rendered by the Gov- 
ernment of tlie United States was, in most cases, the direct result of 
requests of the contlictiug political elements. In some instances, the 
aid was given, in order to preserve peace and to settle controversies 
in accordance with existing treaties. 

h. The supervision of an election is perhaps the most effective 
peacefid means of exerting an impartial influence upon the turbu- 
lent affairs of sovereign states. Such supervision frequently plays 
a prominent role in the diplomatic endeavors that are so closely 
associated with small war activities. Due to the peaceful features 
of electoral supervision, there will ]>robably be more of this form 
of aid rendered neigliboritig republics in the future. Such action 
is in keeping with the popular revulsion against armed intervention 
in the intenuvl affairs of other countries, and supports the prin- 
ciples of self-determination and nuijority rule. 

c. 'WHienever tlie Government of the United States assumes the 
responsibility of supervising the elections of another sovereign 
state, it compromises its foreign political prestige as effectively as 
by any other act of intervention or interposition. There is, perhaps, 
no other service which may be rendered a friendly state, the motive 
of which is more actively challenged or criticized, as an endeavor 
to control the internal alSairs or the political destiny of that state. 
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The duty of electorftl supervision is nonnally performed by military 
and naval personnel. In addition, the electoral supervision will 
often be conducted under the protection afforded by United. States 
unilitary or naval forces assigned for that specific duty. A knowledge 
of the subject of electoral supervision will be found "useful to all 
personnel engaged in small wars operations. 

14r-2. Request for supervision. — ^Tlie supervision of elections 
within a sovereign Stfite is normally undertaken only after a formal 
request for such supervision has been made to the President of the 
United States by the goveniment of the foreign state, or by respon- 
sible factions within the foreign state, provided no de facto govern- 
ment exists. The formal requ^t is usually accompanied by 
statements from the principal officials of recognized political parties 
to the effect that they desire the electoral siii^.r vision, that they 
pledge their active aid and support in cooperation with the proposed 
electoral mission, and that they agree to exercise their influence over 
all their followers to the end that a peaceful election may be held. 

14-3. Defiiittions.~a. The group of individuals representing the 
Government of the United States that proceeds to the foreign country 
concerned to supervise a particular election in accordance with agree- 
ments between the Government of the United States and the foreign 

government is known as the Ez^ectoral Mission To 

(E. M.). It is normally composed of officers and enlisted pei^nnel 
of the military and naval services of the United States, augmented 
by certain qualified civilian assistants. 

b. The committee that directs and controls the national electoral 
machinery and electoral procedure of the country concerned is known 
as the National Board op Elections (N. B. E.). It is governed by 
the existing electoral laws of the country concerned, and is normally 
composed of citizens of the countiy. During the supervision of a 
particular election by the Government of the United States, a member 
of the Electoral Mission serves as a member of the N'ational Board of 
Elections in lieu of one of the members who is a citizen of the foreign 
country. In the i)ast, it has been customary for the Chairman of the 
Electoral Mission to serve also as President of the National Board of 
Elections. 

<?. The committee that directs and controls the electoral machinery 
and electoral procedure within a Department is known as a Depart- 
mental Board op Elections. A member of the Electoral Mission 
serves on this board in lieu of a citizen member. The Department 
is a political subdivision of the country analogous to a State in the 
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United States. These political subdivisions are sometimes known as 
Pi'ovinces, 

d. Depending upon the further political subdivision of the country 
concerned, minor boards of election are set up. Such boards may be 
knou'ii as Cantokai. Boards of Ei^ections, District Boakds of Elec- 
tions, or Communal Boards of Elections. In each case, the political 
subdivisions of the country concerned will be the governing factor 
in the organization of such minor boards. Normally, a District ( Ar- 
rondisseraent) is a political subdivision of a Department (Province) 
analagous to a Coimty in the United States. A further political sub- 
division of the District (Arroiidissement) is known as a Canton 
(Commune) and is analogous to a Ward or Township in the United 
States. 

14-4. Responsibilities of an electoral mission.— a. A "free and 
fair" election implies the unrestrained popular choice of the whole 
people expressed at the polls by all who are lawfully entitled to 
suffrage. There must be no restraint or reservation, either physical 
or mental, exerted upon any aspirant to office or upon any of his 
supporters, except those normal restrictions i-equired for the pr^er- 
vation of law and order. The fear of restraint may be real and with 
sufficient reason, or it may be imaginary and without causfe.. In 
either case, every effort must be made to remove the fear of restraint. 
It is only by a studied impartiality on the part of the Electoral 
Mission that charges of favoritism can be avoided. 

5. It is well to consider the internal conditions that make the 
electonil supervision necessary. The electoral laws, the econonuc 
conditions, and the educational problems of the country concerned 
will ojPten be found to be factors. The Electoral Mission can actu- 
ally institute few permanent electoral reforms during the limited 
time that it is present in the country. It can, however, demonstrate 
a method of conducting elections that may serve as a model to the 
citizens for future electionsi. A free, fair, and impartial election 
cannot be held in a country torn by civil strife. Before such an 
election can be held, the individual must be made to feel safe in 
his everyday life. The presence of United States military and 
naval forces is often necessary to furnish that guarantee, 

ft The Electoral Mission can assume the responsibility for the con- 
duct of a "free and fair" election only within the definite limitations 
of the authority granted it and the facilities made available for 
carrying out its mission. There may be political and legal restric- 
tions over which the Electoral Mission has no control. To guaran- 
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tee a "free and fair" election, the Electoral Mission should have the 
necessary authority over the executive, legislative, and judicial.de- 
partmentvS of the government to make effective its legal decisions. It 
must also liave the active cooperation, if not tlie actual control, of 
military and police forces Sufficient to enforce its rulings. 

14-5. Intimidation of voters. — The employment of military and 
police forces for the protection of voters will often be a vital factor 
in the conduct of a "free and fair*' election. The selfish personal 
and political partisanship of individuals, gi'oups, or political parties 
may induce them to xise various and sundi-y methods, including force, 
in; an attempt to influence the outcome of the election. Guerrilla 
elements may be encountered, whose announced purpose is the pre- 
vention of an impartial election. These guerrilla elements may be 
banded together on their own initiative for this announced purpose., 
or they may be in tlie hire of some ]:)olitical group or party. Mili- 
tary and police forces are employed to prevent violence to personnel 
conducting the elfjctions at voting booths, to prevent the destruction 
or seizure, of ballots and electoral records, and for general protection 
of the populace from guerrilla activities. Protection is furnished 
the inhabitants in towns, in cities, and along lines of communication 
in order that registrants and voters may not be prevented from 
registering or voting due to threats of bodily violence while pro- 
ceeding to and from registration and polling places. In some cases 
the homes of voters may be threatened, and the safety of their lives, 
families, and xn*operty may be endangered as a result of their an- 
nounced desire to exercise their right of suffrage. This is particu- 
larly true in the case of members of campaigning (propaganda) 
parties normally employed in countries that do not enjoy good 
communication facilities. The foregoing measures of violence may 
be attempted by individuals, small gi'oups, or large bands of guer- 
rillas. A large organized group may make raids into quiet sections 
of tlie country in order to frighten the peaceful inhabitants and 
disturb the pejice to influence the elections in the locality, attack 
isolated posts, ambush patrols, and conduct other operation^ of such 
nature as to demand the employment of a comparatively large 
military force for protection of the inhabitant-s. 

14-6. Military and police measures.— It is essential that the 
Chdrman of the Electoral Mission have military and police forces 
available in sufficient number to insure peace and order during the 
election campaign, the registration period, and the voting period. 
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Without such foices, it may be hijrhly impracticable to assure the 
electorate of a free, fair, and iiripartial election. 

6. During the electoral period, United States naval and military 
forces already stationed in the country may be aagniented tempo- 
rarily by troop detachments from the contineittal United States, by 
deta(jhments from ships of the United States Fleet, or othei-s armed 
forces of the United States. In order that such units may be readily 
available, for recall or return to tlieir normal stations for duty and 
to save time and transi^ortation, it will usually be advisable to employ 
such temporarily attached trooj>s in or near the larger bases or along 
lines of communication (l ailroads, automobile roads, lake, and river 
boats). Veteran troops that are accustomed to the country and in- 
liabitants arc employed in the more ex|X)sed districts. Such align- 
ment of troops will promote niore efficient performance of dutj^ 

c. In some countries, there may be a native constabulary or similar 
organization mider the command of Unit«d States or native officers. 
Whenever practicable, the Jarger portion of the military and police 
duties required to guarantee an in\partial election should be provided 
by the native military organization. This force should be employed 
to itsmaximinn capacity before employing United States forces. The 
display of United States armed forces at or near the polling places is 
kept to a minimum in order to avoid the charge that the Government 
of the IJuited States has influenced the election, or placed favored 
candidates in office by the employment of military forces. However, 
the safety of Electoral Mission personnel must be considered at all 
times. The use of the native military organization places the re- 
sponsibility for law and order where it properly belongs. It also 
tends to give the electorate the impression that the election is being 
conducted under the control of their own country. Care must be 
exercised to prevent the native military organization and individuals 
composing that organization from exhibiting any partiality. There 
cannot be a "free and fair" election if the use of the native constabu- 
lary degenerates into a partisan display of force. If the organization 
is not under the immediate command of United States officers, it 
becomes even moi*e necessary to supervise its conduct during this 
period. 

d. liocal police are generally political appointees and, as a rule, 

cannot be depended upon to support a "free and fair" election. 
Their local, political, and personal interests will often result in 
prejudices and injustices, which will compromise efforts for im- 
partial control. If they are not federalized, nonpartisan, and under 
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neutral superior authority, it is better to confine the duties of the 
local police agencies to their normal functions of preseridng the 
peace in their localities, thus furnishing indirect suppox't toward 
the conduct of a "free and fair" election. Their actions should be 
observed for any sigii of partiality or improper activities that may 
tend to influence the outcome of the election. In some instances, 
it may be deemed advisable to suspend the civil police and similar 
organizations during the period of registration and election. This 
may be done by decree or other legal means. Their duties are then 
temporarily assigned to the native military organization. Armed 
guards from the constabulary forcp may be stationed at polling places 
to assist the regular civil police force in the maintenance of order. 
Wlien so employed, the membet^ of the constabulary force are given 
civil police power and may make arrests for ordinary civil offenses. 

e. It is sometimes desirable to station an armed member of the 
XTnited States forces inside each polling place to protect the elec- 
toral personnel, to guard the electoral records and ballots, and to 
preserve order vs'ithin the building, thus relieving the Chairman of 
the local Board of Elections (usually a member of the Electoral 
Mission) of those responsibilities. The latter can tlien devote liis 
entire attention to his electoral duties. At times, it may be neces- 
sary to assign detachments of United States troops to protect 
electoral personnel and records at polling places and while, traveling 
between polling places and departmental capitals. 

/. During the electoral period, and particularly on registration 
days and the day of electioii, aviation is employed to patrol polling 
places in outlying sections. This action is particularly valuable in 
that it gives tangible evidence to the voters that they are receiving 
protection in the exercise of their civil rights. Airplane patrols 
also furnish an excellent means of communication with poUdng 
places. They are a constant threat to any organized attempt to 
foment disorder. 

14-7. Unethical practices. — a. In addition to the military or po- 
lice features which may materially influence the ability of the Elec- 
toral Mission to guarantee a "free and fair" election, there are other 
elements that may operate to prevent that desirable result. These ele- 
ments may properly be grouped under the heading of "political pres- 
sure" practices. Political pressure exerts a powerful influence in the 
conduct of elections since it reaches and touches every voter, whether 
he resides in the capital or a remote district of the interior. This 
political pressure consists of practices of long standing m some ooun- 
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tries, is extremely difficult to imcovei', and requires tactful and pains- 
taking effort to circumvent. 

b. 'Hie incumbent Cliief Kxecutive may find it politically expedient 
to declare martial law in sc ctions of the country at the beginning of the 
election period, giving as a reason, the preservation of law and order. 
The action may have no relation to the military situation at the tune, 
and may possibly be taken in spite of recommendation against it by 
the military authorities concerned. As a consequence of such execu- 
tive deci'ee, the duly elected civil oificials ai*e automatically ousted from 
office and i-eplaced by presidential appointees. By carrying out the 
process to its logical conclusion down to and including game wardens 
scattered throughout the province or provinces, political henciimen, 
willing and anxious to use every kind of pressure on any voter who 
might he opposed to the national administration, are in a position to 
interfere radically with an impartial election. This is a most im- 
liealthful condition under which to attempt to conduct a free and 
fair election. By appealing to the seiise of fair play of the executive, 
and through other diplomatic endeavors, it may be possible to have the 
decree rescinded. Unless the civil officials that have been appomted 
by executive ac^tion are removed from office, hovt'ever, the effect of hav- 
ing such individuals continue in authority is likely to be deleterious 
to the conduct of an impartial election in the section-s affected. 

€. Public lands may be distributed to citizens with a tacit under- 
standing that they will vote for the candidates of the party controlling 
the distribution of the land, an act which is clearly contrary to the laws 
of the coimtry. By this process, a political victory for the party dis- 
pensing the land is practically assured in a district wdiose inhabitants 
are know^n to be about equally divided betw^een two political parties. 
Investigation and exposure of this practice, coupled w4th diplomatic 
efforts on the part of the Electoral Mission, will serve to put a stop to 
this activit}'^, but it is likely to be too late to prevent full political profit 
from being derived. 

d. 1\\ some countries, it is an established custom during electoral 
periods to arrest numerous citizens of the party, not in power, for old 
offeiises, for charges of minor infringement of law, for honest political 
activities, and e^'^en upon charges that have absolutely no foimdation 
whatsoever. In accordance with the law of the country, such citizens 
ai*e automatically disfranchised, due to their having been arrested 
within a given period prior to the date elections are to be held. This 
action gives the party in power a powerful weapon in influencing the 
result of election. It is also not uncommon for the Chief Executive to 
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banish prominent: political opponents from tlie country, thei.*eby ridding 
the party in power of some oi its intelligent opposition. Another 
pernicious custom is the employiueut of the "warrant for arrest" aa a 
means of depriving citizens of their constitutional right of suffra^i^'j. 
By this means, citizens nuiy be prevented from voting or holdinjr oflice 
during tlie tirne the ciiargcs are pending against them, even though no 
arrest may be made. Chai'ges may cover real or imaginar}^ offenses or 
crimes alleged to liave been committed on a date many years before. 
Through dilatory procedure on the part of the civil courts, trial of 
such cases may be delayed beyond the registration period, thus effec- 
tively disfranchising tlie alleged offender. This method is employed 
principally against meml>crs of the party not in ])ower, since it is a 
difficidt matter to swear out a "warrant for arrest" against members of 
the party in power due to the partisanship of the civil officials cliarged 
with this duty. By exerting diplomatic prpssnre, it may be found 
practicable to have the Jiational la\^'s amended by the insertion of a 
statute of limitations providing that "warrants for arrest" for civil 
oifenses expire automatically after 2 years and those for criminal 
offenses after a period of 5 years, provided the civil authorities liave 
taken no stej>s to bring the case to trial before the expiration of such 
periods. 

e. Public utilities and otlier agencies owned or controlled by the 
government may be used in a discriminatory manner for the benefit 
of the party in power. Campaign (propaganda) pai-ties, voters, 
workers, and others w-ho may be of assistance to the party in power 
may be found to have free passage granted them on railroads, river 
and lake steamsliips, airplane lines and suburban street car lines ow^ned 
or controlled by the government. Tlie party in power may employ 
goverimient trucks to caiTy voters to registration and voting places, 
denying such transportation to members of the party not in powder. 
Provided the government owns or operates the telephone, telegraph, 
radio, or postal service, the party in power may be found to have full 
and free use of these public utilities, while the opponents of the party 
in power do not. Telfjgrams sent and paid for by the party not in 
power may be garbled en route, and delayed m delivery. Wlien de- 
livered, the message may be so changed from the original that it con- 
tains an entirely different meaning from that intended. Members of 
the party not in jK)wer may l)e subjected to delays in telephone cbn- 
nections, in the transmissicm of telegraphic and radio messages, as 
well as delay in the delivery of personal mail. A tactful appeal to 
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the sense of fair play of the government otticials concerned is generally 
producti^•e in term i anting such practices. 

/. Just prior to elections, {)iiblic works projects may be undertaken 
in districts of doubtful political complexion or in those districts where 
the party not in power is known to have only a slight majority. 
Workers of the party in power may be imported into such districts to 
work on the projects in order that they rnay vote in that district, such 
workers normally being transported from districts where a majority 
for the party in power is definitely assured. Since the worker resides 
in the doubtful district at the time of registration and election, he is 
entitled to vote there, and thus may g;aiii a clear majority for the 
part}' in power. This situation may be met by imposing a residential 
qualification for voters. For example, 6 months residence in a given 
district just prior to registration may be required as a qualification 
to vote in that district. This qualification may be a part of the elec- 
toral law of the country, or may be imposed as an interpretation of the 
law by decision of tlie National Board of Elections. 

(J. In some countries, the government has a monopoly on the manu- 
facture and distribution of distilled liquors. This places a strong 
Aveapon in the hands of the party in power during the electoral period. 
The government party may dispense free liquor at political rallies in 
order to influence the opinion of the voters. This practice may be 
continued through the registration and voting period. Adherents 
to the party in power may give liquor to voters of the opposite party 
on election day, and then attempt to have them disqualified due to their 
intoxicated condition when they appear at the polls to vote. By re- 
stricting the distribution and sale of distilled liquor to normal 
ainouiits, this situation may be alleviated. Distilleries are padlocked, 
and an amount of liquor withdrawn for legitimate sale to authorized 
dealers. The amount withdrawn is equal to the average withdrawn 
over a rea'sonable period as shown by official records. To prevent the 
further use of intoxicants during this crucial i>eriod, stores and cafes 
dispensing them at retail are closed or prohibited from selling intoxi- 
cants on legistration and election days. 
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14r-S, Chairman. — ^The Chairman of the Kloctoral Mission is desig- 
nated by the President of the United States. Usually, he is a jftag 
officer or general oiRcer, and holds the title of Envoy Extraordinary 
and. Minister Plenipotentiary during the period covered by his as- 
signment to the Electoral Mission, In order to carry out his duties 
in connection with the elections, he holds the appointive position of 
President of the National Board of Elections of the foreign country 
concerned. 

14-9. Electoral mission staff.— The Electoral Mission staff con- 
sists of such officers as are required to carry out the mission in a 
particular case. Although the size and requirements may vary to 
some extent, the following tabulation covers the usual staff 
requirements : 

Chairman. 

Vice Chairman. 

Executive Officer. 

Secretary of Electoral Mission. 

Secretary of National Board of Elections. 

Assistant Secretary of National Board of Elections. 

Inspector. 

Intelligence and Press Kelations Officer. 

Assistant Intelligence and Press Relations Officer. 

Legal Advisor. 

Assistant Legal Adviisor* 

Cominunications Officer. 

Disbursing and Supply Officer. 

Assistant Disbursing and Supply Officer. 

Medical Officer, 

Aides. 
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14-10. Commissioned officers.—^. The ofEcer personnel of the 
Electoral Mission should have rank commensurate with the impor- 
tance of their duties. Whenever practicable, officers who have had 
prior duty with electoral missions should be selected for the more 
iniportant positions. A knowledge of the language of the country 
concerned is one of the most important qualifications. 

b. When United States forces are present in the country concerned 
for the purpose of restoring law and order, the officers assigned to 
duty with the Electoral Mission should not be taken from the United 
States forces unless suitable replacements are immediately avaihible. 
In normal small wars situations, a proportionately large number of 
officers are required, and tlie United States forces present cannot be 
expected to have extra officers available. In general, the qualifica- 
tions for officers assigned the Electoral Mission are identical with the 
qualifications required in the case of officers serving with the United 
States forces. Tlic selection of a few of the latter officers for duty 
with the Electoral INIission may be practicable. The replacement of 
a large number of the officers serving with the United States forces 
by officers who are unacquainted witli the local situation apirears to 
be inadvisable during this critical period. 

14-U, Enlisted personnel.- — a. The most important qualification 
of enlisted personnel selected for duty with an Electoral Mission is 
fitness for inde};>endent duty requiring a large measure of responsi- 
bility. They should be able to speak, read, and write the language 
of the country concerned. Men selected should liave a scliolastic 
background of at least 2 years of high school, and preferably should 
be high school graduates. A clear record is an important qualifica- 
tion together with a repiitation for tact, good judgment, and patience. 
For duty in remote areas, in districts known for their unhealthful 
living conditions, and in sections of the country where it is known 
^erilla bands operate, it is a decided advantage to assign men who 
have previously served in those areas to electoral duty with the 
boards of minor political subdivisions. Their prior experience with 
the military and police situation, in combating unhealthful condi- 
tions, and in the procurement of food and shelter, will enable them 
. to assume their electoral duties with less difficulty than men who are 
unaccustoined to their surroundings. 

h. In the event that United States forces have been in the country 
concerned for some length of time to preserve law and order, the ma- 
jority of the enlisted personnel for electoral duty should be taken 
frpm among those forces. Since tlie employment of a number of men 
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on electoral duty -will tend to reduce the activities of the forces en- 
gaged ill inirely military pursuits, it is obvious that they must be 
replaced by an equal number of troops from the continental United 
States or other source. Inasmuch as the electoral period is one which 
requires a maximum effort in maintaining law and order, it may be 
neccessary to increase the military forces during the electoral period. 

14-12. Civilian personnel— A. number of United States civilians 
sliould be included in the personnel of the Electoral Mission. This is 
done to reduce the likelihood of the charge that the elections are being 
controlled by the military, a charge to wldcli an enterprise of this 
nature is peculiarly susceptible. Since employment of any consider- 
able number of qualified civilians will generally be impracticable due 
to the expense involved, it will be possible to employ only a small 
number of expert legal advisors and technical men, particularly in- 
dividuals Avho have made the study of elections and government their 
life work. 

14-13. Instruction of personnel —As stated in paragraph 14r-ll «, 
one of the most important qualifications of enlisted j^ersonnel selected 
for electoi-al duty is a knowledge of the language of the country con- 
cerned. In order to improve that knowledge, a language course is 
included in the instruction i*eceived prior to taking over their electoral 
duties. The language course is confined to the essentials of the 
language, with particular emphasis placed upon vocabulary adapted 
to the particular requirements of electoral duty. In addition, they 
receive instruction in the electoral law and procedure. The electoral 
law is studied by sections. Each section is discussed in connection 
with its historical background, its applications, and weaknesses that 
may have been disclosed in prior elections. The course covered by 
such a school depends primarily upon the time available and the need 
for the instruction. One month's instruction may be considered the 
minimum time required. A longer course of instruction will probably 
be found to be advantageous. 

14-14. Replacements. — The personnel of the Electoral Mission 
will have the same losses, due to sickness and other casualties, as 
other United States forces serving in the same country. For the 
proper execution of electoral procedure, ca-tain positions of the 
various electoral boards are filled by members of the Electoral Mis- 
sioifi. In order that their Avork may continue, trained replacements 
must be available in suflStcient number to take care of the estimated 
number of losses due to sickness and other casualties. Losses among 
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United States forces who are already in the country may. be used 
as a basis for computing the radio of replacements I'equii^ed. 

14r-15. Pay and allowances. — a. The government of the country 
in which the elections are being conducted normally should provide 
a monthly money allowf^nce for officers of the United States forces 
performing duty with the Electoral Mission. This allowance is to 
cover extra expenses incurred in the performance of electoral duties. 

t. When performing electoi'al duty in cities and towns garrisoned 
by United States forces, enlisted personnel of the Electoral Mission 
may be subsisted with those forces. If this is impracticable, they 
should be furnished a per diem cash allowance for subsistence and 
lodging. This allowance should be ample to provide them with 
suitable subsistence and lodging, and should be uniform for all enlisted 
J>ersonnel serving on electoral duty throughout the country. 
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1^16. Chairinan.™a. After his designation by the President of 
the United States, the Chairman of the Electoral Mission visits the 
State Department in Washington, D. C, and acquaints himself with 
tlie history and the existing status of the situation in the foreign 
country concerned. He is also informed of the policy of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States relative to the responsibility of the 
Electoral Mission, and the doctrine and procedure to be followed. 
He receives definite assurances from the State Department defining 
his autliority, particularly in relation to other diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of the Government of the United States who may be 
present in the foreign country. 

h. The Chairman then visits the foreign country, accompanied by 
such expert advisors as may be deemed appropriate, in order to 
make a personal survey of the situation including the legal, pei-sonnel, 
financial, and material requirements of the Electoral Mission, He 
assures himself that all necessary preparations are made, by personal 
contact with tlie appropriate axithorities. The preparation and 
adoption of an electoral law to meet the requirements may be in- 
volved. It will probably be necessary to secure agreements establish- 
ing the legal status of the United States electoral personnel and the 
obligations of the foreign government concerned in relation thereto, 
particularly those obligations having to do with salaries, allowances, 
expenses, shelter, supplies, and the right of "free entry." 

ir 
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0. The Cliairman issues instructions to United States naval, mili- 
tary, and civil authorities in the country concerned, directing their 
full cooperation in the successful accomplishment of his mission. 
Such instructions may involve questions having to do with reassign- 
ment of personnel, shelter, rationing, transportation, protection, dis- 
ciplinary procedure, and replacements. Plans are prepared for 
instituting necessary military and police protection to maintain 
order during the registration and electoral period. If available, the 
native constabulary or similar organization is generally charged with 
the principal effort with relation to military and police problems 
arising during the electoral period. This force may fail to cooperate 
fully with the Electoral Mission and may even attempt to defeat the 
purpose of the Electoral Mission, of left under the command or con- 
trol of an officer of the country concerned. For its pro|)er control, it 
is obvious that such military force should be placed under the au- 
thority, if not the actual control, of the Chairman of the Electoral 
Mission during the electoral period. The Chairnmn of tlie Electoral 
Mission need have no administrative authority over the United States 
forces in the country. He does, however, expect full support from 
such forces. The military protection required for the Electoral Mis- 
sion will include guards at polling places and in the towns where 
polling places are situated. It may be necessary to increase the 
number of combat patrols during the period, particularly in sensitive 
areas. Escorts may be required to convoy groups of citizens to and 
from places of registration and voting. A general redistribution of 
military forces may be required to support the Electoral Mission 
during the critical x)eriod. 

d. Upon his amval in the country concerned, the Chairman of the 
Electoral Misvsion should have absolute local United States authority 
on all questions pertaining to the election. He communicates with 
the State Department, direct, concerning all electoral matters. The 
State Department repi*esentative regularly assigned to represent the 
Government of tlie United States in the foreign country concerned 
forwards reports or other correspondence conceniing or affecting the 
election through the Chairman of the Electoral Mission. The ab- 
sence of a definite delineation of authority may lead to confusion and 
disagreement. 

e. Direct contact with the Chief Executive of the countrj^ places the 
Chairman of the Electoral Mission in a position to exert a favorable 
influence, most important in its effect, toward the successful accom- 
i)llshment of his mi^on. The political party in power may att^pt 
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to adopt unethical measures that are tolerated by local civil law and 
accepted by customary usage. Sucli unethical measures may affect 
the conduct of a free, fair, and impartial election. Control over such 
matters generally rests rrith the Chief Executive of the country. 
Insofar as practicable, such unethical practices should be controlled 
by restrictive measures in the election laws themselves. An under- 
standing concerning these practices should be reached by the Govern- 
ment of the United States and the Chief Executive of the country 
concerned prior to the assumption of responsibility by the Govern- 
ment of the United States for the proper conduct of the elections. 
In the event problems arise tliat are beyond his control, the Chainnan 
of the Electoral Mission communicates the circumstances to the State 
Department, When the counsel or instructions of the latter have 
been received, he visits the Chief Executive of the foreign counti-y 
and, with, his cooperation, makes definite arrangements to remedy a 
situation which may become intolerable if permitted to continue. 
The Cliairmau makes an estimate of the funds that will be required 
to cover tlie expenses of the Electoral Mission, submits such estimate 
to the proper authority of the country concerned, and arranges for 
its appropriation. He arranges for the United States funds neces- 
saiy for salaries, allowances, and travel expenses to and from the 
country concerned, 

/. The Chairman selects his staff and organizes the Electoral Mis- 
sion. Through his Vice Chairman, he arranges to have the staff 
undertake studies and the preparation of detailed plans. 

(J. Prior to the departure of the other members of the Electoral 
Mission from the United States, the Chairman assists in drawing up 
a definite agreement between the two governments on the following 
matters : 

(1) The portion of the expenses of the Electoral Mission to be 
borne by the foreign government concerned, including the appropria- 
tion and the deposit of such funds to the credit of the Electoral 
Mission. 

(2) The strength of the constabulary or other military organiza- 
tion of the country concerned, and the police force estimated to be 
necessary to insure peace and order in the country during the elec- 
toral period, and during the 30 days immediately preceding that 
period. He receives definite assurances that the military and police 
forces will be maintained at the estimated required strength. 

. (3) The laws and decrees of the government concerned that are 
<K>nsidered necessaiy in order that the Electoral Mission may apcom- 
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plish its task. Such laws and decrees should be passed and promiil- 
gated prior to the assumption of it-s functions by the Electoral Mis- 
sion in order that the appearance of pressure on the part of the 
Electoral Mission may be avoided. 

h. The Giairman of the Electoral Mission should be installed in a 
properly furnished residence by the foreign government concerned. 
He arranges for the government concerned to provide the Electoral 
Mission with sufficient office space where complete privacy is assured. 

i. After his appointment as President of the National Board of 
Elections, the Chairman of the Electoral Mission organizes that 
Board and trains the personnel necessary for its proper functioning. 
He calls meetings of the National Board of Elections to discuss the 
electoral law and its i^rocedure, and to make such decisions as are 
required for tlie proi)er interpretation and execution of that law. In 
some instances, the candidates for office, their followers, and even the 
political parties themselves may require emphatic instruction to guide 
tliein in their conduct. Political x^arties and their leaders are re- 
quired to assume certain definite responsibilities, and are charged with 
maintaining discipline within their respective organizations. 

^ 14-17. Vice chairman.— The Vice Chairman of the Electoral Mis- 
sion is the assistant to the Chairman of the Electoral Miasion. He 
is also Vice President of the National Board of Elections. In gen- 
eral, his duties are comparable to tliose performed by a chief of staff. 
As Vice President of the National Board of Elections, he attends 
all meetings of that Board and is prepared to assume the office of 
the President in the event of the iatter's inability to serve. 

1^18. Executive officer*—*. The duties of the Executive Officer 
include the administration, training, and supervision of United 
States electoral personnel in their activities of a nonpolitical nature. 
He controls the expenditure of United States funds, and an-anges 
for the procurement of necessary United States supplies. He is the 
liaison officer between the Electoral Mission and United States forces. 
The activities of t!ie Executive Officer are confined to Electoral Mis- 
sion duty only, as differentiated from duties pertaining to the 
National Board of Elections. This tends to keep the administration 
of the Electoral Mission and the training of its personnel separated 
from the electoral fmictiOhs of the Electoral Mission. 

5. Th^ Executive Officer may be assisted in the adhiinistration of 
the personnel Of the Electoral Mission by the assignment of one or 
tci6m oiflficers as commanding officers of units of the electoral de- 
tachment* When the administration of their detachments does not 
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require their full time, and when there is a need for their services, 
the latter !iiay be assigwed duty as assistants to the staff officers of 
the JBiectoral Mission. 

14^19. Secretary.-~«. The duties of the Secretary inchide the op- 
eration, direction, and supervision of the office personnel of the 
Electoral Mission. He records the assignments of personnel, in- 
cluding transfers and other items of importance. He is charged 
with the safeguardiTig and filiug of all correspondence of the Elec- 
toral Mission. He keeps the daily history of the! Mission. The 
Secretary arranges for the reception of officials and other visitors. 
The information and reception desks operate under his supervision. 
He supervises the work of the nonclerical civilian employees of the 
Electoral Mission. He is not assigned the dual function as Secretary 
of the National Board of Elections. An additional officer is re- 
quired for that duty. 

h. The Chief Clerk operates under the su{)ervision of the Secre- 
tary. His duties include tlie management of the clerical force 
attached to the Executive Officer's office, and thet proper handling of 
incoming and outgoing correspondence, files, and orders issued by 
the Executive Officer. He is charged with the duty of posting 
guards to safeguard the office and correspondence therein. The 
Electoral Mission bulletin board is under his direct supervision. 

Inspector.—The Inspector of the Electoral Mission should 
h& thoroughly familiar with the electoral law and all interpretations, 
decisions, and instructions of the National Board of Elections. He 
should be qiuilified to conduct investigations and interviews in the 
language of the country. His duties include the investigation of 
complaints of a serious nature. He keeps the President of the 
National Board of Elections infonned of the operations of the 
electoral law and procedure by observation of their operation 
througliout the coimtry. He visits the various outlying departments, 
and studies conditions which may have a direct and important 
bearing on the elections. 

14-21. Inteltigence and press relations officer.— a. The Intelli- 
gence and Press Relations Officer collects, evaluates, and distributes 
all intelligence information of interest to the Electoral Minion. He 
is in constant touch with the military, economic, social, and political 
atuations and developm^nite in^fa;r as elections!. 
A periodic inteUigeiice report, covering the political, economic, and 
military situation, is made regularly. The period covered may be 
biweekly or monthly. He prepares and submits to the Ghainhan 
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of the Electoral Mission, periodically or upon call, general estimates 
covering the military or political situation, and may be directed to 
prepare special studies of particular localities or activities. A per- 
sonnel file of all important characters in the coxmtry is kept up to 
date. This file has a complete history of each individual, including 
his military and political affiliations. The Intelligence and Pi*ess 
Relations Officer is the liaison officer of the Electoral Mission with 
intelligence sections of United St^ites military forces, native military 
and police forces, and with the local and foreign press. He prepares 
arid relea^ information to the press. A clipping bureau is main- 
tained and brief resumes are prepared of all articles appearing in 
the press concerning the Electoral Mission or the National Board 
of Elections. The latter are prepared daily and submitted to the 
Chairman of the Electoral Mission. If deemed advisable, a i^suine 
of such infoniuition may be mimeogi'aphed and distributed to per- 
sonnel of the Electoral Mission. Prior to leaving the United States 
and after arrival in the country concerned, the Intelligence and 
Press Relations Officer collects books, texts, and articles of a non- 
fictional nature pertaining to the country or region concerned, and 
maintains such material for the use of tlie personnel of the Electoral 
Mission. Photographs are taken of various subjects having to do 
with the activities of the Electoral Mission and are later included 
in the final report made to the United States State Department. 

h. Assistants to the Intelligence and Press Relations Officer are 
assigned to relieve him of the details of compiling briefe of articles 
appearing in the press, and to assist in the preparation of press re- 
leases. These assistants also make special investigations and i-eports, 
and assist in the instruction of Electoral Mission personnel during 
the period immediately preceding the registration of voters. 

c. The office force will generally require a minimum of three pro- 
ficient stenographers and typists, at least one of whom should be 
thoroughly conversant with the language of the country concerned. 
It will often be convenient to employ one or more native interpreters 
to assist the Intelligence Officer. They should be men of education, 
good bearing, and neutrality in politics. If it is impossible to find 
nonpartisan interpreters, they should be selected equally f rmn among 
partisans of both political patties. 

14r-22. Law ofBcer.— The Law Officer furnishes information to 
the President of the National Board of JElections on legal matters 
relating to that Board. In the dischai^ of such duties, he takes 
into conisideration the current electoral te.w, ihe conjstitution of the 
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country concerned, various local laws and decrees, and, as a matter 
of precedent, the rulings and decisionn of former Electoral Missions 
and National Boards of Elections. When required, lie renders 
opinions on complaints submitted to the National Board of Elections 
for a ruling. He prepares tlie initial draft of the electoral law, 
during the period of survey by the Cliairman of the Electoral Mis- 
sion, provided snch a document has not already been furnished 
through the United States State Department. Upon the completion 
of its duties by the Electoral Mission, the Law Officer prepares a 
report showing any weaknesses in the legal features of the electoral 
law or procedure that have been disclosed in the election just com- 
pleted'. This report is prepared in tiie form of proposals for laws, 
decrees, and instructions, and is delivei^ to officials of the country- 
concerned as a suggestion for the improvement of the electoral law 
and procedure, 

h. The Law Officer may be assigned one or more assistants, in- 
cluding United States civilian experts in electoral law. Such cleri- 
cal assistance as may be necessary is provided. Two stenographers 
and typists may be considered the minimum requirement for this 
office. If practicable, they should have had prior experience in legal 
research and reports. 

14r-23. Commiinications oWieer*~a. The Communications Officer 
prepares plans and recommendations for the maintenance of efficient 
communications for the Electoral Mission and National Board of 
Elections, by the utilization of existing means of communication, and 
througli the supply of such additional channels as are necessary and 
practicable. Methods of communication will generally include tele- 
graphy radio, telephone, airplane panel and pick-up, and messenger. 
The Communications Officer is responsible for the coding, decoding, 
routing, and filing of dispatches. He maintains a record of com- 
munication facilities throughout the country, 

h. AH the usual agencies of communication in the country should 
be available to the Electoral Mission and the National Board of Elec- 
tions. In addition, the communication facilities of United States 
military and naval forces may be placed at the disposal of the Elec- 
torsil Mission, provided this can be done without interference with 
the normal commimicatipns of the latter. Such forces will often 
have only extremely limited facilities for communications, and these 
will be heavily burdened with liecessa traffic. In order that these 
facilities may hot be further burdened, the Electoral Minion should 
limit its requests foiv trari^misision of messages to case^ of urgent 
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necessity, or after the failure or proved hijule{|uacy ol' other means 
of communication. Communication with detachments at polling 
places may sometimes be difficult and slow. It may be necessary to 
depend chiefly upon the airplane for communication with remote 
places lacking other commnnication facilities, and for communication 
with places with which other means of communication is unreliable. 
For short messages, advantage can be taken of planes that patrol 
remote registration and voting places. 

14r-24. Disbursing and supply officer. — The Disbursing and Sup- 
ply Officer is I'esponsible for the custody and expenditure of all funds 
of the country concerned, x^l'^^'^^l to the credit of the Electoi-al Mis- 
sion. He prepares estimates for funds required by the Electoral 
Mission, and presents them to the Chairman of the Electoral Mission 
for requisition on the foreia;]! govermnent concerned. He drafts all 
correspondence pertaining to funds of the Electoral Mission placed 
to its credit by the foreign goverTiment. AVhen required, he submits 
Touchers and requisitions requiring expenditures to the Executive 
OlBcer for approval. He submits monthly itemized reports of re- 
ceipts and expenditures, together with the necessary vouchers, to the 
Minister of Finance of the government concerned, via the Chairman 
of the Electoral Mission. The Disbursing and Supply Officer visits 
the Minister of Finance and secures his approval of the wording and 
arrangement of vouchers in order that tlie latter may conform to the 
current governmental practice. Electoral Mission funds are kept on 
deposit in an approved bank in the name of the Electoral Mission. 
The Disbursing and Svipply Officer keeps the books, records, vouchers, 
and reports pertaining to such funds, according to approved methods. 
The transportation of personnel and freight by rail, aii plane, motor, 
etc., and the coordination of the employment of such agencies is a 
function of the Disbursing and Supply Officer. Prior to the depar- 
ture of the Electoral Mission from the United States, the Disbiu'sing 
and Supply Officer prepares a budget estimate of the elections in con- 
siderable cletail. To this estimate should be added the item, "Unesti- 
mated, TJnderestimated, and Unforeseen Items." Insofar as can be 
foreseen, the budget estimate should contain all contingent items, 
such as per diem allowances and rentals. Some items which are 
included in the budget estimate, may be found to be unnecessary later, 
but are included as a precautionary measure to insure an adequacy of 
funds. It is far easier to reach an agi-eement upon a definite sum 
initially, even though this sum is somewhat hirge, than it is to pro- 
cure supplementary funds from time to time in order to make up for 
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a budget estimate that was originally inadequate. A favorable im- 
pressioii is created when unexpended credits are turned back to the 
credit of the country concerned by the Electoral Mission. The funds 
appropriated by the country concerned should be placed to the credit 
of the Electoral Mission for its use immediately upon arrival at the 
beginning of the electoral period, in order to provide funds for ex- 
penses, supplies, and rents, that will be needed immediately. Before 
his departure from the United States, the Disbursing and Supply 
Officer should be furnished a statement by the State Department 
indicating the exact United States funds and funds of the country 
concerned that will be available for the conduct of tlie elections. 

14r-25. Medical officer. — ^The Medical Otlicer is charged with caring 
for the health of the personnel of the Electoral Mission. He instructs 
such personnel in hygiene, sanitation, and related subjects that are 
peculiar to the country concerned. When the bulk of the personnel 
of the Electoral Mission is distributed in outlying regions, the Medical 
Officer makes inspection trips to tlie various departments to investigate 
living conditions, health, hygiene, and sanitation. 

14-26. Aides,-— Aides are assigned to the Cliairman of the Elec- 
toral Mission to perform such duties of an official, or personal nature 
as the Chairman may direct. It may be found practicable to assign 
one aide additional duty as morale officer. As such, he is r^ponsible 
for the recreational activiti^ and equipment of the Electoral Mission 
persoimel. 

14r-27. Departmental board personnel. — a. The Chairmen of De- 

paHmental Boards are commissioned officers of the United States 
forces. They are directly responsible to the President of the National 
Board of Elections for the proper conduct and operation of the 
electoral procedure within their respective departments. The neces- 
sary facilities to carry out these duties are placed at their disposal. 
They are inducted into office by the National Board of Elections, and 
proceed to their respective departments about 6 or 8 weeks prior to the 
iii'st day designated for registration. Additional commissioned of- 
ficers are designated as Vice Cliairmen of Departmental Boards and 
serve as assistants to the Departmental Chairmen. Upon arrival at 
the capital of his department, the Chairman makes contact with the 
local civilian officials, and organizes the Departmental Board of Elec- 
. tions. He surveys the departmental political organization and studies 
any changes I'ecomraended by tlie political members of his board. 
Armed with this information, he makes a personal reconnaissance of 
Ms department to establish contacts in the various cantons (districts) 
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and to cletermine if any rearningement of proposed polling places is 
advisable. He surveys the political r.nd luil it ary situation throughout 
his department, ascertains the housing and rationing facilities avail- 
able to the Electoral Mission personnel, and determines the inimher 
of guards necessary for their protection and for the maintenance of 
order at the polling places. The Chairman then returns to the 
capital of the country concerned, where he makes a detailed report 
to the President of the National Board of Elections. Included in 
this report are recommendations made as a result of a survey of the 
department. 

b. The Departirsental Board of Elections is organized in a manner 
similar to the National Board of Elections. The Board consists of 
the Chairman, who is a commissioned officer of the United States 
forces, and two political members, one represeiitin^r each of the two 
political parties. The political members are appointed by the Na- 
tional Board of Elections after nomination by the representativts of 
their respective political parties, Avho are members of the National 
Board of Elections. Provision is made for the appointment of sub- 
stitutes to act in case of incapacity of regular political members. 

e. The Chairman in each department is autliorized to appoint a 
secretary for the Departmental Board of Elections. It may be ad- 
visable to restrict such appointments to commissioned officers of the 
United States forces. The Secretary may be a United States civilian 
or a civilian of the country concerned. He takes no part in the de- 
liberations or decisions of the Board. 

d. The Departmental Board of Elections has general supervision of 
the election in its own department, and deals directly with Cantonal 
(District) Boards of Election. The Departmental Chairman is 
frequently called upon to m-oncile the opposing views of the political 
members of the Board, Every attempt is made to dispose of com- 
plaints, appeals, and petitions by action of the Departmental Board, 
permitting only the more important complaints, appeals, and petitions 
to go to the National Board of Elections for decision. 

14-28. Cantonal board personnel.— a. The Cantonal (District) 
Boards of Election are similar in composition, to the Departmental 
Boards of Election. Each Cantonal (District) Board of Elections 
has a Chairman, who is usually an enlisted man of the United States 
naval or military forces^ and two political memWs, one from each 
of the two pohtical parties. The political members of a Cantonal 
(Distnct) Bpsirct ;o^ by the Departmental 

BoaM^ of : El^tip^ iii a manner similar to the appointment of the 
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political members of the latter by the National Board of Elections. 
Provision is made for the appointment of substitutes to act in case 
of incapacity of regular political members. In some cases, the 
Chairman, as well as the other two members of the Board, is a citizen 
of the coimtiy concerned. Care should bo exercised that the number 
of Oiairmeu assigned from among citizens of the country concerned 
are drawn equally from both political parties, in order to avoid 
chai^;es of partisanship, 

h. The Cantonal (District) Board of Elections exercises direct 
supervision over the registration and votin^r of tlie individual voter. 
The Cantonal (District) Board is responsible for the enforcement 
of provisions (>f the electoral regulations to insure a "free and fair" 
election. This responsibility rests primarily upon the Chairman, as 
tlie representative of the United States Government, vrho is in direct 
contact with the voters themselves. He is placed in a position of 
r^ponsibility and authority, and his relations with the political 
memljers of the Board and the military guards will require a maxi- 
mum of tact and good judgment. The Cantonal (District) Chair- 
man and his guards siiould arrive at the location of their polling 
places at least one week prior to the first day designated for registra- 
tion, in order that they may be established and ready for the trans- 
action of official business on the opening day. In each case, cir- 
cumstances will determine whether or not the Cantonal (District) 
Chairman and his guards will be withdrawn to the nearest garrison 
during the period between the close of the registration and the time 
it will be necssary to return to the polling places for the election. 
This decision will be influenced by the cludlenges, complaints, and 
Gtlier official business to be transacted, and by the travel time re- 
quired to make the trip. The final decision is made by the De- 
partmental Chairman or higher authority after consultation with the 
military commander concerned. 

<?, Many of the cantons (districts) may be situated in remote and 
outlying places where United States members may be forced to 
Undergo some hardships^ It may be necessary for them to liv^ in 
uncomfortable and unhealthful surroundings without immediate 
^^^^19^1^^ pick-up may be the only method 

of ;c6i)iim some cases. 

d. Wlien the Electoral Mission personnel available is limited in 
niunber, itmay not be feasible to assign a Chairman to each Cantonal 
(District) Boardi In such cases, it may be necessary to use super- 
visors. A supervisor is an enlisted member of the Electoiul Mission 
who acts as Chairman oi two or irwre Cantonal (District) Boards ^f. 
Election. 
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Par. Page 

Members and staff, _ _ _ 14-29 29 

Duties 14-30 go 

Secretary 14_31 30 

Complaints, appeals, and petitions 14-32 30 

Assembly 14-33 32 



14-29, Members and staff.— a. The membership of the National 
Board of Elections inchides the following: 

1. President— The Chairman of the Electoral Mission. He is 
designated as President of the National Board of Elections by the 
executive of the foreign country concerned. He is legally inducted 
into office in accordance with tlie laws of that country, as are also 
the two political members, 

2. Member. — This member is designated by one of the major po- 
litical parties and represents that political party on the National 
Board of Elections. 

3. Member.— This member is designated by the other major po- 
litical party and represents that party on the National Board of 
Elections. 

h The Staff of the National Board of Elections consists of a sec- 
retary, iissistant secretary, translators, a.m\ clerks. The number of 
translators and clerks is governed by the need for their services, and 
will vary with the size of the country, the number of voters, and the 
electoral laws of the country. 

c. In order that the work of the National Board of Elections may 
continue without interruption, substitutes for all nwihibers are pro- 
vided to take the place of any members who are temporarily unable 
to serve during meetings. Tlie substitutes are designated by th© 
major political parties of the country concerned, and are legally in^ 
ducted into office in accordance with the laws of the country in the 
same manner as provided for regular members. The Vice Chairman 
of the Electoral Mission is designated as Vice President of the 
National Board of Elections. Although only one secretary and one 
assistant secretary are normally required to carry ou the work of the 
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National Board of Elections, it is convenient to have substitutes 
available who have been legaliy designated and inducted into office. 

14-30. Duties.— The National Board of Elections exercises general 
supervision of the election and is the final autliority on all matters 
pertaining to the election. It issues interpretations and instructions 
lor the proper execution of the electoral laws. The National Board 
of Elections hears all complaints that require its decision. When 
such action is indicated, complaints should be investigated initially 
by the political party concerned and then i)rescnted to tlie National 
Board of Elections by the resiwnsible head of that political party. 
Petitions and appeals presented for action by responsible citizens must 
be made in accordance with the law of the country, and in a manner 
that will uphold the dignity of the National Board of Elections, 

14^31. Secretary of the National Board of EIections.~-This office 
is generally filled by a commissioned officer of the United States naval 
or military forces. He is charged with keeping the record of the 
mhmtes of all meetings of the National Board of Elections. He pre- 
pares all correspondence emanating from the National Board of 
Elections, and maintains a record of all incoming and outgoing cor- 
respondence of that Board. Since the National Board of Elections 
does not have a comnumication system of its own, the commmiication 
system available to the Electoral Mission is employed to handle the 
communications of the Board. The Secretariat of the National Board 
of Elections should be entirely apart from the offices of tlie Electoral 
Mission, but should be conveniently located with relation to the latter 
in order that the necessary contact among the various staff members 
may be readily maintained. The Secretary has an assistant secretary, 
and one or more stenographers for clerical assistance. Wlien the 
offices of the Electoral Mission and the National Board of Elections 
are separated by several city blocks, it is desirable that the Secretary 
of the National Board of Elections have his office at the headquarters 
of the Electoral Mission. The Assistant Secretary of the National 
Board of Elections is in charge of the office of the National Board of 
Elections. Matters requiring the signature of the Secretary of the 
National Board of Elections are sent to th& latter's office at the head- 
quarters of the Electoral Mission. It should be clearly understood 
that the Secretaiy of the Electoral Mission does not perform a dual 
function as Secretary of tlie National Board of Elections. These are 
completely separate functions. 

14r-32. Conipiaints, appeals, and petitions.— a. AH complaints, 
appeals, and petitions should be pre.sented through the regular official 
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channels. Subordinate agencies should make every effort to settle 

such matters without the necessity of forwarding them to the next 
higher agency for action. Xo further their own interests, complain- 
ants will often attempt to take their complaints to tlio higliest 
authority that will listen to them. Thus, if a complainant succeeds 
in presenting a complaint before the President of the National Board 
of Elections, and the latter refers the complaint to a Chairman of a 
Departmental Board of Elections for an investigation, the complain- 
ant will have a tendency, thereafter, to ignore the Chairmen of the 
Departmental Boards of Elections. Much correspondence and time 
will he saved if the higher authority refuses to accept complaints, 
appeals, and petitions when it is obvious that a subordinate agency 
can handle the matter. 

h. When complaints, appeals, and petitions are received through 
the mail, direct, by the President of the National Board of Elections, 
they should be i-eturned to the originator with instructions that tliey 
be taken up with the proi>er subordinate authority in order that they 
may be received through regular official channels. This will gen- 
erally mean that the originator will be instructed to submit his com- 
plaint, appeal, or . petition to a Departmental Board of Elections. 
In order that a record may be made of all such mattei^s, oral com- 
plaints, appeals, and decisions should not be accepted. The origi- 
nator should be instructed that all sucli matters must be submitted 
in the! form of a written document before action can be taken, 

<?. Members of the staff of the headquarters of the Electoral Mis- 
sion, who are personally acquainted with the leading politicians, 
must be particularly careful to prevent Such acquaintanceship from 
being imposed upon by the politicians. It is to be expected that the 
latter will attempt to register complaints with the members of tlie 
staff of the headquarters of the Electoral Mission with the expressed 
desire that such staff member make a personal investigation. If such 
complaints are received, they normally will have to be referred to a 
Chairman of a Departmental Board of Elections to investigate, and 
such request should go through the I^resident of the National Board 
of Elections. This will tend to overburden the Secretariat of that 
Board, and violates the principles laid down in paragraph 14^32, 
above. When staff members of the Electoral Mission receive such 
requests, they should tactfully, but fii-mly, refuse to accept the com- 
plaint and. should suggest that the complaint be taken directly to the 
Chairman of the Departmental Board of Elections concerned. The 
same principle applies to the acceptance of complaints, appeals, and 
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|)etitioiis by the Chairman of a Depaitinental Board of Elections, 
wlieii it is obvious that the matter is not to l)0 luindled originally by 
a Cliairnian of a Cantonal (District) Board of Klections. A strict 
compliance with the instructions contained in tliis paragrapli will 
simplify many of the problems arising in coimection with the 
electoral laws and electoral procedure. 

14-33. Assembly. — ^The National Board of Elections should be fur- 
nished a place for holding its sessions. The location should be such 
as to furnish complete privacy. The space furnished should be in 
keeping with the dignity of the high office of the National Board of 
Elections, and sliould be free from the curiosity of the general 
public. Tiie main room for the holding of sessions should be suf- 
ficiency huge to accommodate a limited number of spectator. Pro- 
vision should 1)0 included for the maintenance of con»plete privacy 
during secret sessions. In order that the Secretariat of the Board 
may oc( upy offices convenient to the Board while in se^ion, it will 
often be most convenient to use a private lesidence of the Iwtter 
class as headquaiters of the National Board of Elections. In some 
cases, the National Board of Elections may be more conveniently 
located in a commercial building such as an office building. In the 
latter case, the maintenance of privacy w^ill he more diiHcuIt. The 
headquarters of the National Board of Elections should be within 
one or two blocks of the headquarters of the Electoral Mission, when 
such is practicable. The two offices should never be in the same 
block or under the same roof, in order to prevent interference with 
the proper performance of duty by both groups due to the close 
intermingling likely to ensue. 
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REGISTRATION AND VOTING 

Par. Page 

Registration. _ 14-34 33 

Voting 14-36 33 

Final reports 14-36 35 

1 4-/54. Registration.— «. The National Board of Elections desig- 
nates the (lay or days on which voters may register. The rules 
covering the process of registi*atioii hit. issued by the proper author- 
ity, 'iiirec successive Siiudays and two intei'veninfr Wednesdays 
will generally he foinid suffieieiit for registration days. Tlie desig- 
nation of five registration days will encourage the greatest possible 
innnlxiir of voters to register and will permit them to do so with the 
least inconvenience to themselves, 

h. Cantonal (District) I5oards of Election are orgjinized some 
time prior to the first date set for registration. The registration 
of voters is conducted by these Cantonal (Digtrict) Boards, In 
order that the Cantonal (District) Boards of Elections may hear 
or dispose of any challenges made daring registration of voters, 
a day is set aside for this purpose. It will generally be found con- 
v(;iiient to designate a date about a week after the last registration 
datfi f()r the hearing and disposition of challenges. 

G. The average voter will judge the efficiency and fairness of the 
election supervision by the procedure and methods employed during 
the registration period. The impressions received by the average 
citizen at this time will determine, in a large measure, tlie amount 
and kind of criticism that the Electoral Mission will receive. The 
creation of a favorable impression of fairness and impartiality will 
assist the Electoral Mission in carry injr out its mission of holding 
a "free and fair" election, by encouraging a larger proportion of the 
electorate to vote, 

U-35. Voting.— A study of the registration reports by Depart- 
men till Boards of Elections will indicate whether any changes are 
nece^ai^^ in the (iesij^^ Cantons {Districts). It may be 

found desirable to cdmbine some voting booths, and others may be 
moved or closed entirely. In some instances, additional voting 
booths may be headed in sections having poor roads or trails, and in 
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sections where there has been a large increase in population since the 
last elections. 

h. The ballots are prepared and supplied in a form in keeping with 
the nature of the election and the intellectual attainments of the in- 
habitants. In some countries, the political parties have a distinguish- 
ing color. For example, the color of one political party may be 
green, and the other i-ed. By the employment of a green or red circle 
on the ballot, a voter who cannot read, and is also not color blind, is 
enabled to place an {X) in the colored circle representing the party 
of his political belief. In some countries, the political parties are 
identified by certain symbols. For example, in one country, one {K)- 
litical party may have for its symbol a rooster and tlie other may use 
a bull The exact form of ballot to be employed should be deter- 
mined by a study of the customs and methods followed in the country 
concerned, after consultation with the best local counsel available. 

c. In order to prevent multiple voting, it is generally convenient to 
require each voter to dip one finger in a fluid stain of a secret fonnula 
immediately after deix)siting his ballot. The fluid should be of a 
type that cannot be removed by ordinary processes available to the 
inhabitants, and should wear off after the elapse of several days. 
The color should be such that it will show clearly in contrast with 
the color of the individual The fonnula of the fluid is kept secret 
to prevent the distribution of neutralizing formulas by persons bent, 
on illegal practices. Since some opposition to the use of marking 
fluid may be encountered, it is well to have the Chief Executive of 
the country, leading candidates, and other prominent citizens photo- 
graphed while dipping their fingers into the fluid. Wide publicity 
is given the demonstrations, together with the favorable comments 
from such prominent citizens concerning the requirement. 

d. If the registration has been carefully conducted, and disposition 
has been made of all challenges prior to the day of election, the voting 
will be expedited, and the work of the Cantonal (District) Boards, 
subsequent to the day of election, will also be lessened. When all the 
business pertaining to electoral procedure has been completed by the 
Cantonal (District) Boards of Election, the members of the Cantonal 
(District) Boards of Election proceed to the departmental capital with 
the ballots and records. Each Departmental Board of Elections hears 
all challenges a^nd complaints of each Cantonal (District) IBoard m its 
department W>en the Departmental Board has heard and settled 
an challenges and complaints, the members of the Cantonal (District) 
3oai^s V)f : fiieetions are released from further electoral duty. The 

U 
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Chairmen of the Departmental Boards of Election then report in 
pei'son with their complete electoral reports to tlie National Board of 
Elections, Serious reports and challenges from any departinent are 
heard by the National Board of Elections in the presence of the 
Chairman of the Departmental Board of Elections concerned. Th<i 
ruling of the National Board of Elections is final in each case. 

14r~36. Final reports The National Board of Klections sub- 
mits a complete report of the elections to the Chief Executive of the 
foreign country after receiving the reports of all the Departmental 
Bosirds of Election, After the Chief Executive has received this re- 
port, the Electoral Mission is released of its electoral duty by proper 
United States authority. 

6, Upon completion of their duties, the personnel of the Electoral 
Mission may be required to submit reports of their particular activi- 
ties. Cantonal (District) Chairmen may be required to describe their 
cantons (districts), the living conditions encountered, and other 
matters of interest. Departmental Chairmen may b© required to 
describe the o})eration f>f the electoral la w as they obser ved its opera- 
tion in their departments, together with atiy recommendations they 
may wish to make for the conduct of future elections, 

c. The Chairman of the Electoral Mission submits a detailed and 
comprchensi^'c report to the State Department covering the histofy 
of the Electoral Mission, The report includes criticisms and recom- 
mendations of a constructive nature, and all information likely to be of 
assistance to future electoral missions. 

O 
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INTRODUCTION 

Par, Page 

Ot;nei-al 15^1 i 

Factors to be considered Vy-2 1 

Phases of withdrawal 1^>-^ i 

15-1. General.~In accordajice with national policy, it is to he ex- 
])ected that small \vai« operations will not be conducted with a view to 
the permanent acquisition of any fdreiiiu territory. A foi-ce engaged 
in sniall wars operations may expect to ^Yithdra^vn from foreign 
territory as soon as its mission is accomplished. In some instances, 
changes in national foreign policy may lead to the abrupt termination 
of small wars operations within a given theater. Since eventiial 
withdrawal is certain, it is a governing factor in troop assignment and 
field operations. 

15 -2. Factors to be considered. — Voluntary and involuntary with- 
draAval from contact with a hostile force is a tactical operation, the 
basic princi|>les of which are applicable to any type of warfare. When 
a withdrawal from a foreign territory is ordered, the mission will 
nsually be to withdraw, leaving the local government secure in its 
ability to execute all of its functions satisfactorily. Policies, decisions, 
plans, and alternate plans should be decided upon well in advance of 
the time of execution. Ixjcal govertimental fimctions should be re- 
turned to the control of tiie local authorities as early in the campaig!i 
as conditions w^arrant, in order that it may not be necessary to turn 
over all such functions at one time. As soon as an approximate date 
foi' withdiawal has been decided, the cf>mmandei' of tlie United States 
forces makes recommendations to higher authority relative to the 
methods to accomplish the withdrawal and requests decisions on all 
matters pertaining to the operation that he is not empowered to decide 
himself. Decisions are requested on all matters requiring coordination 
by a liigher authority. 

15-3. Phases of withdrawal.— For convenience of analysis, with- 
drawal is divided into two phases; the withdrawal from active mili- 
tary operations and the final withdrawal. The withdrawal fjpcim. 
active military oj)erations commences when elements of the United 
States forces initiate the restoration to the local authorities of any 
governmental authority or responsibility that has been assumed during 
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the course of the campaign. This phase of the oj^eration terminates 
when (lie local government is in complete control of the theater of 
operations. This phase may merge into the jfinal withdrawal phase 
since the final withdraw- al may be proceeding concurrently with the 
last stages of withdrawal from active military operations. When the 
United States forces have transferied all governmental authoiity and 
responsibility to the local government and no further military opera- 
tions are contemplated except in case of grave emergency, the final 
withdrawal phase may be properly considered to have started. This 
phase ends when all United States forces have been evacuated from the 
foreign country. 
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WITHDRAWAL FROM ACTIVE MILITARY OPERATIONS 

Concentration li>-4 .3 

Rights retiiiiifiri _ 15-r> 3 

Procedure 15~(> 4 

15-4. Concentration. — During the initial iiuUtax'y operations of a 
small war campaign, the commander of the United States forces is 
usually free to dispose his forces in accordance with the tactical situa- 
tion, subject to general directives received fioin higher authority. 
When the tactical situation permits, troops may be withdrawn from 
outlying areas and concentrated at x>oiiifs that will enable them to 
support native forces if such support is required. When order is 
restored and the proficiency of the native troo})s or police is such that 
there is no further need for United States forces in closQ support, the 
iatter may be concentrated in a locality or localities where they will be 
available in case of emergency, Tliis concentration may be gradual 
and extend over a considerable period of time. It may be hastened 
or retarded by international or local x>oUtical considerations. Concen- 
tration areas are selected only after a careful estimate of the situa- 
tion. In a witlidrawal that is unhampered by combat operatioiiSj 
logistic considerations will usually be a controlling factor in the selec- 
tion of such areas. The main or final concentration area or ai-eas 
will normally be at a seaport. "\^nien the final concentration area or 
areas lie inland, a line of communication thereto must be secured. 

15-5. Rights retained.— As the XT. S. forces vdll relinquishing 
all, or at least a part, of their military, territorial, and administration 
functions, consideration must be given to the matter of rights and 
l)0wers that are to be i-etained by the United States forces for reasons 
of. policy or security. The right to use all communication facilities 
is retained in order that the supply and evacuation of United States 
forces may be readily carried out until the final withdrawal is com- 
]>leted. Means of communication include the unrestricted use of 
roads, railroads, waterways, as well as telephone and radio facilities. 
A definite written agi-eement with the proper authorities is usually 
made to cover the retention of rights and privileges pertaining to 
communication facilitie^s. Military control is retained over areas! 
actually uskl for military purposes, such as camp sites, airfields, and 
supply bases. Control is also retained over sufficient; adjacent ter 
rain to provide for their defense. The right to operate military 
planes throughout the theater of oi^e rations is also retained. Com- 
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plete jurisdiction over all members of the Uinted States forces, even 
if serving in some capacity with the local government, should be 
retained. Under no circumstuuces should members of the United 
States forces be subject to trial by the courts of the foreign country, 
Tlie detention of nuembers of tlie United States forces b^- native police 
or military autliority should be pernutted only in the gravest emer- 
geucy, and then only foi' the protection of life and property until 
the offender can be turned over to United States military or naval 
authority. In all small-war operations, a definite policy relative to 
the joint functioning, the extent of duties, and the mutual relations 
among local police forces, local military forces, and United States 
foi'ces sliould be enunciated as early as practicable. Modification of 
the details of the policies agreed u])on are transmitted to all con- 
cerned from time to time as the witlidrawal progresses. 

lr>-6. Procedure. — ^^Normally, the first step in the withdrawal from 
active military operations will ho the concentration of troops at some 
suitable location or locations in eacli military territorial subdivision. 
Tlie hinil step will probably be the withdraAval of troops from these 
territorial subdivisions to a fiind concentration yxnnt or points. No 
area is evacuated until adeciuate local agencies have assumed the 
responsibility for the niaintcnance of law and order. Usually, the 
initial withdrawal of troops is from the more tranquil or remote 
areas. If conditions permit, troops are assembled at the most advan- 
tageous locations in the territorial subdivisions and are then with- 
drawn by battalions or regiments. In anticipation of withdrawal, 
and for otlier cogent reasons, it is desirable to release the United 
States forces from ail routine constabulary and police duties as 
early in the campaign as the situation permits. Such procedure does 
not preclude participation in joint combat operations, since the 
United States forces continue to act as support for the native mili- 
taiy forces. TJnforeseen developments in the militaiy situation may 
necessitate active cond)at operations by United States forces in order 
to maintain the morale and prestige of the native military forces 
that find tliemselves hard-pi-ossed. Tactical units of the United 
States forces may be evac\iated from the theater of operations prior 
to the date of final withdrawal. In such cases, due regard should 
be given to the necessity of i-etaining certain special units that will 
be required to function until tlie last troops are withdrawn. Such I 
special units include air, supply, and communication troops. Ad- 
ministrative plans and the logistics pertaining tx) the evacuation 
slibuld be formulated well in advance of the actual troop movement. 
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15-7. General.— After the withdrawal from active military opera^ 
tions is compU^ted, the United States forces have the status of re- 
serves. Although their active employment is not anticipated, they 
are held in readiness for active military operations. Their presence 
is an influential factor in the support of a legally constituted local 
government. At times, a military commission, legation guard, or 
other component of the United States forces may remain in the 
country after the final withdrawal of the major portion of the 
troops. In such cases, they remain as a result of diplomatic ex- 
changes between the Government of the United States and the coun- 
try concerned. The final withdrawal is not thereby affected. The 
plan for the final withdrawal k submitted to higher authority for 
approval well in advance of the eontemplat:ed operation. The final 
authority empowered to approve, modify, or disapprove all or part 
of the plan for final withdrawal may be the senior officer present or 
the Secretary of the State, War, or Navy Department, In some 
caseSy.the approval of the Chief Executive of the United States may 
be required- The necessity for the approval of any or all of these, 
authorities will dei)end upon tlie location of the theater of opera- 
tionsj..ihe provisions of the agreement f or the withdrawal, or other, 
factors, dependent upoii the type of operation. Many important 
questions requiring action by a higher authority will usually present 
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themselves. Those that can be foreseen are ordinarily submitted 
for decision well in ach'ance of the date of final withdrawal. 

15-8. Plans and orders. — Initial plans for withdrawal are usually 
tentative. Due to unforeseen developments in the military situation, 
they are subject to changes that may be imposed by directives and 
instructions from higher authority as they become necessary. As a 
consequence, initial orders for the withdrawal ai-e issued in frag- 
inentai'y form in order to allow the niaxinniin preparation period. A 
formal written operation order witli appropriate annexes, confirming 
fragmentary orders and embodying all pertinent instructions for the 
withdrawal, is issued well in advance of the final troop movement. 
All agencies and units of the United States forces should be given 
ample time to provide for every detail pertaining to the withdrawal. 
The fonnulation of a compi-eliensive plan for the final withdrawal is 
dependent upon securing definite iufornuition relative to the date of 
withdrawal, the ships available for transportation, the schedules of 
such ships, the naval support available, naval operations affecting the 
"withdrawal, the destination and final organization of the United 
States forces involved m the withdrawal, and the policies and deci- 
sions of higher authority relative to the political and military fea- 
tures of the situation. The necessary orders for the execution of 
the withdrawal are issued when the military requirements of ; the 
situation have been determined and all plans for the final stages of 
the withdrawal have been perfected in cooperation with the naval 
forces involved in the evacuation. The administrative details will. 
ordinarily require the issue of voluminous instructions. Only the 
essential general instructions pertaining to administrative matters 
are incorporated in the body of the operation order. Other adminis- 
ti ative instructions are ii^ued in the form of annexes to the operation 
order. 

15-0. Executive staflf duties.— Although the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the Executive Staff are essentially the same during the 
withdrawal period as at any other time during a small w^ars opera- 
tion, the members of the staff will usually find that their attention is 
focused on certain definite phases of their duties that assume rela- 
tively greater importance during this , period. The Chief of Staff 
may be designated as liaison ofticer for the purpose of assuring close 
cooperation with the local agencies of the State Department and other 
United States naval and military forces involved in the withdraw^ali 
The. Executive Staff concerns itself primarily with those decisions 
and policies amioiinced by th^ commander of tlie United States foirces 
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from time to time during the preparation period. These incltide the 

following: the date troops arc to be witluhawn from each concentra- 
tion area ; the dates on whicli major troop units are to be transferi'ed 
ito the continental United States ; protective measures to be employed ; 
assembly positions, wlien designated ; routes of movement to be used 
by each unit; composition and strength of the last unit to clear the 
countrj^; property and supplies to be returned to tlie continental 
United States; the disposition of property and supplies not to be 
returned to the United States; procedure to be followed during nego- 
tiations for final settlement of all claims against the United States as 
a result of military operations; reserve supplies and ammunition to 
be held available mitil the date of departure; date of evacuation of 
ineffectives, nonconibatants, dependents, household effects, and excess 
baggage ; and the ceremonies to be conducted upon the return of forts, 
barracks, or other property to the custody of the country concerned. 

15-10. First section. — ^I'he fii-st section is charged with the prepara- 
tion of details relative to the evacuation of the members of the United 
States forces and their families. Advance information as to tenta- 
tive assigiinients to new stations of all personnel is required in order 
that dependents and jiersonal effects may be properly routed. Since 
the evacuation of dependents will also require the transportation of 
the personal effects and household goods, this movement should be 
executed well in advance of the final troop movement. Arrangement 
is made for the discontinuance of Unitesd States postal service ashore 
and the transfer of such activities to naval vessels within the theater 
of operations. Steps are taken to obviate tlie continued arrival of 
United States mail for members of the command after the witli- 
dr».wal has been effected by a notification to all postmasters at for- 
warding ports in the continental United States of the date on which 
to discontiruie forwarding mail. Plans are agreed upon relative to 
the relationship of military police with meinl)ers of the United States 
forces, and with local nailitary and police forces. Preparations are 
made for the discontinuance of weffai-e and post exchange activities. 
The quantity of welfare and post exchange supplies brought into the 
country during the preparation for withdrawal is limited to the 
mininmm neces^iary for current needs. Measures are inaugurated to 
a^urethat all finiajicial obligations, individuail and organizational, of 
any kind whatsoi>yev, except those pertaining to the Quartermastei* 
and Paymaster I)epfti:toents, are liquidated prior to departure. Thiis 
procedure should be co¥K>prehensive, thorough, and timely in order to 
eliii^inate the submissiQii of claims by individuals against members 
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of the United States forces or against the tjnited States Government 
after the final withdrawal has been effected. The procurement and 
retention of releases and signed receipts from firms and individuals 
liaving financial dealings with the United States forces or with indi- 
yiduai members of the United States forces will eliminate the filing 
of delayed claims for reimbursement. The first section prepares the 
administrative annexes with which that section is concerned. 

15-11. Second section. — The second section continues its normal 
activities, paying particular attention to the reaction of the populace 
to the contemplated withdrawal. Steps are taken to uncover the 
activities of agitators or otliers who may attempt to interfere with 
the witlidrawal. Appropriate action is taken to see that maps and 
monographs of the country are up-to-date and as accurate as circum- 
stances will ]>frmit. Information thus collected may be of inesti- 
mable future value. 

15-12. Third section. — The third section continues its nonnal func- 
tions. A continuous study of the situation is conducted m order 
that the section may be prepared to make recommendations for 
changes in the plan when the circumstances demand. Thie military 
situation may change suddenly, and tentative plans must be prepared 
for the renewal of military operations, should such action become 
necessary. A thorough study of the ammunition requirements 
should be made with due regard to the military situation, as well as 
to the fact that it is desirable to keep such supplies at the minimum 
necessary for estimated requirements. 

15-13. Fourth section.— The fourth section is ordinarily con- 
fronted with a huge mass of detail prior to and during the with- 
drawal. The fourth section prepares and distributees administrative 
instructions and administrative orders to cover the details of the 
period of withdi-awal. Provision is made for the disposition of all 
supplies, including ammunition, motor transportation, and animals. 
Steps are taken to dispose of real estate, shelter, and other facilities. 
In all cases, signed releases are obtained from lessors. Arrange- 
ment is made to dispose of all the utilities maintained by the United 
States forces. In order that the movement of excess siipplies may 
be eipeditedv a schedule is prepared covering the tonnage to be 
shipped daily. A continuous study of the situation must be con- 
ducted ill order that prospective or emergency changes may be met 
with adequate supply arrangements, an d in order to insure the 
proper disposition of supplies and property. In general, all ex- 
cess supplies that are to be retuirned to the continental United States 
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are moved to the Uniteci States as early as possible. Care must 

be taken, however, not to reduce the amount of supplies below 
the estimated requirements. The equipment for all organizations 
should be reduced to tliat authorized for expeditionary units in ex- 
isting tables of organization, in advance of the date of withdrawal. 
The nonnal reseiTe of supplies carried by the force may be used 
before drawing on the supplies in the base depot or depots. The 
depots at embarkation points change from receiving and distributing 
centers to collecting and shipping centers. They should be kept 
supplied with outbound freight to insure that all available ship space 
is utilized. Arrangements are made for the transportation of de- 
pendents and troops by land and water, including the operation of 
ports of embarkation. Available government transportation is em- 
I)loyed to the fullest possible extent in effecting the witiidrawal of 
both personnel and materiel. Orders are issued relative to highway 
circulation and the control of traffic. Decision is made as to the 
priority of the expenditure of funds. The evacuation of hospital 
patients to the continental United StatCvS should be carried out with 
a view to reducing the number remaining in field hospitals to a 
minimum as the final day approaches. 

15-14. Special staff duties. — Tlie disposition of extra equipment 
and supplies is an important duty of all special staff officers. Defi- 
nite arrangements are necessary to prevent the loss of supplies as a 
result of carrying excess stocks. However, a proper amount of sup- 
plies must be maintained until the date of withdrawal. 

15-15. Air officer. — All active planes are maintained in commission 
aa long as practicable, and are flown or shipped to the continental 
United States. Since adverse flying weather may delay the depar- 
ture of the planes by air, the date of departure for planes being flown 
to the continental United States will normally be placed somewhat 
in advance of the date of departure of the last troop units. Con- 
sideration should be given to the fact that supply and maintenance 
facilities during the period immediately preceding the date of with- 
drawia! Avill be somewhat limited. Air operations should be reduced 
to the minimum required by the military situation in order that all 
planes may be in proper mechanical condition prior to their depar- 
ture from the country. 

13-16. Engineer officer.— -The engineer officer is in charge of the 
dismantling of portable coiistniction that is to be returned to the 
continental United States. -ITiie .constnictioh of cranes and oth^ 
Weight-lifting machinery may be required to move and load heayy 
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material If existing dock facilities are deficient, prepai-ations are 
made to reinforce and enlarge such facilities or to construct floating 
docks if required. The cooperation of riaval forces at the port or 
ports of embarkation will be of considerable assistance, 

15-17. Communications officer.— Tlie communications officer is 
responsible for the maintenance of communications until the last 
headquarters is closed. Plans are made for the disixjsition of com- 
munication equipment. Field radio sets are employed from the time 
permanent stations are closed until the arrival of naval vessels. Ar- 
rangements are made with naval vessels to take over radio comraulii- 
cation on a date just prior to the final date of withdrawal. Provision 
is made for the o])eration of a message center and messenger service 
until the headquarters of the United States forces is closed. Tele- 
phone service is continued at important stations by means of field 
sets or permanent installations until the final date of witlidrawal. 

15-18. Surgeon. — Field hospitals are maintained to meet maximum 
requirements until the naval forces present are able to furnish hos- 
pitalization. Patients are evacuated from field hospitals as soon as 
ships are available. Plans are made for the evacuation of casualties 
to the embarkation point or points in case of casualties during move- 
ment to the latter. Special sanitary measures are adopted, provided 
it is found necessary to concentrate civilian dependents: and addi- 
tional troops in concentration areas prior to embarkation. Provision 
is made for the assignment of additional medical persbnxitel to units 
evacuated on ships that are not equipped as transports. 

15-19. Quartermaster,— rt. Tlie quartermaster is charged with the 
preparation for shipment of equipment and supplies that are to be 
transported to the continental United States. In all cases, excess 
supplies are shipped at the earliest practicable date. Household ef- 
fects and ba<2:gage should be shipped prior to the date of final with- 
drawal. The supplies and equipment are, however, maintained in 
proper quantity until the date of departure in order to care for cur- 
rent needs. Arrangements are made for the operation of quarter- 
master utilities, storage, and repair facilities to the capacity required 
until the naval forces afloat can take over such functions. The 
transportation of supplies and troops by land and water is a function 
of the quartermaster, ttoading plans are completed in detail in order 
that the movement of troops and supplies may be darried: out -with- 
out confusion or delay. 

b. All unserviceable property of every kind should be surveyed 
and sold in order to avoid congestion arid rush in the final days of the 
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withdrawal. Unserviceable property should be disposed of, except 

such items as cooking ranges, mess equii^meiit, and other similar arti- 
cles that are required for use up to the date of withdrawal. Property 
that is serviceable, but so worn that it is not worth transportation to 
the United States, should be surveyed and sold. Careful considera- 
tion should be given to all installations of refrigerating equipment and 
like items with a. view to local disposition of heavy items of such 
nature whose condition does not fully warrant return to the conti- 
nental United States for future military use. Steel cots, worn mos- 
quito nets, mattresses, sheets, old office furniture, and other articles 
of this nature should be surveyed and sold. 

€. Stocks of clothing and subsistence stores, as well as other items 
of normal supply, should be reduced to a minimum prior to evacuation 
by making- requisition for replacements only when absolutely nec- 
essary. Supplies of this nature remaining on hand at the time of 
withdrawal should be returned to the United States. All weapons, 
ordnance stores, anniuniition, and other classes of stores that are serv- 
iceable should be returned to tlie continental United States. 

d. Motor transportation and motor transport equipment should be 
carefully inspected and ail that is not considered serviceable for 
future use should be disposed of by sale. All radio equipment that is 
serviceable should be returned to the continental United States. 
Particular care should be taken to see that such equipment is care- 
fully packed under the direct supervision of the communications 
officer, in order to avoid damage in shipment. Such equipment should 
he retm^ned comj^dete with all spares and accessories available. 

e. The withdraw^al pei'iod will require the appropriation of more 
funds than would ordinarily be required. Requirements must be fore- 
seen, and arrangements made for the ]>roenrement and allotment of 
the extra funds well in advance of the date of withdrawal. 

/. All contracts for supplies are canceled, jfinal payment is made, 
and receipts obtained. Proper releases are obtained from lessors of 
all property in order to avoid sid^sequent claims for damage. Build- 
ings belonging to the United States forces located on land be- 
longing to tlie foreign goveniment and those consti*ucted on leased 
land should be sold. 
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